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Pie 34. 1. 14. read to min... Þ. 43. J. 14. ka . Þ: 44. J + read fat 
P. 46. J. 4. from the bottom, read In Eompariſon of the eloquent ſpeakers. 


P. 60. J. 25. read iniquitous. P. 93. 4. 16. read accept ſo rich. P. 109. J. 4. 
read deem. P. 113. l. 4. read of thoſe conditions. P. 131. J. 17. . ſour. 
P. 165. J. ult. dele all. P. 196. J. 1. read long adjournment. P. 243. J. 16. 
diele that. P. 252. J. 8. read iniquitous. J. 2 1. read the bonds illegally Jed 
of them. P. 284. J. 27. dele ſafely. P. 291. J. 5. from the bottom, read made 
it * P. 342. J. 16. read nor ſenſe. 85 1. 38. for little read tittle. | 
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wh power, ah diſclaimed all e and ſubortitaticn; The Millenarians 

or Fifth-Monarchy-men required, that government irſelf ſhould be aboliſhed,, 
and all human powers be laid in the duſt, in order to pave the way for the domi- 
nion of Chriſt, whoſe ſecond coming on earth they ſuddenly expected. The 
Antinomians even inſiſted, that the obligations of morality and natural law were 
bp e, and that the elect, guided by an internal principle, more perfect and 
divine, were ſuperior to the beggarly elements of juſtice and humanity. A conſi- 
' derable party declaimed againſt tythes and a hireling prieſthood, and were re- 
ſolved, that the magiſtrate ſhould not ſupport by power or revenue any eccleſi- 
aſticabeſtabliſhment. | Another party inveighed againſt ther law and its profeſſors 
and under pretext of rendering more ſimple the diſtribution of, juſt ice, were des | 
firous of aboliſhing the whole ſyſtem of Engliſh juriſprudence, which ſeemed in- 
ter woven 


ted not ſuch extravagancies, were ſo intoxicated with their faintly cha- 
racter, that 7 ſuppoſed themſelves poſſeſſed of peculiar privileges; and all pro- 
_ feſſions, oaths, laws, and engagements had, in a great meaſure, loſt their influ- 
ence over them. The bands of ſociety were every where looſened ; and the irre- 
1 paſſions of men were eee by EIN PINE, ſtill more e unſocial 
and irregular. 7 
Taz Royaliſts, "conſiſting of the nobles and 1 more cenie bie gentry, 1 
degraded froi 1 their authority and plundered. of their property, were inflamed 
with vith the. higheſt. reſentment and indignation againſt thoſe ignoble adverſaries, who- 
had ad reduced them to ſubjection. The Preſbyterians, whole credit had firſt ſup- 
ported the arms of the Parliament, were enraged to find, thar, by the treachery 
or ſuperior cunning of their aſſociates, the fruits of all their ſucceſsful labors 
were raviſhed from them. The former party, from inclination and principle, 
zealouſly attached themſelves to the ſon of their unfortunate Monarch, whoſe 
memory they reſpected, and whoſe tragical death they deplored. The latter caſt 
their eyes towards the ſame object; but they had ſtill many prejudices to oyer- | 
come, many. fears and jealouſies to be allayed, ere they could cordially entertain 
thoughts. of reſtoring that family, whom they had ſo grievouſſy offended, and 
whoſe principles they regarded with ſuch violent abhorrence. 


Tux only ſolid ſupport o f the. republican independant. faction, ch, cho =; 
formed ſo ſmall a part, of the nation, had violently uſurped. the. government of SE, 
the whole, WAS 2 numerous army. of. about fifty thouſand men. But this army, 
formidable from its diſcipline and courage, as well as its numbers, was actuated by 
a ſpirit, that rendered it extremely. dangerous to the aſſembly, which had aſſumed 
the command. over it. Accuſtomed to indulge every any] in politics, every 


Envy 


with monarchical government. Even thoſe among the Republicans, 


” © 2 7 
ez 


bh ur C0 M not I. 5 


2 freiby l in rake 6 -yotdiors kan Itth rdination of cirizens, and * 
"4 ha nlp learned, from apparent 1 Haas maxims of military obedienc 
And While they ſtill maintained, chat all thoſe enormous violations of law and 
_ equity, of which they had been guilty, were juſtified by the ſucceſs, with which 
pre Macher had bleed them ; they were ready to break out into any new Woe: 
der, Where-ever they had the proſpect of a like ſanction and authority. | 
"IM Wr alone gave fome poize and ſtability to all theſe unſettled RET was 5 
the great in uence, both e civil and ee 50 acquired by Oliver Cromwel. This 1 
man, ſuited to the age, in which he lived, and to that alone, was equally quali- 
fied to gain the affeQtion and confidence of men, by what was mean, vulgar, nd 
ridiculous in his character; as to command their obedience by what! was great, 
daring, and enterprizing. F amiliar even to buffoonery with the meaneft ſentinel, 

he never loſt his authority: T ranſported to a degree of madneſs with religious ex- 
raſies, he never forgot the political purpoſes, to which they might ſerve. Hating 
| monarchy, while a ſubject; deſpiſing liberty, while a citizen; tho” he retained 
for a time all orders of men under a ſeeming obedience to the Parliament; he was 
. ſecretly paving the way, by artifice and courage, to his own unlimited authority. f 
Tux Parliament, for ſo we muſt henceforth call a ſmall and inconſiderable part 
of the houſe of Commons, having murdered their Sovereign with ſo many appear- | 
ing circumſtances of ſolemnity and juſtice, and ſo much real violence and even 
fury, began to aſſume more the air of a civil, legal power, and to enlarge a little 
the narrow bottom, upon which they ſtood. A few of the excluded and abſent 
members, ſuch as were liable to leaſt exception, they admitted; but on condition, 
that they ſhould ſign an approbation of whatever had been done in their abſence 
with regard to the King's trial: And ſome of them were willing to acquire a ſhare 
of power on ſich terms: The greateſt part diſdained to lend their authority to 
ſuch apparent uſurpations. Some writs they iſſued for new elections, where they 
hoped to have intereſt enough to bring in their own friends and dependants. They 
named a council of ſtate to the number of thirty eight, to whom all addreſſes „„ 
were made, who gave orders to all generals and admirals, who executed the laws, + 

and who digeſted all buſineſs before it was introduced into Parliament.“ They 
pretended to employ themſelves entirely in adjuſting the laws, forms, and me- 

thods of a new repreſentative ; and as ſoon as they ſhould wv ſettled oy nation, 

| i B 2 : > they 
1 Their names were, the Earls of Denbigh, Mulgrave, Pembroke, Saliſbury, Lords Grey, Fair- 
fax, Lord Grey of Groby, Lord Lifle, Rolle, St. John, Wilde, Bradſhaw, Cromwel, Skippon, 


Pickering, Maſſam, Haſelrig, Harrington, Vane jun. Danvers, Armine, Midmay, Conſtable, 
Pennington, Wilſon, Whitlocke, Martin, Ludlow, Stapleton, TINS, . e 


Bond, Popham, Valentine, Walton, Scot, Purefoy, Jones, 
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Of Ireland. 


4 0 HISTORY. or GREAT BRITAIN. 


they aculellas theit intention of W TH power to the prope, "i whom, 4 


they acknowleged, they had entirely derived it. 


Tux Commonwealth found every thing in England Ae ar into a 8 


tranquillity by the terror of their arms. Foreign powers, occupied in wars among 


themſelves, had no leizure nor inclination to interpoſe in the domeſtic difſenſions 


of this iſland. The young King, poor and neglected, living ſometimes in Hol- 


land, ſometimes in France, ſometimes in Jerſey, comforted . himſelf, amidſt his 

preſent diſtreſſes, with the proſpect of better fortune. The ſituation. alone of 

-Seagjang and Ireland gave any immediate inquietude to the new Republic. 1 
_ AFTER the ſucceſſive defeats of Montroſe and Hamilton, and the ruin of their 5 


1 the whole authority in Scotland fell into the hands of Argyle and the 
rigid churchmen, that party which was moſt averſe to the intereſts of the royal 
family. Their enmity, however, againſt the independants, who had prevented 
the long wiſhed for ſettlement of Preſbyterian diſcipline in England, carried them 
to embrace oppoſite maxims in their political conduct. Tho? invited by the Eng- 


liſh Parliament to model their government into a republican form, they reſolved 


ſtill to adhere to Monarchy, Wied had ever prevailed in their country, and which, 
by the expreſs terms of their Covenant, they were obliged to defend. They con- 
ſidered beſides, that as the property of the kingdom lay chiefly in the hands of 
great families, it would be difficult to eſtabliſh a Commonwealth, or, without ſome 
chief magiſtrate, n 
community. The execution, therefore, of the King, againſt which they had al- 


inveſted with royal authority, to preſerve peace or juſtice in the 


ways proteſted, having occaſioned a vacancy of the throne, they immediately 


proclaimed his ſon and ſucceſſor, Charles the ſecond; but upon condition ** of 
nis good behavior and ſtrict obſervance of the Covenant, and his entertaining no 
other perſons about him but ſuch as were godly men and faithful to that obliga- 
tion.“ Theſe unuſual clauſes, inſerted in the very firſt acknowlegement of 


their Prince, ſufficiently ſhewed their intention of limiting extremely his authority. 


And the Engliſh Commonwealth, having no pretext to interpoſe in the affairs, of 
that kingdom, allowed the Scotch, for the WIEN: to take their. own meaſures in 
| e their government. 3 


Tx dominion, which England ! over . demanded more e 
a their efforts for ſubduing that country. In order to convey a juſt notion 
of Iriſh affairs, it will be neceſſary to look backwards ſome years, and to relate 


_ briefly thoſe tranſactions, which had paſt during the memorable revolutions in 
England. When the late King agreed to that ceſſation of arms with the Popiſh 
i rebels, which Was become ſo requiſite, as well for me Ty of the Iriſh Proteſ- 
Ts, | :  tants 


" 1043: 


ki as Wu pronibting his iche in * nd, tl 
his conduct, reproached him with favoring 
loudly againſt the terms of the ceſſation. They even went ſo far ag. to declare it 
entirely null and invalid, becauſe finiſhed without their conſent; and to this de- 
claration the Scotch in Ulſter, and the Earl of Inchiquin, a nobleman of great 
authority in Munſter, profeſſed to adhere. By their mean 
ut as the dangerous diſtractions in England hindered the Parli⸗ 


ment from 


alive; E 
ſending any conſiderable aſſiſtance to tl 
an accommodation with Orme 


nd, whom the King had crea 


his royal maſter. There were many circumſtances, which ſtrongly invited the 


him to give a reaſonable indulgence to the Catholics thro' out all his dominions z- 


menaced the Papiſts with the moſt rigid reſtraint, if not a total extirpation; and 


to the adventurers, who had already advanced money upon tha 
ſucceſs, therefore, which the arms of the Parliament met with at Naſeby, ſtruck 


deputies from all the Catholic counties and cities, to conclude a peace with the 
Marqueſs of Ormond.* They profeſſed: to return to their duty and allegiance, 
engaged to furniſh ten thouſand men for the ſupport of the King's authority in 
England, and were contented with ipulating; in Frum, TARA; for their rebel- 
"008 and toleration of their religion. . . 
Ok Mop not doubting but a peace, fo ine een and even 4 to the 
Iriſh, would be ſtrictly obſerved, advanced with a ſmall body of troops to Kil- 
Kenny, in order to concert meaſures: for common defence with his new/allies. 
The Pope had ſent over to Ireland a nuncio, Rinuccini, an Italian; and this man, 
whoſe commiſſion empowered him to direct the ſpiritual concerns of the Iriſh, 


in the civil government. F oreſecing that a general ſubmiſſion to the Lord Lieu- 
tenant would put an end to his own influence, he conſpired with Owen Oneal, 


ton; 
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ring that ee e eee 


the war was ſtill kept 
ir allies in Ireland, A US entered 1 into i | 
of that kingdom. This latter nobleman, being a native of Ireland ad a 3 | 
endowed with great prudence and virtue, formed a ſcheme for compoſing the dif- 
orders of his country, and for engaging the rebel Iriſh to ſupport the cauſe of 
Iriſh to embrace the King's party. The maxims of that Prince had always led 


and one chief ground of that enmity, which the Puritans profeſſed againſt him, 
was this tacite ien The Parliament, even when unprovoked, had ever 


immediately after the commencement of the Iriſh rebellion, they put to ſale the 
whole eſtates of the rebels, and had engaged the public faith for transferring them 
ar Condition. The 


a juſt terror into the Iriſh 3 and engaged the council of Kilkenny, compoſed of 


was emboldened, by their ignorance and bigotry, to aſſume the chief authority 


. commanded the native Iriſh in Lbs and who bore a great jealouly to Pref- 
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council of ay n theſe 
alcontents ſecretly drew forces together, and were ready to fall on Ormond, 
who rem a a to he pacification: ſo lately concluded with the 
| rebels. He received intelligence of their treachery; made his retreat with great 
: _ and conduct, and ſheltered his ſmall army in Dublin and the other wet 
| fed towns, which ſtill remained in the hands of the Proteſtants 
The nuncio, full of arrog ce, levity, and ambition, was not —_— 2 | 
this violation of treaty. He ſummoned an aſſembly of the clergy at Waterford, 
and een PAR chem to declare againſt gs pacification, which the civil council had 
their lawful ſovereign. He even thundered out a ſentence of ex- 
communication xd all thoſe who f ſliould. adhere to a peace, fo prejudicial, as 
he ie 4 to om Catholic religion; and the deluded Iriſh; terrified with his 
naces, ranged themſelves every where: on his fide, and ſubmitted to his 
Without ſcruple, he carried on war againſt the Lieutenant, and 
ened with a 1 the Protcilant e which Sete all of SIN" very ill 
; provided for dene 
14 Mz ANWHILE, the unfortu ate Ns was eee to hg a 5 in obs Scotch | 
=z 8 army; and being there reduced to cloſe confinement, and ſecluded from all com- 
1 b merce wick his friends; deſpaired, that his authority, or even his liberty, would 
=—_ Re be reſtored to him. He ſent orders to Ormond, if he could not defend himſelf, © 
=  _ __ kr omar the Engliſh than the Iriſh rebels; and accordingly the Lord 
— ü Lieutenant, being reduced to the laſt extremity, delivered up Dublin, Tredah, 
Dundalk, and other garriſons to Colonel Michael Jones, who took poſſeſſion of 
them in the name of the Engliſh Parliament. Ormond himſelf went over to 
England, was admitted to the King's preſence, received a grateful acknowlege. 
ment for all his paſt ſervices; and during ſome time lived in tranquillity near Lon- 
don. But being baniſhed, along with the other Royaliſts, to a diſtance from that 
city, and hews every event turn out unfortunately for his royal maſter, and 
threaten him with a cataſtrophe ſtill more direful, he thought proper to retire into 
France, where he joined the Queen and the Prince of Wales. 
In Ireland, during theſe tranſactions, the authority of the nuneio 2 
without control among all the Catholics; and by his indiſcretion and inſolence he 
= ſoon made them repent of the power, with which they had entruſted him. Pru- 
. be dent men likewiſe were ſenſible of the total deſtruction, which was hanging over 
the nation from the Engliſh Parliament, and ſaw no reſſource nor ſafety but in 
giving ſupport to the declining authority of the King. The Earl of Clanricarde, 
a nobleman of a very antient family, a perſon too of great merit, who had ever 
preſerved his loyalty, was ſenſible of the ruin which threatened his country- 
n | | e a: oY men, | 


te aan 0 bene Me tots poſeNion oh — government. 
reland er en er 2 divided into many 


| my cats the other towns, which he him- 


with the parliar 
ſafety than am 


. more intent on | flies — his _ perſor | 1 nxi 
wee 1 cou on. The > other W e ug 


— many be n entering into a cordial union with his Lieutenant. 
All theſe diſtracted councils and contrary humors checked the progreſs of Ormond, 
and enabled the parliamentary forces in Trel 
The Engliſh army, while er 1ployed'in fubduing the revolte 


Royaliſts, in reducing 


ſovereign, totally neglected the ſupply of Ireland, and allowed Jones and the forces 


in E n to remain in the utm * 
aving at laſt, with much difficulty, aſſembled an army of 16000 men, ad 


vp by the garriſon, who mutinied againſt their governor. Tredah, Neury, and 
other forts were taken. Dublin was threatned with a ſiege; and the affairs of the 
| Heutenant appeared in ſo proſperous a ae nog e cn W Sen, King entertained 
1 of coming in perſon into Ireland. 


' Taz Engliſh ſtate being brought to ſome tolerable appeapatice of OY 


of the two parties, the government of Ireland had remained a great object of in- 
trigue; and the Freſpyterians endeavoured 9 8 the lieutenancy for Waller, the 
1 ndependants for Lambert. After the en echten of the King, Cromwel himſelf 


much authority acquired. In his abſence, he took care to have his name propoſed 
to the council of ſtate; and both friends and enemies cncurred immediately to vote 


mity; provailed. The authority of the 


2 maintained his credit in p and 


r W \The fron. Par 
ir d athoronce t to 8005 e but were Kill hindered 


land to maintain their ground againſt him. 
che; Parliament to ſubjection, in the trial, condemnation, and execution of their 
t weakneſs and neceſſity. But the heutenant,, 


upon the Engliſh garriſons. Dundalk, where Monk commanded, was delivered 


men began to caſt their eyes towards the neighbouring iſland, During the conteſt 


began to aſpire to a command, where fo 9 lory, he ſaw, might be won, and ſo 
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ouſe of Peers, the army were wi 


culty G5 to ſubſcribe it; but th 
nalfies, no leſs than the 


munity of goods would be renewed among Chriſtians, led out his followers to take 
| to ow 
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hat ſeeſted more d- 


poſit ſion of the land; and being carried before the General, 
him; becauſe he was but his fellow q tu 
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time been fi 1 by the audacious. ſpit of Drowiwel, tha ill peat to 
| Propagate their doctrines among the private men and inferior officers, who pre- 
tended a right to be conſulted, as before, in the adminiſtration of the Common 
wealth. They now practiſed againſt their officers the ſame lefldn, which they had 
deen tau Sht againſt 1 the Parliament. They framed a remonſtrance, and ſent five 
. to preſent i it to the General and council of war: Theſe were caſhtered with 


 ignominy by ſentence of a court-martial. One Lockier, having carried his ſedi- | 


tion farther, was ſentenced to death ; but this puniſhment was ſo far from quelling 
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the mutinous de that above a dee of his eee ſhowed their ad. a >. 


and i fell upon them | | . y 
the appearance of a treaty. Four hundred were taken priſoners: Some of them 
 capitally e * he reſt pardoned: ou | this * | Jr tho? it It 


Themes, near rifights Me. Fane. „ os laving 
of the ſoldiers had a lanthorn in his hand, and a candle burning in ie n iker þ and for 
not lighted. He Ade e e, kl Ry KO CE le es 
and thereupon offered to go into the pulpit. But the people refuſing to give him leave ſ 
ſtay in the church, he went into the church yard, and there told them, that he had a viſion 
he had received a command from God to deliver his will unto them, which he was to.deliy 
to receive upon pain of damnation ; confiſting of five lights. (1) 4 That the ſabbath was aboliſhed as 
4 unneceſlary, Jewiſh, and Barely COOL: - And here (quoth he) I ſhould put out the firſt light, 
4 but the wind is ſo high I cannot kindle it. (2) That tythes are aboliſhed as Jewiſh and ceremonial, 
«© a great burthen to the Saints of God, and a diſcouragement of induſtry and tillage. And here T_ 
« ſhould put out my ſecond light, &c. (z) That miniſters are aboliſhed as Antichriſtian, and of no 
longer uſe now Chriſt himſelf deſcends into the hearts of his ſaints, and his Spirit enlightsneth them 
& with revelations and inſpirations. And here I ſhould put out my third like, Kc. (J) Magiſtrates | 
WORE ere ks 1 r OE Se IRE 


2 to like qa eee "And here Then pat out an ard light, 
« &c. (5): Then patios kin hand into hs yockes and pulling out a little Bible, he ſhowed it of 


3 cc, < to the people, ſaying, Here is a book you have in great veneration, conſiſting of two parts, the old 


« and new Teſtament: I muſt tell you it is aboliſhed ; it containeth beggarly radiments, milk for 
babes: But now Chriſt is in glory amongſt us, and imparts a farther m are of his ſpirit to his ſaints 
<« than this can afford. I am commanded to burn it beſore your face. Then putting out the candle 
<< he ſaid; and here my fifth light is e tinguiſhed „It became a pretty common doctrine at that time, 
chat it was unworthy of a Chriſtian man to. pay rent tö his fellow creatures: and landlords ona tal 
® uſe all the Ws of Jaw MAR: (6. tenants, n n was ſcrupulous. 
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be himſelf ſho 


led on his men. i All oppoſition- w 


in order to zen, Jones, and. 3 * to defend himſelf Sint the 1 
of Ormond,. who lay at F inglaſs and began to tlireaten Dublin. Inchiquin, wick 
a. ſeparate body, having taken Tredah and Dundalk, gave a defeat to Offarrell 
who ſerved under Oneale, and to young Coot who commanded ſome parliamentary 
forces, After he had'joined his troops to the main army, with whom, for ſome 
. time, he remained united, Ormond paſſed the river Liffy, and took poſta 
mines two miles from Dublin, with a view of commencing the ſiege of rha city. In 
order to cut off all farther ſupply from Jones, he had begu ata f an 
old fort, which lay at the gates of Dublin; and being 
— fatigue for ſome days, he had retired to reſt; after leaving rders to k 
under arms. He was ſuddenly awaked wich the noiſe: ob ring; ad df 
bis bed, fa Every thing, altea op in 1 d confu ones, 


ſued the. e and fa; in ww the army, which Had a geged 
orders. Theſe he ſoon threw into diſorder; put them to fight, in-ſpite of alt 
Ws of the Lord-Lieutenant 5 ere them off the field; 3 all their tents, | 


| | cps to the EX cauſe. 1 er 5 ab. which, wich 10 mi Fre 


hy. | ghbourhood of Dublin, would Abbe en 
Cromwel, 8 he w was willing to employ the enemy ſome time in that ſiege, While 
epair his broken forces. But Cromwel knew the importance 
of diſpatch. Having made a breach, he ordefed a general affiult. Tho' twice 
repulſed with great loſs, he renewed the attack, and himſelf, along with Ireton, 
s overborne by the furious valor of the troops. 
The town, was taken ſword in hand; and orders being iſſuęd to give no quarter, a 
cruel laughter was made of the garciſon. Even a few, who were ſaved by the 
ſoldiers, ſatiated with blood, were next, day miſerably butchered by orders from 
the General. One perſon alone of the whole garriſon eſcaped to be a meſſenger of 


Fj * univerſal havoc and deſtruction. 9 Ny were ſold ſlaves to Barbadoes. 
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h place where he met with any vigorous reſiſtance. The whole frame of the Iriſh 
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rs 
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Cao L aa by this [re exccution ton 


maſſacre But he well Knew, that almoſt the whole garriſon was Engliſh; and is 
Juſtice was only a barbarous policy, in order to terrify all other garriſons from refiſt- 
ance. His policy, however, had the deſired effect. Having led the army without 
. delay to Wexford, he began to batter the town. The garriſon after a ſlight de- | 
| fence offered to capitulate; but before they obtained a ceſſation, they imprudently 

neglected their guards; and the 2 15 85 ä in bo nj them. | T he fame - 4 


* Was exerciſed as at Tredah. 


| Evezy. town, before which 8 . Muell, now OE ap its gates 
E reſiſtance. Roſs, tho? ſtrongly garriſoned, was ſurrendered by lord Taffe. 
Having taken Eſtionage; Cromwel threw a bridge over the Barrow, and made 
himſelf maſter of Paſſage and Carric. Owen Oneale ſubmitted at diſcretion, and 
ſoon afterwards died. The Engliſh had no difficulties to encounter but what aroſe . 
from fatigue and the advanced ſeaſon, Fluxes and contagious diſtempers crept in 
among the ſoldiers, who periſhed in great numbers. Jones himſelf, the brave 
_ governor of Dublin, died at Wexford. And C romwel had ſo far advanced with 


his decayed army, that he began to find 1 it difficult, either to ſubſiſt in the enemies 
But while he was in theſe ſtraits, Corke, 


OT; _ Kinſfale, and all the Engliſh garriſons i in Munſter deſerted to him, and opening, ” 
November. 8 


country, or retreat to his own garriſons. 


their gates reſolved | to ſhare the fortunes of their vietorious' bo Com 5 


: Tas deſertion of 25 Engliſh put an Galt entirely to Ormond's hey mom F 
was already much diminiſhed by the misfortunes at Dublin, Tredah and Wexford: 


The Iriſh, actuated by national and religious prejudices, could no longer be kept 
-» IM obedience by a proteſtant governor, who was ſo unſucceſsful in all his'enter- 


prizes. The clergy renewed their excommunications againſt him and his ad herents, 


and added the terrors of ſuperſtition to thoſe ariſing from a victorious enemy, 
Cromwel, having received a reinforcement from England, again took: the field 


early in the ſpring. After a ſiege, he made himſelf maſter of Kilkenny, the only 


union being in a manner diſſolved, Ormond, ſoon after, left the iſland; and dele- 


gated his authority to Clanricarde, who found affairs ſo deſperate as to admit of 
no remedy.. The Iriſh were glad to embrace baniſhment as a refuge. Above 
40,000 men paſſed into foreign ſervice ; and Cromwel, pleaſed to free the iſland | 
who never could be cordially reconciled to the Engliſh, gave them 
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ſecurity. As the proſpect of affairs in Ireland was at that time very promiſing, 
he intended rather to try his 
more dutiful ſubmiſſion 
Mean while: he. fc 


fortune; in that. k ng gdom, . from. which he | 0 ted 


ed Hf we The 2 1 
ached to his intereſt Beſides his connexion with the 
extremely beloved by the POP pulace, all men Eee 
* e his furs a deed, to which. nothing... char prev but the — 4 
| elled the Parliament. Bat tho the 
gs the States were uneaſy. at his pre- - 
They dreaded the Parliament, ſo formidable by their power, and ſo pro- 


ſperous in all their enterprizes. They apprehended the moſt precipitant reſolutions 


from mem of ſuch, violent and haughty diſpoſitions. And aſter the murder of Do- 


riſlaus, they found it ſtill more requiſite. to ſarsfy, the Engliſh ee * 
removing the King at a diſtance from them. 

Don isl Aus, tho a native of Holland, had ow 3 in r — brian 
33 as aſſiſtant to the high court of juſtice, which condemned the King, he 
had riſen to great credit and favor with the ruling party. They ſent him envoy into 


ſome royaliſts, chiefly retai 


Holland; but no ſooner had he Aurel at the Hague, than he was ſet upon by 
They ruſhed into the room, 


where 


he was fitting with ſome company z ad him from the table; put him to death 


as the firſt victim to their murder'd ſoyereign; very leiſurely and peaceably ſepa - - 
rated; and tho' orders were iſſued by the magiſtrates to arreſt them, theſe were 
executed with ſuch ſlowneſs and reluctance, that the criminals had, all 9 . ; 


ee to make their eſcape. 
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"+ mM. that the men, who now zoverned Scotland, were the moſt furious and 
1 dthat party, which, nc ding his gentle government, had firſt excited a re 
. bellion againſt the! late — 5 after t moſt- unlimited conceſſions, had 
” 6 their rebellion, 3 | rogre of his vietores; and after be had entruſted 


Werte. 


own, honor, to his barbar 

| pentance, and even in the terms, w ch key now Wider Apel ane antimo- 

* narchical principles, and the ſame Jealouſy! of their Sovereign, by which they! had ever 
deen actuated: That nothing could be more diſhonorable, than that | 

a his ot ent Prize, Would TEE, merely for the empty name of royalty, choſe 
£ _ in Which he himſelf had been 
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General in Scotlais 
t bim in action. 1 dolland nd; the dend 
n his great reputation allured: to him. 
H Holſtein ſent him ſome ſmall glad! 
d him with arms: The Prince of Orange with ſhips: 
enterprize, leſt the King's agreement with the Scot 
miſſion, ſet out for the Orkneys with al 
Germans. Theſe were all the preparations, Which he 5 
ſettled in domeſtic e, ſupported by a diſ- 
of his enterprize, and pr againſt him. Some 
of a WP, um to * ne him alone it was re- 
e lent. a willing ear to 
ded or improbable, » were 90 col e to 
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armed and carried over wich him. + to > Caithneſs 3. hoping, that the general aFfe@tion 8 
the King's ſervice and he fame © his former e exploits, would make. the moun- 
wars and diſorders Ik of f chaſe, who a formerly adhered to bim, had been ſe- | 

puniſhed by the cov i - Ang Soap of ſucceſs was entertained in 

aum together againſt him. But however 
paſt events ſtruck a. great terror into the 
. 1 4 he 24 dy 2 Leſley and Holbor ne to march 
t him with an army of 1 men. Strahan was ſent t before with a body 
avalry to > check. his. p 'C greſs,, 7 He fell .UNEXT ectedly on Montroſe, who had 

n0 o horſe to bin bim * , 185 n were ut to fight, 3 all of them | 


| enemies. : 4 | 3 | 
IS: 
ie 


All the clones which. 1 =" . in e minds, was ener- 
Giled by the covenaniters againſt Montroſe, whom they! ſo much hated and ſo much 
kr ig Theological antipathy farther encreaſed their indigni 
ſon, whom they regarded as execrable on account of the &xcommunication, which 

had been pronounced againſt him, Leſley led him about for ſeveral days in the 
ſame low habit, under which he had diſguiſed himſelf. The vul 
paſſed, were inſti gated, tho ſometimes With reluctance, to reproach and vilify 
him. - When he.came. to Edinburgh, every circumſtance of elaborate rage and 
inſult was put in practice by order of the Parliament. At the eaſtern gate of the 


city, he was met by the magiſtrates, and put into a new cart, purpoſely made 


a 


with a high chair or bench, where he was N that the people might have * LD 


full view of him. He was bound with a cord, drawn over his breaſt and th 
ders, and faſtened thro* holes made in the cart. When in this poſture, the hang- 
man took off the hat of the noble priſoner, and rode himſelf before the cart in his 
livery and with his bonnet. on; the other officers, who were e taken of man wr . 
with the Marqueſs, end two and two before them.” NY bin 


0 


of fortune i in this great man, ſo lately thei dread and terror, into whoſe arts — 
magiſtrates, a few years before, had on their knees delivered the keys of the city, 
were ſtruck with compaſſion, and viewed him with filent tears and admiration. * The 
preachers, next Sunday, exclaimed againſt theſe movements of rebel nature, as- 
they expreſſed 1 it; and reproached the Poe with their profane tenderneſs towards | 


this ny enemy of al picty and religion. | 
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- fufficient vengeance 
of Southeſ! 's houſe, bis fathe 
lived there: : Not even Yap] ten 
. ä his heroic milk 
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of fortune. 
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to tread with them the 
Couptry. That his following ſervices, he hoj 
. and his death would now attone for that gulk, Us 
juſtly reproach | himſelf, That! 
that commiſſion, which he had received from his 


horiry.; as 105 enter "oo, 6 rreaty with them, he now en rea before 
7 x 7 ich, while they { ſtood in open defiance to their ſove- 
ired of him. That he ac nowleged with f in- 
t, when their plauſible pre- 
paths, of rebellion, and bear arms 


his early cond 


in all his warlike en- 


ſe lawful authority they had u f 
5 s ſovereign Was the leaſt part of his m 
had. reſigned. to them the > yictary,. which, in 3 * all cheir eher, * 
ſtill enabled to diſpute with them, That no blood had ever been ſhed by him 
ut in the field of battle; and many perſons ons were now in his eye, "many now dared 
+ protounce. the ſemence of death upon him, whole life, forfeited by the laws of 
ſaved from t. hi fury of the, ſoldiers, | That he was ſotry - 
tte! = tel I mony of their return to allegiance than the murder of ſo faithful 
in whoſe deat. the King' $ commiſſion mult, be at once ſo highly 5 
i they ha in vain, 5 ta . 435 and $M 
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py, if, in his future d 1d-follow him to the ſame bliſsful | man. me + 30 
where his piety ind humane virtuts _ 5 ut doubt, ſecured him 5 
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an e over theit enem 
fortunes. They profiounced his 
which he was ſo ſoon to fuffer, 
muſt unde ergo hereafter.” a They 
well atquainted with thoſe 
Lord vouchſafe yet to touch the obdurate heart of this Proud 
e ner; this wicked, perjured, traiterous, 
<c hearken to the voice of thy church.“ Such were the aye OY ER 
expected, they would,” according to n offer up for He told themy 1 1 
that they were a > people; and would ſhortly bring | 
their country under the 1 ude, to 2 nation had ever ch T2 
been reduced. © For my part,” added. he; I am much prouder to have my ZZZ 
head affixed to the place, where it is ſentenced to ſtand, than to have my 5 "i 
« hang in the King” s bed:chariber: So far from being ſorry, tha 
< arms are to be ſent to four cities of 2 | 
« he diſper 
< in favor of the e for wie F ufer 
While in priſon, he threw into verſe. The po- ͤ 
his heroic ſpirit, and no deſpicable proof of his poetical genius. E „ 47, 5 — 

Now was led forth, amidſt the inſults of his enemies and n e ople, 2 of Mey." ff 
the man of the moſt illuſtrious birth and greateſt renown of the nation; to ap N 1 Þ 
for his adherence to the taws of his country and the rights of his nate ³˙A ᷣ ͤ ee, 
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aklefattor; . * attempt; which the . 
e to ſubdue his gallant ſpirit had hitherto 


proved — : The 
RR. _ ry dra /from motives Ae wma 
. .Þ gant Stn of his wuly a 1 and tied it Fug a one bout his — 5 Mon- 
ZA 8 nce of their malice. He thanked them, cn 


ASS. ſmiled at this new inſta 
ot for cheir officious zeal ; and ſaid, hat he bore this teſtimony of his brayery and 


* oyalty with more pride than he had ever worne the garter. | Having aſked, whe- 
7 er they had any: more  indignities to put upon him, and n ome devout 
„„ 1 L zacalation® , he p patiently, endured the laſt act ce the executionef. 
* Tuus p per ſhed in the thirt eighth Fegr of his age, the gallant Maraneſs of Mon- 
„% 5 2 * ie math wh St. ar genius, both by valor a and conduct, had ſhone forth 
ond any, which, during theſe civil diforders; had ed in the three king- 
2 5 finer arts too, in his youth, he {34s ſucceſsfully cultivated ;- and 
Whatever Was ſublime, elegant, or noble touched his great ſoul. Nor was he 
Fe ' infenfible to the pleaſures either of ſociety. or of love. Something, however, of 
3 the vaſt and unbounded characterized his whole actions and deportment; and it was 
ene y an KO effort of duty, that he brought his mind, impatient of ſupe- 
qua. ys to pay hen. unlimited ſubmiſſion, to the will of 2 


J 8 . 1 


S 4 dna + fi coyenanters was not t fatiafied 3 e 8 execution. 
„„ 8 Ae whoſe inconſtancy now led him to take part with the King, ſuffered about 
: 1 the ſame time: Spotiſwood of Daerſie, a youth of eighteen, Sir Francis Hay of 
35 8 etie, and collonel Sibbald, all of them men of birth and character, under- 
8... went 4 He fate. Theſe were taken priſoners along with Montroſe. . The Mar” 
555 queſs of Face our a before, La ARES. a FN to the ere. of the 
| 7 _ *covenanters. 1 
V 455 diſplays in in a a full light phe ron of this theological make. : 
= > „ - The ſequel mill ſufficiently diſcover their abſurdities. The corruptions of the beſt 
—_ . - N produce the worſt; and no wonder that the abuſes of religion ſhould of all 
5 deen the moſt odious: and ridiculous. In order to mark the genius of the age, 
; ; N I ve are obliged ſometimes in our narration to make uſe of the fame cant and . 
benen, which was then ſo eee 
e King, in conſequence of his agreement with the Scotch 8 et 
250 of os 7 Gail for Scotland; and being eſcorted by ſeven Dutch ſhips of war, who were ſent 
to ne: the herring fiſhery, he arrived i in 8 firth of Cromarty. Before he was 
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IE 8 tere to lands he was TRE to Ggn the covenant 3 and many ſermons and be. dg L 
 _ tures were made him, exhorting him to perſevere in that holy confederacy *. Ha- * 
milton, Lauderdale, Dunfermling, and other noblemen of that faction whom they Covenanters, 
called Engagers, were immediately ſeparated from him, and obliged to retire to | 
_ *their houſes, where they lived 1 in 4 private manner, without truſt or authority. : 
None of his Engliſh friends, who had ſerved: his father, were allowed to remain in 
| 5 the kingdom. The King himſelf found, that he was conſidered as a mere pageant 
pl ſtate, and that the few remains of royalty, which he poſſeſſed, ſerved only to pro- 
voke the greater ind ignities. One of the quarters of Montroſe; his faithful ſervant, 
who had borne his commiſſion, he found hanging at Aberdeen. +; The general 
aſſembly, and afterwards the committee of eſtates and the army, who were entirely 
governed by the aſſembly, ſet forth a public declaration, where they proteſted, 
* that they did not eſpouſe any malignant quarrel or party, but fought merely on 
« their former grounds or principles; that they diſclaimed all the fins. and guilt of - 
the King and of his houſe; nor would they own him or his intertft, otherwiſe | + 
© than with a ſubordination to God, and fo far as he owned and proſecuted | the 
“ cauſe of God, and acknowleged the ſins of his houſe and of his former ways . 5 


Tux King, lying entirely at mercy, and having no aſſurance of liberty or life, : 
Barther than was agreeable to the fancy of theſe auſtere zealots, was conſtrain 
embrace a meaſure, which nothing but the neceſſity of his affairs and his great youth 5 | 
and inexperience could excuſe. He ifſued a declaration, ſuch as they required of 60 of 3 
him §. He there gave thanks for the merciful diſpenſations of providence, by gut. 
which he was recovered out of the ſnare of evil councils, had attained. a full per- 
ſwaſion of the righteouſneſs of the covenant, and was induced to caſt himſelf and _ * 
his intereſt wholly upon God. He deſired to be deeply humbled and afflicted in 
ſpirit, becaufe of his father's following evil council, oppoſing the covenant; and the 5 
work of reformation, and ſhedding the blood of God's people thro? all his domi- © 
nions. He lamented the idolatry of his mother and the toleration of it in his fa- 
ther's houſe; a matter of great offence, he ſaid, to all the proteſtant churches, 
and a great provocation to him who is a jealous God, viſiting the ſins of the father® - 
upon the children. He profeſſed, that he would have no enemies but the enemies 
of the covenant ; and that he deteſted all popery, ſuperſtition, prelacy, hereſy, 
ſchiſm, and prophanenels and was reſolved not to tolerate, much leſs to counte- 
nance, any of them in any of his dominions. He declared, that he would never 
love nor favor tary who have ſo little conſcience as to follow his intereſts, in pre. 
| | ference 


" * Gin Edward Walker's Hiſtorical Diſcourſes, p. 159. . * 1. 15 168. 
1 14.5. 166, 167. N 170.» 


- Cha. 1 Ketenee to the * and the kingdom of Tel PR Chriſt. And he 1 his hoes 
"op That whate v 


er ill ſucceſs his former guilt might have drawn upon his cauſe, yet 


ng obtan 


3 


victory. 


„ As 1 
Ihe facility, which he diſcovered in making compliances, cauſed them to ſuſpect, 


khat he regarded all his conceſſions merely as ridiculous farces, to which he muſt of 


neceſſty ſubmit. They had another trial prepared for him Inſtead of the folem- 
nity of his coronation, which was delayed, they were reſolved, that he ſhould paſs 


thro? a public humiliation, and do pennance before the whole people. They ſent him 


twelve articles of repentance, which he was to acknowlege; and the King had 
agreed, that he would ſubmit to this indignity. The various tranſgreſſions of his 


father and grandfather, along with the idolatry of his mother, are again enumerated 


and aggravated in theſt articles; and farther declarations were inſiſted on, that he 


ſought the teftitution of his rights, for the ſole advancement of religion, and in 


ſubordination to the kingdom of Chriſt . In ſhort, having exalted the altar above 


the throne, and brought royalty under their feet, the clergy were reſolved to tram ple 


on it and vilify it, by every inſtance of contumely, which their n influence . 


enabled them to impoſe upon their unhappy prince. | 
' CranLes in the mean time found his authority ene annihilated,” as well: as his 


character degraded. He was conſulted in no public meaſure. He was not called 


to aſſiſt at any councils. His choice was ſufficient to diſcredit any pretender to office 


or advancement. All efforts, which he made to unite the oppoſite parties, en- 
creaſed the ſuſpicion, which the covenanters had entertained of him, as if he was 


not entirely their own. Argyle, who by ſubtilties and compliances, partly led and 
partly was governed by this wild faction, ſtill turned a deaf ear to all advances, 


which the King made to enter into confidence with him. Malignants and Engagers 


continued to be the objects of general hatred and perſecution ; and whoever was 


diſagreeable to the clergy failed not to have one of theſe epithets affixed to him, 
The fanaticiſm, which prevailed, being ſo full of ſowre and angry principles, and 

ſo overcharged with various antipathies, had acquired a new object of abhorrence: 
Theſe were the Sorcerers. So prevalent was the opinion of witchcraft, - that great | 


numbers, accuſed of that crime, were burned by ſentence of the magiſtrates thro? 
all parts of Scotland. In a village near Berwic, which contained only "ROBY 


houſes, fourteen pri were puniſhed with 25 F. ; and it became a ſcience every - 


where 


0 Sir Edvard Walker's Hiſorical Diſcourſe, P. 1 78. + + Whidocke, p. 45% 408. 
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2 W of the ts antivy with + Crommwel was not 0 to. 1 or 
2M 2 ften' the animoſities among the Scotch parties. The clergy were ſtill reſolute to 
K aclude al but their moſt zealous adherents. As ſoon as the Engliſh Parliament 
Found that the treaty: betwixt the King and the Scotch would probably terminate in 
an accommodation, they, made preparations for a war, which, they ſaw, would,. 
in the end, prove inevitable. Cromwel, having broke the force and courage of 
the Iriſh, was ſent for; and he left the command of Ireland to Ireton, who. go- 
verned that kingdom in the character of deputy, and with great vig ! ar 
duſtry perſevered 1 in the work of ſubduing and expelling the natives. 


8 Ir was expected, that Fairfax, who {till retained the name of Gabel Would 
continue to act againſt Scotland, and appear at the head of the armies; a ſtation 
for which he was well qualified, and where alone he made any figure. But F airfax;, 

| tho! he had allowed the army to make uſe of his name in murdering their Sove- 
_ reign and offering violence to. the Parliament, had entertained unfurtnountal 1 
ples againſt invading the Scotch, whom he conſidered as zealous Preſbyterians, : 
united to England by the ſacred bands of the covenant. He was farther diſguſt 
at the extremities into which he had already been hurried ; ek was confirmed 
his reſolution by the exhortations of his wife, who had reat hi 
and was herſelf much governed by the preſpyterian cle CO! 
Parliament was ſent. to reaſon with him; and Cromwel was one of th 
In vain did they urge, that the Scotch had firſt broke the covenant by: tlie 
fion of England. under Hamilton; and that they would ſurely n renew: their e 
attempts, if not prevented by the vigorous meaſures of the Commonwealth. Crom 
wel, who knew the rigid inflexibility of Fairfax, in every tangy agg Hats egarded 
as matter of principle, ventured to ſollicit him with the utmoſt ea eſs; and 
went ſo far as to ſhed tears of grief and vexation on this ee No ane cod 
fuſpe& any ambition in the man, who labored fo zealouſly to retain his General 
that high office, which, he knew, he himſelf was alone entitled to fill. B 
' warmth of temper, which made Cromwel a moſt frantic enthuſiaſt, rendere 
the moſt dangerous of hypocrites ; and it was to this turn of mind, as much as to · EE $ — 
his courage and capacity, that he owed all his wonderful ſucceſſes... By the conta- * "4  * ³bbf 
gious ferment of his zeal, he engaged every one to co- operate with amin als mea - — 4 
fures 3 and entering 8 and affectionately i e which he was diſpoſed 
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e l IST ORT of GREAT BRITAIN, 5 


to act, he was 8 even Alter multiplied deceits to cover, under: a tempeſt of 
_ Paſſion, all his crooked ſchemes and profound artifices. 

 Farreax having reſigned his commiſſion, it was beſtowed on Divi . 
was declared captain- general of all the forces in England. This command, in a 
Commonwealth, which ſtood entirely by arms, was of the utmoſt importance ; ; 
and was the chief ſtep, which this ambitious politician had yet made towards fove- 
reign power. He e marched his e 58 e Scotland with an 


Tux command of the Seeks l army was n to Le 5 a Fiber 1 0 | 
formed a very proper plan for defence. He entrenched himſelf in a fortified 
camp between Edinburgh and Leith, and took care to remove from the counties of 
| Merſe and the Lothians every thing which could ſerve to ſupport the Engliſh army. 
Cromwel advanced to the Scotch camp, and endeavored, by every expedient, to 
bring Leſley to a battle: The prudent, Scotchman knew, that, tho ſuperior in 
ane, his army was much inferior in diſcipline and experience to the Engliſh; 
- ad he kept himſelf carefully within his entrenchments. By ſkirmiſhes and ſmall 

rencounters he tried to confirm the ſpirits of his ſoldiers; and he was ſucceſsful in 
theſe enterprizes. His army. encreaſed daily both in numbers and courage. The 
King came to the camp; and having exerted himſelf in an action, gained extremely 


ofiſthe' affections of the ſoldiery, who were more deſirous of ſerving under a young 


-—_ of ſpirit and vivacity than under a committee of talking gownmen. The 
ere alarmed. They ordered the King immediately to leave the cam p- 
They alſo purged it carefully of about 4000 Malignant and Engagers, whoſe zeal 
had led them to attend the King, and who were the ſoldiers of chief credit and ex- 
perience in the nation -. They then concluded, that they had an army com- 
poſed entirely of ſaints, and could not be beaten. They murmured extremely, not 


* only againſt their prudent General, but alſo againſt the Lord, on account of his 


delays in giving them deliverance ſ; and they plainly told him, that, if he would 
not ſave them from the Engliſh ſectaries, he ſhould no longer be their God 3 
advantage having offered itſelf on a Sunday, they hindered the General from 
making _ 0 Ms left. he ous involve the nation in the guilt of fabbath- 
OE 
seni Chand kimfelf i in a very 11 Gtuation, He had no be but 
what he received by ſea. He had not had the precaution to bring theſe in ſufficient 


"Nm" n to en. He retired to Dunbar, 
tg Leſley 


* Sir Bd. Walker, P. 1. + 1d 5 26. 13 
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Lefley elle bing By ed on che 3 1 which 1 8 
that town. There lay many difficult paſſes betwixt Dunbar and Berwic, and of 
_ theſe Leſley. had taken poſſeſſion, The Engliſh general was brought to extremity. 

Fe had even entertained a reſolution of ſending by ſea all his foot and artillery to 

l England, and of breaking thro', at all hazards, with his cavalry. 'T 15 cen 

1 the Scotch eccleſiaſtics ſaved bin from this loſs and diſhonor. 

Nin and day the miniſters had been wreſtling with the Lord in prayer, as «they 4 
termed | it; and they fancied, that they had art laſt obtained the victory. Revelations,  — 
they ſaid, were made them, that the ſectarian and heretical army, along with Agag, ET 
meaning Cromwel, was delivered into their hands. Upon the faith of theſe viſions, Battle of 
they forced their general, maugre all his remonſtrances, to deſcend inge o the plain, 1 


with a view of attacking. the Engliſh in their retreat. Cromwel, looking thro a 
perſpective glaſs, ſaw the Scotch camp in motion; and foretold, without the E help 


of revelations, that the Lord had delivered his enemies into bis hands. He gave 


orders im mediately for an attack. In this battle it was eaſily obſerved, that nothing, ns of e 

in military actions, can ſupply the place of diſcipline and experience; and that, —_ 
the preſence of real danger, where men are not accuſtomed to it, the fumes of en- 
thuſiaſm preſently diſſipate, and loſe their influence. The Scotch, tho? double in 
number to the Engliſh, were ſoon put to flight, and purſued with great ſlaughter. 
| T he chief, if not only reſiſtance Was made by one regiment of Highlanders, that 
part of the army which was the leaſt infected with enthuſiaſm. No victory cou 
be more compleat than this obtained by Cromwel. - About 3000 men were ſlain, 
and 9000 taken priſoners. Cromwel purſued his advantage, and took poſſeſſion 
of Edinburgh and Leith. The remnants of the Scotch army fled to Stirling. T he 
approach of the winter ſeaſon, and an ague, which ſe 12ed Cromwel, oo him fron 
puſhing the victory any farther, Jes 3 

Tux clergy made great lamentations, and told hes Lord; chat? it was Title to 
them to ſacrifice their lives and eſtates, but to him it was a great loſs to ſuffer 

his elect and choſen to be deſtroyed :. They publiſhed a declaration, containing 

the cauſe of late misfortunes. Theſe viſitations they aſcribed to the manifold | 
provocations of the King's houſe, of which, they feared, he had not yet tho- 

rowly repented ; the ſecret intruſion of malignants into the King's family and even 

into the camp; the leaving of a moſt malignant and profane guard of horſe, who, - 
being ſent for to be purged, came two days before the defeat, and. were allowed * 
ro fight in the army; the owning of the King's quarrel by many without ſubordi- * 
nation to religion and liberty; and the carnal W of ry —_—— wth = 

neglett ol 8 prayers in 9 5 e 4545 


* Sir Edward Walker. 
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the chief points of the eee heology. 
wo) retort on them their favorite argur OVIC 


events, which to thei 
replied, chat the Lord had only hid his face, for a time 
wEP inſiſted, that the appeal had been made to 


'ceclefiaſties. He 


xd = en yoo ane fee 


1 had not declared againſt them. But the miniſters thought, that the ſame 
ir enemies were judgements, to them were but trials; and they 
from Jacob, But Crom- 


od in the moſt expreſs and ſolemn 
nd that in the fields 15 a an e Had 9 aa = 


Ter, 


for of the "SER - rx ied VHF 


as Ws ing as 4 tary Sins, event. 


Tus fas of the eder was paid 5 | 
moſt equally his enemies; and the 


The armies, which fought on both ſides, were a 


. vanquiſhed were now obliged to give him ſome more authority, and apply to him for 


e 
appearance of reſpect, Charles remained in the hands of the moſt rigid Covenanters; 


ſupport. The Parliament was ſummoned to meet at St. Johnſtone. Hamilton, 
| Lauderdale, and all the Engagers were admitted into court and camp, on condition 
of doing public pennance, and expreſſing repentance. for their late tranſgreſſions. 


Some Malignants alſo. crept in under various pretexts. The intended humiliation or 
pennance of the King was changed into the ceremony of his coronation, which 
with great pomp and magnificence was performed at Scone. But amidft all this 


and tho? treated with civility and courteſy by Argyle, a man of parts and addreſs, 
he was little better than a priſoner, and was s {ty NON to > all wa id and 


pedantry of the ecclefiaſtics. _ 
Trrs young prince was in a bn, which der ill ſaited his temper wht dic. 


. All thoſe good . which he mon his affability, his wit, his = 
pn, . 


This is the beft of Cheek W 1 that remain, and we ſhall les extra a paſ- 
ſage out of it. You ſay you have not ſo learned Chriſt as to hang the equity of your cauſe upon 


events. We could wiſh that blindneſs had not been upon your eyes to all thoſe marvellous diſpenſa- 


* tions, which God hath wrought lately in England. But did not you ſolemnly appeal and pray ? 
Did not we do Þ too? And ought not we and you to think, with fear and trembling, of the hand of 
s the great God, in this mighty and ſtrange appearance e of his, but can flightly call it an event? Were 
not both your and our expectations renewed from time to time, while we waited on God, to fee 
% which way he would manifeſt himſelf upon our appeals ? And ſhall we, after all theſe our. prayers, 
«. faſtings, tears, expectations and ſolemn appeals, call theſe mere events? The Lord pity you. Surely 
* we fear, becauſe it has been a merciful and a gracious deliverance to us. 

I beſeech you in the bowels of Chriſt, ſearch after the mind of the Lord in it towards you, 8 we 


«« ſhall help you by our prayers that you may find it, For yet, if we know our heart at all, our bowels 
* do inChrilt yearn after the godly in Scotland,” Tlhuufloe, Vol. I. p. 58, 
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never could mould portment into that nchen grimice, 
enanters mer ren e of his converſion. The duke 
of Buckingham was the only Engliſh: courtier allowed to attend him; and by his 
a ingonious: talent of ridicule, he had i himſelf extremely agreeable to his 
maſter, While ſo many object of deriſion- furrounded them, it was difficult to be 
altogether inſenſible to the temptation, and wholly to ſuppreſs the laugh. Obliged 
to attend from morning to night at prayers and ſermons, they betrayed. evident 
ſymptoms of wearineſs or contempt. The clergy never could eſteem the King 
ſufficiently regenerated: And by continued exhortations, remonſtrances, and re- 
primands, they ſtill endeavoted to bring him to a juſter ſenſe of his ſpiritual duty. 
Tx King's paſſion for the fair could not altogether be reſtrained. He had once 
fas obſerved uſing ſome familiarities with a young woman; and a committee of 
miniſters was appointed to reprove him for a behavior ſo unbecoming a covenanted 
monarch. The ſpokeſman of the committee, one Douglaſs, began with a ſevere | 
aſpect, informed the King that great ſcandal had been given to the godly, enlarg 
on the heinous nature of fin, and concluded with exhorting his Majeſty, whenev 
he was diſpoſed to amuſe himſelf, to be more careful, for the future, in eee 
his windows. This delicacy, fo unuſual to the place and to the character of th 
man, was remarked by the King; and he never forgot the obligation. 
Tux King, ſhocked with all the indignities, and perhaps, ſtill more tired with 
all the formalities, which he underwent, made an attempt to regain his liberty. 
General Middleton, at the head of ſome Royaliſts, being proſcribed by the Cove- 
nanters, kept in the mountains, expecting ſome 8 of ſerving his maſter. 
The King reſolved to Join them. He ſecretly made his eſcape from Argyle, and fled 
towards the Highlands. Colonel Montgomery, with a troop of horſe, was ſent in 
- purſuit of him. He overtook. the King, and perſwaded him to return. The Roy- 
alifts, being too weak to ſupport him, Charles was the more eaſily induced to com- 
ply. This incident procured him afterwards better treatment and more authority; 
the Covenanters being afraid of driving him by their rigors, to ſome deſperate re- 
ſolution. Argyle renewed his courtſhip to the King, and the King, with equal 
diſſimulation, pretended to repoſe great confidence in Argyle. He even went fo | 
far as to drop hints of his intention to marry that nobleman's daughter: But * 128 
to do with a man too wiſe to be ſedueed by ſuch groſs artifices. 


As ſoon as the ſeaſon would permit, the Scotch army was aſſembled under Hamilton 


and * M anqh the King was allowed to join the camp. T he. forces of the weſtern 
„ Counties, 


were ne not to unite eter: reg ith that of an army, ahh admitted any: . 
Engagers or Malignants among them; and they kept 1 n-ahogy. apart under Ker. 
6 They called themſelves the Proteſters ; and their frantic-clergy declaimed equally - 
againſt the King and Cromwel. The other: party were denominated Refolutioners, . 
and theſe diſtinftions continued long after-to-divide and agitate the kingdom. 
_ CnaxLEs encamped at the Torwoed ;-- and his generals refolved to conduct: 
themſelves by the ſame cautious maxims, which, ſo long as they were embraced, 
had been ſucceſsful during the former campaign. The town of Stirling lay at his. 
back, and the whole north ſupplied him with proviſions. Strong entrenchments . 
defended his front and-it-was in vain that Cromwel made every attempt-to bring - 
him to an engagement. After loſing much time, the Engliſh general ſent Lam- 
bert over the firth into Fife, with an intention of cutting off the proviſions- of the 
Scotch army. Lambert fell upon Holborne and Brown, who commanded a party 
of the Scotch, and with great ſlaughter put them to rout. Cromwel alſo paſſed. 
over with his whole army, and lying at. the args: of: the "ORs: made it eee 
for him to keep his poſt any longer. 
CHARLES, reduced to deſpair, — a "adi eta a: ac; Peder 
contending for empire. Having the way open to England, he reſolved immedi- | 


ately to march into that-country, where he expected, that all his friends and all 
thoſe diſcontented with the preſent. government would flock to his ſtandard. He 


| perſwaded the generals to enter into the ſame views; and with one conſent the army, 
to the number of 14000 men, roſe from their 7 and advanced by. N uy” . 


nies towards the ſouth. 5 
CROMWEL was rays at the'n movements: Abele Scotch army... Wholly-in intent 
on offending his enemy, he had expoſed his friends to the moſt imminent danger, 
and ſaw the King with a large army marching into England, where his preſence, 
from the general hatred, which prevailed againſt the Parliament, was capable of 
operating ſome great revolution. But if this conduct was an overſight in Cromwel, 
he quickly repaired it by his vigilance and activity. He diſpatched letters to the Par- 
liament, exhorting them not to be terrified at the approach of the Scotch: He ſent 
orders every where for aſſembling forces to oppoſe the King: He ordered Lambert > 
with a body-of cavalry to hang upon the rear of the royal army, and infeſt their 
march: And he himſelf, leaving Monk with 7000 men to compleat the reduCtion > 
of Scotland, followed the King with all the expedition poſſible. 1 
ChARLEs found himfelf diſappointed in his expectations of encreaſing his G 
The Scotch, terrified at the proſpect of ſo hazardous an enterprize, fell off in great 


pumbers, The Engliſh — having no warning Siven them of tg 
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Ki ing $ approach, w were not prepared to 5 joint im 
army bythe orders which "OY gears 5 atem had iſſued, ernte way 
even in this gy ash xtre o ge who wot 10 dx fubſetibe Gent abe The earl. 


Vas ſoon foppreſſed by a-party 
he arrived at Worceſter, mand, 
and fatiguing pen were 10 _ ren „ 

| in the Torwood. VL; ; . $15 . 

Sven is the "OR of eſtabliſhed 8 th 
| Wees in uſurpation the moſt unjuſt and en wo authority ſufficient - to 
raiſe every where the militia of the counties; and theſe, united with che regular 
forces, bent all their efforts againſt the King; With an army of above 40000 men, 3d 3d of Septems- ; 

Cromwel fell upon Worceſter ;- and attacking it on all ſides, and meeting with lie- ber 
tle reſiſtance except from Hamilton and Middleton, broke in upon the difordered 
| Royaliſts. The-ftreets of the city were ſtrowed with the dead. Hamilton, a no- Battle of 
bleman of greatbravery and honor, was mortally wounded; Maſſey wounded and 3 
taken priſoner; the King, having given many proofs of perſonal valor, was obliged 
to fly. The whole Scotch army were either killed or taken priſoners. The few, 
who were able to eſeape from the field of battle, the e rn with. 
national antipathy, inhumanly put to death. 

Tux King left-Worceſter at ſix o'clock in the afternoon, and without halting; "The Kings 
travelled about twenty-ſix miles; in company with fifty or ſixty of his friends. To 
ſecure himſelf, he thought it beſt to ſeparate from his companions ; and he left 

them without communicating his intentions to any of them. By the earl of Derby 3 
directions, he went to Boſcobel, a lone houſe in the borders of Staffordſhire, inha- 
bited by one Penderell, a farmer. To him Charles entruited himſelf.” The man x. 

had dignity of fentiments much above his condition; and tho death was denounced 
againſt all who concealed the King, and a great reward promiſed to whoever ſhould 
betray him, he profeſſed and maintained unſhaken fidelity. He took the affiſtance - 
of his four brothers, equally honorable with himſelf ; and having. cloathed the 
King in a garb like their own, they led him into the neighboring wood, put a bill : 
into his hand, and pretended to employ themſelves in cutting faggots. Some 
nights he lay upon ſtraw in the houſe, and fed upon ſuch homely fare as it afforded. 

For a better concealment, .he mounted upon an oak, where he ſheltered himſelf 
among the leaves and branches for twenty-four hours... Several ſoldiers. he fave: 
Paß by. Alt of them were intent in ſearch of the King; and -many-expreſſed i in 
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5 | The King 8 feet w were 60 hurt by walking hot in i heavy boots or count! 


Charles kept himſelf retired in this chamber, the butler, one Pope, ſoon kne 


Aon 


» Ana cou 2 gay i in e re- 

| it. with mmi mene danger. en ue „ 
ſte . Seer n and even the ſmalleſt 
night er fatal. Having joined lord Wilmot, who was 
ri ey agar _ | to 3 themſelves into the hands of 

ved at Bentley, not many miles diſtant. 
ymen's _ 
m, that he was obliged to mount on horſeback ; aid he tra- 
8 W attended by the five Penderells, who had been ſo 
ithful to him. Lane formed a ſcheme for his journey to Briſtol, where, it was 
ed, he would find a flip, in which he might tranſport himſelf. He had a near 

W s erb e hved within three miles of that city, and wa 

of her delivery. He obtained a paſs (for during 
70 * e was requiſite) for his ſiſter Jane Lane and a 


—.— to tray 3 dat gn Frey of viſiting an 3 her rela- 


Z rying 2 hit his hel paſſed for a ga who had accidentally 10 ined them. 


"WHEN they arrived at Norton's, Mrs. Lane pretended, that ſhe had brought 


along as her ſervant, a poor lad, a neighboring farmer's ſon, who was ill of an 


ague; and ſhe begged a private room for him, where he might be quiet. Tho? 


him ; ; and throwing himſelf on his knees, prayed for his Majeſty's life and preſer- 


vation. The King was alarmed ; but made the butler promiſe that he would keep 
the ſecret from every mortal, even. from his maſter; : and he was faithful to his 


; engagement. ns. 1 5 - 


No ſhip, it was . would, for. a 3 ſet Cl fury Briſtol, 0 for 


| a France or Spain; and the King was obliged to go elſewhere for a paſſage. He 
entruſted himſelf to colonel Windham of Dorſetſhire, an affectionate partizan of 


the royal family. The natural effect of the long civil wars and of the furious 


rige, to which all men were wrought up in their different factions, was, that 


every one's inclinations and affections were thorowly known, and even the courage 
and fidelity of moſt men, by the variety of incidents, had been put to trial. The 
Ropyaliſts too had, many of them, been obliged to contrive concealments in their 
houfes for themſelves, their friends, or moſt valuable effects; and the arts of elud- 


3. my enemy had been often practiſed. All theſe circumſtances proved favor- 
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preſſe the utmo 


child in defence of his father, ſhe was now rob re in her declining years, to be 

inſtrumental in the preſervation of himſelf. 

Thomas, his TROP in the year 1636, a few 1 before his death, cited to him 
rene and 


his five ſons. My children,” faid he, we have hitherto ſeen f 
quiet times onde our three laft ſovereigns : : But I muſt now warn you to pre- 
<< pare for clouds and ſtorms. Factions ariſe on every ſide and threaten the tran- 
* quillity of your native countr) 
* and obey your Prince, and Sh to the Crown. I charge you never to forſake 
<« the Crown, tho? it ſhould hang upon a buſh.” 4 Theſe laſt words,” added 


| Windham, “ made ſuch impreſſions on all our been that the many afflictions 
te of theſe fad times could never efface their indelible characters. From innu- 


merable inſtances it appears how deep rooted in the minds of the Engliſh gentry” 
of that age was the principle of loyalty to their ſovereign 3 that noble and gene- 


rous principle, inferior only in excellence to the more enlarged and more inlight. 
ened affection towards a legal conftitution. | But 3 thoſe times s of 8 ger | 
uſurpation, theſe paſſions were the ſame. _ 
TEE King continued nineteen days i in Windham's pie; ad all: his ends in- 
Britain and in every part of Europe, remained in the moſt anxious ſuſpence with 


regard to his fortune: No one could conjecture whether he was dead or alive; and 
the report of his death, being generally believed, happily relaxed the vigilant: 


ſearch of his enemies. Trials were made to procure a veſſel for his eſcape ;: but 
he ſtill met with diſappointments, Having left Windham's houſe, he was obliged 


again to return to it. He paſſed thro* many other adventures; aſſumed different 
diſguiſes ; in every ſtep was expoſed to imminent perils; and received daily proofs 
of uncorrupted fidelity and attachment. The ſagacity of a ſmith, who remarked,. 
that his horſe's ſhoes had been made in the north, not in the weſt, as he pretended, 


once detected him; and he narrowly eſcaped. AtShorcham in Suſſex a veſſel was 
at laſt found, in which he embarked. He had been known to ſo many, that, if 
he had 1 not ſet 1 in that critical moment, it had been impoſſible for him to eſcape. 
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indham told the King that Sir 


But whatever happen, do you faithfully honor 
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5 Inge the ambition of this enterprizing . politician. | 
thought nor n views, which might qualify. them for a 
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ate friends theſe aſp 8 
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4 heſe men 75 not that large 
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of legiſlators: . Selfiſh aims and-bigotry chiefly engroſſed their attention. 


a : carried their right; auſterity | fo far as to enact laws, declaring 9 after 
the firſt act, to be felony, without benefit of clergy . They made ſmall pro- 


greſs 1 in that important work, , which. they profeſſed to have. ſo much at heart, the 


| Jerrling a new model of repreſentation, and faxing à plan of government: The 


nation began to apprehend, that they intended to eſtabliſh themſelves as a perpe- 
ttal legiſlature, and to confine the whole power to 60 or 70 perſons, who called 
: themſelves the Parliament of the Commonwealth of England. And while they 


<2 ; pretended to beſtow new liberties ypon the nation, they found themſelves obliged 


to infringe even the moſt valuable of thoſe, which, thro' time immemorial, hae 
been tranſmitted from their anceſtors. Not daring to entruſt the trials of treaſon 15 
to juries, who, being choſen. indifferently from among the people, would have 
been little favorable to the Commonwealth, and would have formed their verdict 
upon the antient laws, they eluded that noble inſtitution, by which the govern- 
ment of this iſland has ever been ſo much diſtinguiſhed. They had ſeen evidently 
in the trial. of Lilburn what they could expe& from juries. This man, the moſt 
turbulent, but the moſt” upright and courageous of human kind, was tried for a 

tranſgreſſion of the new ſtatute of treaſons : But tho“ he was plainly guilty, he 

was acquitted, to the infinite joy of the people. Weſtminſter Hall, . nay the whole 


city, rang with ſhouts and acclamations. Never did any eſtabliſhed power receive | 


ſo ſtrong a declaration of its uſurpation and invalidity; and from no other inſtitu- 
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leſſened their authority, the Parliament erected a high court of juſtice, who were 
to receive indi&ments from the council of ſtate. This court was compoſed en- 
tirely of men, devoted to the ruling party, without name or character, determined 

to ſacrifice every thing to their own ſafety or ambition. Colonel Euſebi 
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Juriſdiction.” Love, Gibbons, and other preſbyterians, having enteral into a 
plot againſt the Republic, were alſo tried and executed. The earl of Derby, fir 


; 1 imothy Fetherſtone, Benbowe, being taken priſoners after the battle of Wor- 


ceſter, were put to death by ſentence. of a court martial: A method of proceed- | 
Ing declared unlawful by that very petition. of right, for which a former Parlia- 


ment had fo ſtrenuouſiy enen 1 t . 2 8 Ee hac 
1 from the King. 


Excrrrixo their principles of is; Wi maxims, by which the tha bli- 


cans regulated eccleſiaftical affairs, no more prognoſticated any durable ſett 
than thoſe by which they conducted their e 
of congregations, claſſes,” and aſſemblies was not allowed to be finiſhed - 
even the intention of many leaders in the Parliament to admit 
church, and to leave every one, without any guidance of the r ma 
brace whatever ſect and te 
wits tor Pert 


that by this policy the enthuſiaſtic ſpirit muſt. of N 


lity, from 


Ae n rener of the else wilininettd Few of the eccleſiſtics, be raiſed to 


"ow 2 height as to elude all the tyes of civil and moral duty. 


+Tax Parliament went fo faras to make ſome approaches, in one province, 10 2 


6 their independant model. Almoſt all the clergy of Wales being ejected as ma- 
lignants, itinerant preachers with a ſmall ſallary were ſettled, not above four or 


five in each county; and theſe, being furniſhed with horſes at the public charge, 
| hurried from place to plate, and carried, as they expreſſed themſelves, the glad 


tidings of the Er *, They were all of them men of the loweſt birth and edu- 
cation, who had deſerted mechanical trades, in order to follow this new profeſ- 
ſion: And in this particular, as well as in their W Ae, they foil * 


tended to be more truly apoſtolical. 


Tax Republicans, both by the turn of their diſpoſition, and by the nature or 


the inſtrumen a J which they da were becker e for acts ol Naar and 
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us 2 foe to his new acquired dominion, and ſenſible of Og - unequal con- 
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Ireton puniſhed without mercy. Sir Phel 
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1 1T# equal eaſe were J e Set Scilly, p 
under ſubjeRtion to the Republic; and the ſea, which had been much 
m theſe iſlands, was rendered entirely ſafe to the Engliſh c 


2 che Ile of Man b brought 


wy 


ö The Colttials of Derby defended the Iſle of Man; and with great er mene 


| viel d to the nec flity of fi ring to the enemy. This lady, 3 daughter of 
*h Wutrious houſe of Trimoiiille in mines had, during the civil wars, diſplayed 

r r obſtinate defence of Latham-Houſe againſt the parlia- 
. bel che glory of being the laſt perſon in tlie three 
dene dant r rant who rank to a viftorious 
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mentary 
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mmonwealth. 
1 RELAND and Scotland were now entirely ſubdued Sy uid to n 
of Ireland; commanding a dumerous army of 30,000 
the work of ſub bduing the revolted Iriſh; and he d them 
which, tho' in themſelves of no great moment, proved fatal 
10 -Prifoners, who Rag any hong, in 3 
time afterwards, brought to the gibbet, Sad: foffered an 5 Sn. which 
by his inhuman cruelties he had ſo well merited. Limeric, a conſiderable town, 
fill remained in the hands of the Iriſh; and Iretor, after a vigorous ſiege, made 
himſelf maſter of it. He was here infected with the plague, and ſhortly after 
died; a very memorable onage, much celebrated for his vigilance, induſtry, 
capacity, even for the Ari execution of juſtice in that unlimited command, 
Which he poſſeſſed in Ireland: He was _ obſerved to be inflextble in all his pur- 
| Poſes; and it was believed by many, that he was animated with a ſincere and paſ- 
Honate love for liberty, and never pe _ been Induced, by any motive, to 
ſubmit to the ſmalleſt appearance Cromwel appeared to be 
"much: afflicted by his death; and the — wi repoſed great confidence in 
him, were inconſoleable. To ſhow their regard for his merit and ſervices, they 
beſtowed an eſtate of two thouſand pounds a year on his family hi 
with a magnificent funeral at the public charge. Tho“ the 
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victory. That vnn r oe diſguſted with the King on account of — vio- 
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3 ſubmiſſions to the rg 25 retired into England, where he ſoon - 


after died. He was a ſteddy catholic; but a man much reſpected by all parties. 
5 Tur faccelſes, which attended Monk in Scotland, were no leſs deciſive. That 


"hls general laid ſiege to Stirling caſtle; and tho' it was well provided. for de ence, > 
it was ſoon ſurrendered to him. He there became maſter of 


crown and ſcepter; and he ſent them to England. 


kingdom, along with the 
earl of Leven, the earl of * 


ſet upon by. colonel Alured, and moſt of them taken priſoners. Sir Philip Muſ- 

grave, along with ſome Scotch, being engaged at Dumfries in a like ne, 

met with the ſame fate. Dundee was a town well fortiſied, ſupplied 

garriſon under Lumiſden, u, and full of all the rich furniture, the Sins — money 

of the Kingdom Which had been ſent thither as to a place of ſafety. Monk ap- 
ed before it . and having made a breach gave a general aſſault. He carried 


or into the 


example, Aberdeen 
and forts, of their on accord, yielded to the enemy. Argyle made his ſub 


ſions to the Engliſh. Commonwealth; and excepting a few Royaliſts, who remained 5 


ſome time in the mountains, under the earl of Glencairn, lord Balcarras, and ge- 
neral Middleton, that kingdom, which had hitherto, thro' all ages, by m means af 
its ſituation, Fe, and YR, enen . ind -pend: ny. was re uced to a 


total ſubjection. 


Fas Engliſh Parliament ene Sir Hilary Va e, St. J ch and _ e 
bone; to ſettle Scot e men, who poſſeſſed little of the real ſpirit of li- 
„ knew How to rnaintain alt the appearances of it; and they required the vo- 

ounties and towns of this conquered kingdom, before 
they would unite them i into the fame Commonwealth with England. The clergy 
proteſted incorporation would draw along with it a ſu- 
bordinaron = the each o de tae in Ho things of Chriſt . Engliſh judges, 


Joined 


atone. lee Oates: and- ties coblbemen, having 
met near Perth, in order to concert means for raiſing a new army, were ſuddenly 
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THE commonwe ALTH. > 
> le to G Scotch, were appointed to determine all cauſes ; ; Juſtice was ſtrictly 6 Chap/T. 
executed ; order and peace maintained; the Scotch being freed. from the Tay 8 


pride ad of Monk, a man who poſſeſſed a good capacity for the arts 
L 2 of 2 and War, ſerved ai "6 N the nah of men and mw 


S446 — 


Br ik total redugion an 
kg leiſure to look abroad, and to exert their vigor i in 8 e * PE he Dutch war. 
Dutch were the firſt who felt the weight of their arms. 
Dun the life of Frederic Henry, Prince of Orange, the States yy main- | 
tained an exact neutrality in the civil wars of England, and had never interpoſed, 
except by their good offices, betwixt the contending parties. When William, 
who had married an Engliſh Princefs, ſucceeded to his father's commands and au- 
thority +, the States, both before and: after the execution of the late King, were 
aceuſed. of taking ſteps more favorable to the royal cauſe, and of betraying a great 
alienation from the Parliament. It was long before the Envoy of the Engliſh Com- 
N ee could obtain an audience of the States General. The murderers of Do- 
aus were not purſued with ſuch vigor as the Parliament expected. And d 
regard had been payed the King, and many good offices performed to him, 
* the public and by men of all ranks, in the United Provinces. | 5 
Arx the death of William, Prince of Orange , which was 3 with foe 
the a py * 2 1 and” the” n of the 3 the Parliament 
| | 3 thought, 


'» It 8 an 8 7 of the presbyterian ecclefaſtics to Rede a chaplain in the great families, 
WhO ated as a ſpy upon his maſter, and gave them intelligence of the moſt private tranſactions and 
diſcourſes of the family. A ſignal inſtance of prieſily tyranny, and the ſubjection of the nobility! 
They even obliged the ſervants to give intelligence againſt their maſters. Whitlocke, p. 5oz. The 
fame author, p. 512, tells the following ſtory. The ſynod meeting at Perth, and citing the miniſters. 
and people, who had expreſſed a diſlike of their heavenly government, the men being out of the way, 
their wives reſolved to anſwer for them. And on the day of appearance, 120 women with good clubs 
in their hands came and beſieged the church, where the reverend minifters ſat. They ſent one of their 
number to treat with the females, and he threatening excommunication, they baſted him for his labor, 
kept him priſoner, and ſent a party of 60, who routed the reſt of the clergy, bruiſed their bodies 
ſorely, took all their baggage and 12 horſes, One of the miniſters, after à mile's running, taking all 
creatures for his foes, meeting with a ſoldier fell on his knees, who knowing nothing of the matter 
asked the blackcoat what he meant. The female conquerors, having laid hold on the ſyned clerk, 
beat him till he forſwore his office. Thirteen miniſters rallied about 4 miles from the Place, and 
yoted that this village ſhould never more have a ſynod in it, but be accurſed ; and that tho? in the years 
1638 and 39, the godly women were "on 5 for 2 the bers, ro now the wine ſex * de. 
eſteemed wicked. 
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lap. I. tho oght,. that the t time was now come of cemen 


ET 1652. United Provinces. St. John, lord chief juſtice, who was ſent over to che 
ecies. of coalition betwixt the two Republics, 


entertained the idea of forming a 1 
which would have rendered their intereſts totally inſeparable z but fearing 1 
extraordinary a project would not be reliſhed, he contented himſelf with droppi 
ſome hints of it, and openly went no farther than to propoſe a ſtrict defenſive 
5 Alliance betwixt England and the States, ſu uch as has now, for near ſeventy years, 
„ 2 place betwixt theſe friendly powers *. . But the States, Who were unwilli 
„„ to form a Ar ee with a gor ernment, whoſe meaſures were fo obno 
ous and whoſe ſituation ſe ſeemed ſo precarious, offered only to renew. the former al- 


nents of in eta eee 
_ Tho' war with ſo conſiderable a naval 
Engliſh Parliament into hoſtile meaſures. Many of the members 
foreign war would ſerve as a pretext for continving the ſame Parliament, and 4 
5 the new model of a repreſentative, with which the 
flattered. Others hoped, that the war would furniſh a reaſon for maintaining, 
ſome time longet, that numerous mercenary army, which was ſo much complained 
| of . On the other hand, . ſome, who dreaded the encreafing power, of 
expected. that the great expence of naval armaments would prove a 
8 eſtabliſhment. 2 . atentian af che | 
| fink” their floriſhing commerce. 05 * to theo a luſtre on-theireftabliſk- 
— ment, which was ſo. new and unpopular, All theſe views, enforced by the violent 
: | 6 We are ld! in 155 life of Sir Harry Vane, that that famous Raeder oppoſed ie Dutch. ur, 
and that it was zhe military gentlemen chieſſy who ſupported that meaſure, - _ 


antlers ; _ anufactory of their own country. By this law, 
general, the Dutch v were chiefly 0 5 whoſe e 3 few c commodities 


pretended to have 8 and above eighty Du =o — 
fell into their hands and were made prize of. The cruelties, practiſed on the N 


Kaare bete, diſp 8 5 


d as a menace, and Farther confirmed the 
minds of men, in both ſtates, were 


ee ene ſinee each of th vſent to his own ſtate a relation totally op- . 
pe te in all its circumſtances to that of the other, Ne Bis c . 
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HISTORY. \T BRITAI 
1 who are diſtinct from the Codheib of ſtate; "had den Tromp no anda to 
* I 5 ſtrike, but had left him to his own diſcretion with regard to that vain, but much 
' .*, conteſted, ceremonial. They ſeemed willing to introduce the claim of an equality 
with thehew Commonwealth, and to interpret the former reſpect, which they W 
- ever payed the Engliſh flag, as a deference due only to the Monarchy, This 
 cumſtance forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt the narration of the Dutch admiral, 
The whole Orange party, it muſt be remarked, to which 0 was ſuſpetted tc to 
adhere, were deſirous of a war with England, _ 1 _ 3 
BARE, tho' his ſquadron conſiſted only of ffreen . recin * BY a : 
| battle began, by eight under captain Bourne, maintained the fight with great bravery 
for five hours, and ſunk one ſhip of the enemy and took another. Night parted me 
combatants, and the Dutch fleet retired towards the coaſt of Holland. The populace 
of London were enraged, and would have inſulted the Dute ambaſſadors, who | 
lived at Chelſea, had not the council of ſtate ſent guards to protect „ 
Wurx the States heard of this action, of which the fatal conſequences were 6 ay 
Loli they were in the utmoſt conſternation. They immediately diſpatched 
Paw, penſionary of Holland, as their ambaſſador extraordinary to London, and 
ordered him to lay before the Parliament the narrative which Tromp had ſent of thi 
late rencounter. They entreated them, by all the bands of their common religion, 
and common liberties, not to precipitate themſelves 1 into hoſtile meaſures, but to 
appoint commiſſioners, who ſhould examine every circumſtance of the action, and 
5 clear up the truth, which lay in obſcurity. And they pretended, that they had 
given no orders to their admiral to offer any violence to the Engliſh, but would ſe- 
verely puniſh him, if they found upon enquiry, that he had been guilty of an 
action, which they ſo much diſapproved. The imperious Parliament would hearken 
to none of theſe reaſons or remonſtrances... Elated with the multiplied ſucceſſes, 
which they had obtained over their domeſtic enemies, they thought, that every 
thing muſt yield to their fortunate arms; and they gladly ſeized the opp rtunity, 
which they ſought, of making war upon the States. They demanded, that, with- 
. out any farther delay or enquiry, reparation ſhould be made for all the damages, 
Tubes 7 which the Engliſh had ſuſtained. And when this demand was not complied With 
hey diſpatched orders for commencing war againſt the United Provinces. _ - ;, 
BAE failed northwards with a numerous fleet, and fell upon the herring 3 
which were eſcorted by twelve men of war. All theſe he either took or diſperſed, | 
Tromp followed him with a fleet of above a hundred fail... When theſe two admi- 
rals were within ſight of each other, and preparing for battle, a furious ſtorm. at- 
racks them. : Blake took ſhelter i in W * r harbors. the Doh fleet was nor 
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cording to the Engliſh accounts, engaged the famous de Ruiter, who had under 


him fifty. ſhips of war, along with thirty merchant- men. The Dutch ſhips were 


indeed of inferior force to the Engliſh. De Runter, the: only. admiral in Eu- 


4 THE © 0 M M 0 NW E A L T H. 4 
= SI Groncr Mob near Plymouth, tho? he hy only forty thine Ac- 


rope, who has attained a renown equal to that of the greateſt general, de- 


fended himſelf ſo well, that Ayſcue gained no advantage over him. Night parted 


them in the greateſt heat of the combat. De Ruiter next day failed off with his 


convoy. I 8 g had been Ko ſhattered in wg 2 525 tan 2 55 were not able 
to 0 purſue. PTE 1 I 


NAR the cult of Ka Blake, oi *r Mats and Pen, met « Us Dutch 


4255 nearly equal i in number, commanded by de Witte and de Ruiter. A battle 
was fought much to the diſadvantage of the Dutch. Their rear-admiral was boarded 


and taken. Two other veſſels were funk and C one blown . The Dutch mw 


next day made fail towards Holland. 


Tux Engliſh were not fo ſucceſsful 1 in 7 5 1 Van Galen; with 0 
ſu perior force attacked captain Badily, and 2 e him. 9 victory” OO | 


28th of Oc- 


tober. 


he bought with the loſs of his life. "> 


' Sx4-FIGHTS are ſeldom ſo deciſive as to difable * eas from 238 ons 


in a little time againſt the victors. Tromp, ſeconded by de Ruiter, met, near he 
Goodwins, with Blake, whol ſe fleet was inferior to theirs, but who was reſolved not 


to decline the combat. A furious battle commenced, where the admirals on botli 


| Tides, as well as the inferior officers and ſeamen, exerted extraordinary bravery. In 
this action, the Dutch had the advantage. Blake himſelf was wounded. The 


Garland and Bonaventure were taken. Two ſhips were burned and one ſunk. : 
Night came very opportunely to fave the Engliſh fleet. After this victory, 


Tförnp! in a bravado affixed a broom to his main-maſt 3 as if he were reſolved to 
tg WE ſea entirely of all . 25 85 J LA CLE Yrs 


Gn preparations were made i in | England, in order to wipe of this Ae 
A gallant fleet of eighty ſail was fitted out. Blake commanded, and Dean under 
him, along with Monk, who had been ſent for from Scotland. When they lay off 
Portland, they deſcried near break of day the Dutch fleet of ſeventy-ſix veſſels, 


failing up the Channel, along with a convoy of 300 merchant-men, who had re- 


ceived orders to wait at the Iſle of Rhe, till the fleet ſhould arrive to eſcorte them. 
Tromp and de Ruiter commanded the Dutch. This battle was the moſt furious 


which had yet been fought, betwixt theſe two warlike and rival nations. Three 


days was the battle continued with the utmoſt rage and obſtinacy; and Blake, who 
was victor, gained not more e honor than Tromp, Who was vanquiſhed. The Dutch 
Vor. II. E F admiral 
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fiſheries were totally ſuſpended. A great number of their ſhips, above 1600, had: 


* 18 


| achnipal made Kiku retreat, bis fived all a inch i 5, except chin. ; 
He loſt however eleven ſhips of war, had 2000 men ſlain, and near 1500 taken 


priſoners. The Engliſh, the many: of their ſhips were extremely ſhat had bi 
one funk, Their flain were not muctt inferior in number to thoſe of the enemy. 
Alx theſe ſucceſſes of the Engliſh were chieffy owing to the ſuperior ſize of 


their veſſels; an advantage which all the ſkill and bravery of the Dutch admirals 


could not compenſate. By means of ſhip-money, an impoſition, which had been 
much. complained of, and in ſome reſpects with reaſon, the late King had- put 
the navy into a ſituation, which it had never attained in any former reign ; and he 


ventured to build ſhips of a ſize, which was then unuſual. But the weforvites, : 
tle, were ſmall in compariſon of thoſe, which 


which the Dutch met with in be 
their trade ſuſtained from the Engliſh. Their whole commerce by the Channel was 


eut off: Even that to the Baltic was much infeſted by the Engliſh privateers. Their 


fallen into the enemies hands. And all this diſtreſs they ſuffered, not for any na 


tional intereſt or neceſſity; but from vain points of honor and perſonal en ent 


Hiffolution 
of- the Parlia-. 


8. 


of which it was difficult to give a ſatisfactory account to the public. They reſolved; 
therefore to gratify the pride of the Parliament, and to make ſome advances towards 
a peace. Their reception, however, was not favorable; and it was not without 


great ſatisfaction, that they learned the diſſolution of that haughty aſſembly by the 


violence of Cromwel; 5 an event from which. they wes A more POEM © turn. 
to their affairs. 


Tx zealous. Republicans in che Parliament had not been Ih chief or firſt promo-. . 


ters of the war; but when it was once entered upon, they endeavored te draw from 
it every poſſible advantage. On all occaſions, they, ſet up. the fleet in oppoſition: 
to the army, and celebrated the glory and ſucceſſes of their naval armaments. 
They en on. the intolerable expence to which the nation was ſubjected, and 
rs the neceſſity. of diminiſhing it by a reduction of their land forces. Some 
regiments Fear had ordered to ſerye: on board the fleet in the quality of marines : 


And Cromwel, by the whole train of their proceedings, evidently faw,-that- they 
had entertained a jealouſy. of; his power and ambition, and were reſolved to bring 


him to a ſubordination under their. authority. Without Couple 7925 he reſolved: 
to prevent Wenn,. 


ON ſuch firm . was built: the Ha of this extraordinary man, that,” | 


tho? a great maſter. of fraud, he judged it ſuperfluous to employ any artifice or diſſi 
mulation in: conducting that bold enterprize.. He ſummoned a general council of 
officers; and immediately found, that they were diſpoſed to receive Whatever im- 


elke he was pleaſed to give them, Mott of them were his A. had owed. 
| | AE x their: 
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A deit nn bis favor, and rolied autit 
= R. The breach r alr 5 made; when the late King was ſeized at Holmby, 


ſome principle, were guided 2) 


their country. It was no 
ſettling a co 


ment of Jeſus and his ſaints, 


be would find his plate occupied. - 


kation not to diſſolve themſelves, but to fill up the houſe by ne 
were at that very time engaged in reaſonings with regard to this expedie 
wel in a rage immediately haſte 


: — 
* f 8 
* * 1 5 
1 


mains co diauibe 


8. . 20 New officers. ane * rat 
. eie 33 9 451 Among 3 eee ood d riche „ of 8 its m eaten had py 
long kept poſſeſſion, Harriſon, / Rich, Ovetton, and a. few others, A 
notions ſo extravagant, that they were weakly deluded 
into meaſures the moſt violent and moſt criminal. And the whole army had already 


in no er 


1 5 = 1 of 1 it was p eee roted to frat de 
Parliament: . After com plaining of the atrears, whichs were Sg to ho 3 a 
here deſi arliament to remember how many years that aſſembly had ſate, 
| what profeſions they had. I ths made of their intentions to new model the 
liſh ſucceſſive Parliaments, who might bear that burthen of 
national u affairs, Thom: which they themſelves: would gladly, after fo much danger 
igue, be at laſt weng They confeſſed, that the Parliament had atchieved 


0 great neee, and ſurmounted f difficulties; yet was it an injury, they 


ſaid, to the r nente , . dre e Front e era e, the ſervice of 
ncil, Who We execu del uri 1 | Li 
new Parliament, and eſtabliſh that fr nal ge 
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Tux Parliament took this remonſt 0 CE 
to the council of officers. The office 
tercation and oppoſition, the breach ſtill - widened t the ar 
Commonwealth. Cromwel, BY rr le 9 called a council 
of officers, in order to come to a determination with regard to the public . 
As he had here many friends, ſo had he alſo ſome opponents. Harriſon having 
aſſured the council, that the General fought only to pave the way for the goyern- 
najor-Streater briſkly replied, that Jeſus ought then 
to come quickly: For if he delayec = + till after Chriſtm⸗ eee e 
While the officers were in debate, colonel I 
goldſby informs Cromwel, that the Parliamen were ſitting, and had come to a teſo- 
| elections; and 


it, Crom- 
ens to che houſe, and carries a body of goo ſoldier 


along 
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gf fs without the leaſt oppofition, or even m 


"Hh airs 


replied the General; ar 


He «firſt addreſſed hinGF to wy s fiehd St. John, dit told Ris, that is 


115 err a purpoſe of doing what grieved him to the very ſoul, and what he 


had earneſtly with tears prayed the Lord not'to-impoſe upon him: But there was a 


neceſſity, in order to the glory of God and good of the nation. He ſate down for 


ſome time, and heard the debates with regard to the act for filling up the Parliament. 


He beckoned E arriſon, and told him, that he now judged the Parlian ent ripe for 
a diſſolution. . Sir,” ſaid Harriſon, * the work is very great and dangerous: I 
deſire you ſeriouſly to conſider, before you engage in it.“ You Jay well,” 
d thereupon fat ſtill about a quarter of an heur. "When | 


the queſtion was ready to be put, he ſaid again to Harriſon, © This is the time: IF 
up, he loaded the Parliament with the vileſt 


a * = * 


e muſt doit.” And ſuddenly ſtart 


reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, oppreſſion, and robbery of the. public. — 
Then ſtamping with his foot, Which was the fi ignal for the ſoldiers to enter, For 
*<. ſhame,” ſaid he to the Parliament, © get you gone : Give" place to honeſter 


men; to thoſe who will more faithfully diſcharge their truſt. You are no lo 

*4 a Parliament: I tell you, you are no longer a Parliament. be Lord has done 
with you: He has choſen other inſtruments for carrying on his work.” Sir 
11 arry Vane exclaiming againſt this procedure, he cried with a loud voice, Ol 


4 Sir Harry Vane, Sir Harry Vane! The Lord deliver me from Sir Harry Vane * 5 


another, Thou art an adulterer.“ To a third, Thou art a drunkard wha a 
tioner,” to a fourth. He commanded a ſoldier to 1 


att a whoremaſter, faid he. 


Taking hold of Martin by the cloke, Thot 


*glutton: And thou an extor 
ſeize the mace. © What ſhall we do with this bauble? Here take it away. It is 


. you,“ ſaid he, addrefling himfelf to the Houſe; '** that have forced me upon this. 


have ſought the Lord, night and day, that he would rather ſlay me than put 


- me upon this work. Having commanded the ſoldiers to clear the hall, he him- 
(elf went out the laſt, and We e che doors t to 8 Ivcked; ee 1 lodgings 54 


in Whitehall. 


- In this furious Wanne . fo well ans his e e did 5 


bly, whieh had filled all Europe with the renown of its actions, and with aſtoniſh- 
ment at its erimes, and whoſe commencement was n 
. people than was its final diſſolution. All parties now reaped ſueceſſively the diſmal 
pleaſure of ſeeing the injuries, which they had ſuffered, revenged on their enemies; 
and that too by the ſame arts, which had been practiſed againſt them. The King 
had ſtretched his prerogative beyond its juſt bounds; and aided by t the church,” had 


well ae 2 an end to all the liberties — che nation. The Preſby- 
a bee terians 


mur, annihilate that famous aſſem- 


more ardently deſired by the 


\ 
1 


2 


r 
Weds 


THE Ccounonwe a! Fl 4 
5 terians checked the progreſs of the court/and clergy, and excited, by cant 3 8 ny 7 


pocrify, the populace, firſt to tumults, then to war, againſt the King, the . | 
and all the Royaliſts. No ſooner had they reached the pinnacle of grandeur, than 
the Independants, under the appearance of ſtill greater fandtiry, inſtigated the army 
againſt them, and reduced them to ſubjection. The Independants, amidft their 
empty dreams of liberty, or rather of dominion, were oppreſſed by the rebellion of 
their own ſervants, and found themfelves at once expoſed to the inſults of power and 
hatred of the people. By recent, as well as all antient example, it was become evi- 
dent, that illegal violence, with whatever pretexts it may be covered, and whatever 
object it may purſue, muſt eee 8 at Fee in n. age 55 eee 
vernment of a Lok rn 1 
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| Cramuels lirth 8's private be — Barebone 8 Parliament. cromwel 
made Protector. Peace We. 3 A new Parliament. 
nſurrection of the Royaliſts. State of Europe. War with ER 
| — ore Un death of admiral Blake. 


Y amaica conquered. —— 
ko D omeſtic admini raren 145 Cromwell. Humble Petition and Advice. 


E Dunkirt taken. 218 x of the Proteffor —— His Digs 
= Ard FE 


LIVE R e R 0 MWE L in whoſ: bank the diltolution of the 8 1653. 
Or ment had left the whole power, civil and military, of three kingdoms, rs 
was born at Huntingdon, the laſt year of the former century, of a very good fa- vate . 
mily; tho he himſelf, being the ſon of a ſecond brother, inherited but a ſmall eſtate 
from bis father. In the courſe of his education he had been ſent to the univerſity; 
but his genius was found little fitted for the calm and elegant occupations of learning; 
and he made ſmall proficiency in his ſtudies. He even threw himſelf into a very 
düiſſolute and diſorderly courſe of liſe; and in gaming, drinking, debauchery,” and 
country riots, he conſumed the more early years of his youth, and diſſipated part of 
his fortune. All of a ſudden, the ſpirit of reformation ſeized him; he married, 
affected a grave and compoſed behavior, entered into all the zeal and rigor of tlie 
puritanical party, and offered to reſtore to every one whatever ſums he had formerly 


"gained by — The ſame vehemence 4 temper, which had tranſported him 
into 
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| having undertaken to drain theſe moraſſes, was obliged to apply to the King 
by the powers of royal prerogative, he got com 


_ | ſphere, into which he was now at laſt entered. His perſon was ungraceful, his 


- BRITAIN. 


the reſort of all the zea | us clergy of the party, and his hoſpitality, as well as his 
eraliries to the ſilenced and deprived munf 


ient wwe ather to inyolye him, in farther debts and difficulties, The long 
ich he ſaid to his family in the morning and again in the afternoon, 

onſumed his o. time and that of his ploughmen ; and he reſerved. no 
* for the care of his temporal affairs. His active mind, ſuperior to the low 
occupations, to which he was condemned, preyed upon itſelf; and he indulged his 
imagination in viſions, illuminations, revelations; the great nouriſhment of that 
hypocondriacal temper, to which he was ever ſubjed.. . Urged by his wants and his 


devotions, he had formed a . with Ann his near ne, who was ae 


— 


dhe retreat of the more tl among the eee party; ; 1 it was an er 


of council, which obliged them to diſembark and remain in England. The earl of 


Bedford, who poſſeſſed a large eſtate in the Fen Country, near the Ine of Ely, 
ing; and 


798) fioners appointed, who. catutted 
that work, and divided the new acquired land among the ſeveral proprietors. . 


met with oppoſition from many, among whom Cromwel diſtinguiſhed himſelf; and 
his was the firſt public opportunity, which he had met with, of Gſcovering the 


factious zeal and obſtinacy of his character. 


From accident and intrigue he was choſen by the town of C ambridge member 


of the long Parliament. His domeſtic affairs were then in great diſorder ; and 
he ſeemed not to poſſeſs any talents, which could qualify him to riſe 1 in that pu blic 


flovenly, his voice untuneable, his elocution home. y, tedious, obſcure, and 


embarraſſed. The fervor of his ſpirit frequently prompted him to riſe in ihe - 
houſe; but he was heard with no attention: His name, for above two years, is 


not to be found oftner than twice in any committee; and thoſe. committees, into 


which he was admitted, were chofen for affairs, which would more intereſt the 
zealots than the men of buſineſs. Amidſt the eloquent ſpeakers and fine gentlemen 


of the houſe he was entirely overlooked; and his friend Hambden alone was ac- 


quainted with the depth of his genius, and * 90 if a 5 war ſhould _ 
ale, he would ſoon 11 to eminence and d distinction. F Pot os 


Þ 3-5 


g OS EY RK tron wh. 


ure, now 805 a uiſhed his religious habits. His houſe was 


iniſters, proved as chargeable as his former ö 
aucheries.  'Tho' he had acquired a tolerable. fortune by a maternal uncle, he 
ound his affairs ſo injured by his expences, that he was obliged to take a farm at St, 

Ives, and apply himſelf, for ſome years, to agriculture as a profeſſion. But this 
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dene bimteif ſeems to have been 8 us where his freeing ned Chap: * 
pay from that motive, partly from the uncontroleable fury of his zeal, he al- 53+ 
ways joined that party, which puſſie every thing to extremity againſt the King. | „„ 
He was very active for the famous remonſtrance, which was the ſignal for all the 5 
enſuing commotions; and: when, after a long debate, it was carried by a ſmall 1 
majority, he told lord Falkland, chat, if the queſtion had been loſt, he was re- 
folved next day to have converted into «ir, money 'the remains of his fortune, 
and immediately to have left the kingdom. Nor was this reſolution, he ſaid, pe- 1 
5 culiar to himſelf : Many others of bis party ie knew to be equally determined. 5 „ 
Hx was no wy thin forty three years of age, when he firſt embraced the mili- 17 
tary profeſſion and by force of genius, without any maſter, he ſoon became an | 
excellent officer 3 _ awe . never FRO” the FO or A cor ummate con- 


great Ser ADs that e whick NS wa many to the 187075 party 3. 
and ſhowed himſelf a man who would go all lengths in favor of that cauſe, which 
he had eſpouſed. He would not allow his ſoldiers to perplex their. heads with 
thoſe ſubtilities of fighting by the King's authority againſt his perſon, and of 

obeying his Majeſty's orders fignified by both houſes of Parliament : He plainly 
told them, that, if be mier the ones 4 in battle, he would fire a piſtol in his face as. 
readily as againſt any other man. * troop of horſe he ſoon Aer de to a re- 
giment, and firſt inftituted that diſcipline and inſpired that ſpirit, which rendered 

the parliamentary armies, in the end, victorious. | « Your troops,” faid he to 
Hambden, according to his own account *, © are moſt of them old decay 8 . 

« ſerving men and tapſters, and fuch kind of 8 the King's forces are com- 

« poſed of gentlemen” 8 younger dns and perſons of good quality. And do you 
< think, that the mean ſpirits of ſuch baſe and low fellows as ours will ever 
L be able to encounter gentlemen, that have honor and courage and reſolution in 
* them ? You muſt get men of ſpirit; and take it not ill that I ſay, of a ſpirit, 
« that is likely to go as far as. gentlemen. will go, or elſe I am ſure you will till be 
* beaten, as you have hitherto” been, in every rencounter. He did as he pro- 
poſed. Fe inliſted freeholders and farmer's ſons. He carefully invited into his re- . 
giment all the zealous fanatics thro' but England. When collected in a body, 5 
their enthuſiaſtic ſpirit ſtill roſe to a higher pitch. Their collonel, from his own - 

natural character, as much as from policy, was ſufficiently inclined to encreaſe tha. 

flame. He preached, he prayed, he fought, he puniſhed, he rewarded. "The .. 

Wild enthuſiaſm, along with valor and diſcipline, ſtill propagated itſelf, and all 

men call their. eyes on. fo eva and ſo e a leader Ea rom low commands, 
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Chap. I. he roſe with great ing to be l . firſt, "ch? in dppttrance: Gas che ſe· 
os in the army. By fraud and violence, he ſoon rendered himſelf the firſt 1 in 

tte ſtate. In proportion to the encreaſe of his authority, his talents ſeemed Ls. : 

ways to expand themſelves ;/ and he diſplayed every day new abilities, which had 
„„ 5 lain dormant till the very emergence, by which they were called forth into action. 
», All Europe ſtood aſtoniſhed to ſee a nation, ſo turbulent and unruly, who, for 
„„ a þ encroachments on their privileges, had dethroned and murdered an excellent 
Prince, deſcended from a long line of monarchs, now at laſt ſubdued and reduced 
to ſlavery by one, Who, a few years before, was no better than a private gentle 
man, whoſe name was not known in the nation, and who was very ile et 


even in that low ſphere, . to which he had always been confined. me 2 
ä indignation, entertained by the people, againſt an 3 Sande on 
ES al — fach manifeſt uſurpation. was not fo violent as might naturally be expected. 


al : . Congratulatory addreſſes, the firſt of the kind, were made to Cromwel by the 
EO  » fleet, the army, even many of the chief corporations and counties of England; 
. but eſpecially by the ſeveral congregations, of pretended ſaints, diſperſed thro'- 

out the kingdom . The Royaliſts, tho? they could not love the man, who had 
embrued his Yands 3 in the blood of their ſovereign, expected more lenity from 
on than from. the jealous. and imperious Republicans, who had hitherto go- 
verned. The presbyterians were Pleaſed to ſee thoſe men, by whom they had 
been outwitted and ex pelled, now-in the end expelled and outwitted by their own 

. ſervant; and they applauded. him for this laſt act of violence upon the Parliament. 
- Theſe two parties compoſed the balk of the nation, and kept the people in ſome 
N tolerable temper. All men, likewiſe, harrafſed with wars and factions, were glad t to 
HH 1 proſpect of juſtice and ſettlement. And they eſteemed it leſs ignominious 
{2 to ſubmit to a perſon. of ſuch admirable. talents and capacity than to a number of 
ignoble enthuſiaſtic hypocrites, who, under the name of a Repyblic, had en 
them to a cruel ſubjection. WE 5 
zk], THE Republicans, being deth roned by 5 were 7 party kad. 5 
” | ment he had the greateſt reaſon to apprehend. That party, beſides the indepen- 
dants, contained two ſets of men, who are ſeemingly of the moſt oppoſite prin- 

ciples, but who were then united by a ſimilitude of genius and of character. The 

firſt and moſt numerous were the Millenarians or Fifth Monarchy men, who i in- 

ſiſted, that, dominion being founded in grace, all diſtinction of magiſtracy muſt 

be aboliſhed, except what aroſe from piety and holineſs; who expected ſuddenly 

the ſecond coming of Chriſt upon earth; and who pretended, that the ſaints in 

the mean while, 9 is, themſelves, were alone entitled to govern. The ſecond 

were 


NAS 
HH) 6 


So See Milton s State papers. 


— 


. F 
* il 4 8 * * 
# 


rd the Dee, wbbo Hias nd Biker ** * pol itical liber 
the truth of revelation, and inſinuated, that all the various ſects, ſo heated againſt wah th 


each other, were alike founded in error. Men of ſuch daring geniuſes were not 
dontentecl with the eſtabliſhed forms of civil g goverament; but challenged a degree 
of freedom beyond what they expected, under any Monarchy, ever to enjoy. 
Martin, Challoner, eee —_— ee 8 ee were eſteemed th 


de” of this ſmall diviſion. 
Tux Deiſts, Cromwel perfett * 1 1 10 0 nol hold of enchuſiaſin 


by which he could govern'or over-reach them; he therefore cad them with ä 
great rigor and 6 iſdain,. and uſually, denominatec * the Heathens. As the TV 
Millenarians had a great intereſt: in the army, it was much more important 
for him to gain their confidence; and their ſize of underſtanding. afforded him 
great faci lity in deceiving them. Of late years, it had been fo uſual a topic of 
converſation to diſoourſe- of Parliaments. and Councils and Senates, and the fol- 
diers themſelves had been ſo much accuſtomed to enter into that ſpirit, that Crom- 
wel thought it requiſite to eſtabliſh {gmething which might bear the face of a 
Commonwealth. He ſupp ſed, that God, in his providence, had thrown the 
whole right as well as power of government into his hands; and without any 
more ceremony, by the advice of his council of officers,” he ſent ſummons to; a 
hundred and twenty eight e of different towns and counties of England; to 
five of Sotlandy-roix of Ireland. The. eee e the-Stats ki Pre 


| a 2 8 4 
. 


_ 


1 E were great 3 at Gn s aiſpoſed to es to as p wer, — = 
Wulich was uppermoſt, and to ſupport the eſtabliſhed government. This maxim is ” 

: not peculiar to the people of that age; but what may be eſteemed peculiar to them, 0 
is, that there prevailed an typocridcal phraſe for expreſſing ſoprudential a conduct: F 

It was called a waiting upon providence. When providence, therefore, was ſo kind 

as to beſlbpw*on' theſe perſons, now aſſembled together, the ſupreme authority, 

they muſt have been very ungrateful, if, in their turn, they had been wanting in 

complaiſance towards it. They immediately voted themſelves a Parliament; and 18 of July. | 


having their own conſent, as well as that of Oliver Cromwel, for their legiſlative 


proceeded very gravely to the exerciſe of it. It muſt be con- 


1 authority, theylpowe; 
5 Rd, that the Nation, when it muſt fubmir to be governed by ſuch thin Pretexts 
as theſe, was reduced to wor ſubjection z or if thoſe i were gs: in 
Ver * eo > S daher = - 
* 5 


cen. "wider wan Gi n enthuſiaſts theſe ih have been ſo 258 i id 
"TIO id, _ us gon ben e have ſucceeded with them. 
; iſe erſons of the rank. SY gentle 


nomians, Independants; the very dregs of the . r en ee the 


f M eaters perd were Jos rere Fifth Monarchy 


dregs of the human. ſpecies. They began with ſeeking God by prayer. This of 
fice was, performed by eight or ten gifted men of the aſſembly; and with ſo much. 
ſucceſs, that, according to the eonfeſſion of all, they had never before, in any of 

A theirdevout exerciſes, We me * much. 6-46 the holy ſpirit as was then communt- 
5 t Their hearts were no doubt, dilat d when they conſidered the high 

dignity, to which they ippoled ch 2mk jock n! They had been told by Crom- 
wel in his firſt diſcourſe, that he never looked to ſee ſuch a 0 when Chriſt ſhould 
de fo owned *: They thought it therefore their duty to proceed to a thorow re- 
RE and 50 f pave the way for the reign of tl eemer, and for that great | 
was expec 51 "ee: | Lord. was to o bring eb A ai oma . 


5 Be an 1p ee 
of the clerical function, as eee 3 0 
which they called a relict of Judaiſm.” Learning al 0 ie d ee e 
deemed heatheniſh and unneceſſary: The common law they denominated a badge 

of the conqueſt and of Norman ſlavery ; and threatened the lawyers with a total 

5 ar of their e Some 2 were even i taken e an * 


hs Theſe are his 1 2 Poel 1 T have but one word more to {ay to you, tho in that 7 15 L 
* haps I ſhall ſhow my weakneſs: It is by way of encouragement to you in this work; give me leave ] 


« to begin thus : I confeſs I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day as this, it may be nor you neither, 
4+ when Jeſus Chriſt ſhould be ſo owned as he is at this day and in this work. Jeſus E pak 3 is owned 
this day by your call, and you own him by your willingneſs to appear for him, and n t 
<« this (as far as poor creatures can do) to be a day of the power. of Chriſt. I 3 you well re- 
« member that ſcripture, Ze nales Bis people willing in the day of. his power. God manifeſts it to be 
« the day of the power of Chrift, having thro* ſo much blood and fo much tryal as has been upon 
this nation, he makes this one of the greateſt mercies, next to his own ſon, to have his people 
called to the ſupreme authority. God hath owned his ſon, and hath owned g u, and hath made 
«« you to on bim. I confeſs, I never looked to have ſeen ſuch a day: I id 1 ſuppoſe at this 
paſſage he cried : For he was very much given to weeping, and could at any time ſhed abundance of 
tears. The reſt of the ſpeech may be ſeen among Milton's State papers, page 106. It is very curious,” 


aud full of the fame obſcubity, CO embaraſſment and abſurdity, which appear in almoſt = Oli. 
ver's productions. 


t Whitelocke, p. 543 


4 Conference held at Which 
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Or all the e 
Lure to finiſh any, except that which eſtabliſhed the legal ſolemnization of ma 


by the civil magiſtrate alone, without the interpoſition of the clergy. They found 


8 i 
p Ei 


themſelves. expoſed to the deriſion of the public. Among the fanatics of the ho 


there was a very active member, much noted for long prayers, ſermons, and ha- 


rangues. He was a leather-ſeller in London: His name Praiſe-god Barebone. 


This ridiculous name, which ſeems to have been choſen by ores poet or allegorift 
to ſuit ſo ridiculous a perſonage, ſtruck the fancy of the people; and n com- 


: a affixed to this aſſembly the denomination of Barebone's Parkanyent 95 
Tux Dutch ambaſſadors endeavored to enter into negotiation with this Naben 


PORN, a by thats helices war wide not e ei : 


| bur the? proteſtants and even presbyterians, they met with a very bad reception 


from thoſe who pretended to a ſanctity ſo much ſuperior. The Hollanders were re- 


garded as worldly minded men, intent only on commerce and induſtry ; at - 


was fitting the ſaints ſhould firſt eradicate, ere they undertook that great ink: to 


which they believed themſelves by providence deſtined, of ſubduing Antichriſt, the 
man of ſin, and extending to the uttermoſt bounds of the earth the kingdom of 
the Redeemer +. The ambaſſadors, finding themſelves proſcribed, not as enemies 


of England, but of Chriſt, remained in aſtoniſhment, and knew not which was 


| moſt to be admired, the implacable ſpirit or egregious folly of theſe pretended ſaints. 


CRO rl began to be aſhamed of his legiſlature. If he ever ae 
BY: ign in ſummoning ſo prepoſterous an aſſembly beyond amuſing the populace 
the e ; he * N to 9 the 3 ANC 


Loi It was uſual for the alt ſaints at that time 10 change cheir names from Rea Edvard, 
Anthony, William, which they regarded as heatheniſh, into others more ſanctiſied and godly : Even 
the New Teſtament names, James, Andrew, John, Peter, were not held in ſuch regard as thoſe bor- 

rowed from the Old Teſtament, Hezekiah, Habbakuk, Joſhua, Zerobabel. - Sometimes, a whole 

godly ſentence was adopted as a name. Hos | are then names of a Jury encloſed i in the county of Suſſex 
about that time. 


Accepted, Trevor of Wotlk.” „„ de, Seele of Watling. | | 
_ Redeemed, Compton of Battle. 11} £2.34; 4586 Fanklng Jones of Brithng, 
- Faintnot, Hewet of Heathfeld. Fly Debate, Roberts of the fame. _ 
Make Peace, Heaton of Hare. . 8 Fight the good Fightof Faith, White of Emer. f 
SGod Reward, Smart of Fivehurtt. | More Fruit, Fowler of Eaſt Hadley. 
Stand faſt on high, Stringer of Crowhurſt. HFope for, Bending of the ſame. 
Earth, Adams of Warbleton, '- {| Graceful, Harding of Lewes.  _ 
Called, Lower of the ſame. ' _. « | Weep not, Billing of the ſame. ___ * 
Kill Si „ Fimple of Witham. _ "Sx ot Meek, Brewer of Okcham. 
See Brome's Travels into England, p. 279. « Cromwel,” ſays an anonymous author of thoſe Hi” 


« hath beat up his drums clean thro* the Old Teſtament. Vou may learn the genealogy of our Sa- 
% vior by the names of his regiment. The muſter-maſter has no other liſt, than the firſt 5 of 
« St. Mathew.“ | 

* Thurloe, Vol. I. p. 273, 591. Alſo Stubbe, p. 91, 92. 
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1 | = now 1 in danger by theſe deſperate fanatics. Cromwel himſelf 


him, began to pretend power from the Lord *, and. to inf already on their divine 
had carefully ſummoned in his writs ſexeral 


12th of De- them, x K 
cember. nation. They haſte: 


and by a formale ed ſign 
2 thority, which they had - als received from hi m 
„ twenty more remained in the houſe ; and that they * 


, to Cromwel, along with Rauſe, their ſpeaker ; 
ſigned link i into his hands. that ſupreme au- 
- General Harriſon and abr 


2 began to draw up proteſts. They were og, in errup! 0 0 


; party of ſoldiers. He aſked them what they did theres We are ſecking the 
* Lord,” ſaid they. Then you may go ellewhere,” replied he; For to my 
certain Knowiege „ he has not in here theſe ſeveral y Se ] 

: ing ear: well as in reality, the ſole power which 


h s 1 3 NEW; ſs: Fab 
ele alterations, Lambert. 


ded an — — in a N of = to oO — Sl of 
ment, and to temper the liberty of a Commonwealth by the authority of a 


_— Lak perſon, who ſhould be known by the appellation of Protector. Without 
made Pro- delay, he prepared what was called the Inſtrument of Government, containing 
tector. the pope of this new. legiſlature; 3 and as it was ſuppoſed to be. agreeable to the ge- 


Proteftor; ; 2 with great ſolemnity inſtalled in that high office. 
So little were theſe men endowed with the ſpirit of legiſlatie 


ſtrument, by which the whole government of the three kingdoms, for all ſuce 
ing ages, was pretended to be regulated and adjuſted. * here appears no C af 
in believing them; when it is confidered how crude an 


| hitics they endeavored to eſtabliſh, The chief articles of the Inftrumeat ar are e theſe: > 


A council was appointed, which was not to exceed twenty one, nor be leſs than. 
| thirteen perſons. Theſe were to enyoy their office during life or good behavior; 
and in caſe of a vacancy, the remaining members named thee, of Whom the Pro- 


tektor choſe one. The * Praveen was appointed 110 — 4 6 Wis Fre 


2 Safe, va.1 V P. 393+ 


ſire any other government, which might ſecure heir 
= diſſatisfied, that the Parliament, tho they had received al all their authority from | 


© n. H perſons entirely de- 
; voted to him. By. concert, theſe met early; and it was mentioned by ſome among 
at the une of this Parliament any longer would. be of no ſervice to the 


ediately voted by the council of officers. 'C romwel Was declared 


1, that they con- 
| felled or rather boaſted, that they had employed only. four days in drawing this | in- | 


Common- 


choice 
ims of 


= more 
people. 


fered, 


; knew, 


THE COMM o NW. EA 1 TH * 


UPTO In his name was all jute altmigiftared; from him were all ma · 
giſtracy and all honors derived; he hac 
ing murder and treaſon; to him the benefi 
of peace, war, and alliance, refted in him; but in theſe parti lars he was to act 
entirely by the advice and with the conſent of his council. The power of the ſword 
was veſted in the Protector, jointly with the Parliament while it was ſitting, or with 
che council of ſtate in the intervals. A Parliament he was obliged to ſummon every 
three years, and allow them to fit five months, withour adjournment, prorogation, 
or diſſolution. The bills, which they enacted, were to be preſented to the Protector 


for his conſent; but if, within twenty days, it was not obtained, _ warn to 


pals into laws by the authority alone of the Parliament. A ſt: 


Britain and Ireland was eſtabliſhed, of 20,000 foot and 1 0,000 horke 3 and funds 


were aſſigned for their ſupport. | Theſe were not to be dimir 
of the Protector; and in this article alone he aſſumed a negati 


which were valid till the firſt meeting of Parliament. The chancellor, 
admiral, chief governors of Ireland and Scotland, and 
the benches muſt be choſen with the appro 
vals, with the approbation of the council, to be en ified 
The Protector enjoyed his office during life; and on his death, the place was im- 
mediately to be ſupplied by the council. This was the inſtrument of government 
enacted by the council of officers, and ſolemnly fworn m to "oy Oliver er rf 
The council of ſtate named by the inſtrument were if 
to the Protector, and not likely, by reafon of the Oppo! pot 2 ric — 
party and principles, ever to combine againſt him. 
 CrRomwerL ſaid, that he accepted the dignity of Prove, merely Sos hs might 
exert the duty of a conſtable, and preſerve peace in the Affairs it 
were brought to that paſs, by the furious animoſities - ſeveral 
the extenſive authority and even arbitrary power of 0 firſt 


n among themſelves ins 


become a neceſſary evil, in order to keep the people from relapſing i | Bloods 


and confuſion. The Independants were too ſmall a party ever to eſtabliſh a popu- 


lar government, or entruſt the nation, where they had fo little intereſt, with the free 


choice of its own repreſentatives. The presbyterians had adopted the violent max- 
ims of perſecution; incompatible at all times with the peace of ſociety, PIR 
more with the wild zeal of thoſe numerous ſects, which prevailed among the 
people. The Royaliſts were ſo much enraged by the injuries, which they had ſuf. 
fered, that the 
knew, merely by the execution. of ae antient laws, were * to take ſuch ſe- 


+ — 250 K 5 
1" oth 3 
5 Gs 4 
© * 
* # W 
* 


the power of pardoning all crimes, except - ; 
it of all forfeiture; devolved. The right 


tervals of Parliament, the Protector and council had the r of enacting = 
. jon of Parliament; and i in ce inter- | 


ined by Parliament. 


ze other prevailing parties would never ſubmit to them, who, they 


a2 8 
Ew {4 


by, 
| 153. 
* ; ee 


he 


| joined his countrymen with 18 ſail, The Engliſh flee lay of the coaſt of Holland, | 


all foreign nations. Near the coaſt of Flanders, Tromp with a mighty fleet of a 


c „ vere revenge upon W Had ee been 1 of's no crime but this ten 
Porary ufurpation, the plea of neceſſity and public good, which he alleged, 8 5 ä 


de allowed, in every view, a very reaſo 
Done the variety of ridiculous and diſtracted ſcenes, which the civil govern- 


ment preſented in England, the military force was exerted with the utmoſt vigor, 


ble excuſe for his conduct. 


* 


conduct, and unanimity; and never did the kingdom appear more formidable to 


hundred fail, met the Engliſh fleet, equally numerous, commanded by Monk 
and Dean, and under them by Pen and Lauſon *. Phe two republics were not 


_ inflamed by any national antipathy, and had very little interference of intereſt : 
Tret few battles have been fought with more fierce and obſtinate courage than were 
' * thoſe many naval combats, which occurred during this ſhort, but violent war. 


le lords of the ocean animated theſe ſtates to an hono- 


he deſire of remaining fe 


rable emulation againſt each other. After a battle of two days, in the firſt of 


which Dean was killed, the Dutch, inferior in the ſize of their ſhips, were obliged, 
with great loſs, to retire into their harbors. Blake, towards the end of the fight, 


and totally in te pted the commerce of that republic. 5 


TIE ambaſladors, whom the Dutch _ ſent into England, gave them hopes of 
Peace. But as they could obtain no ceſſation of hoſtilities, the ſtates, unwilling to 
| ſuffer any longer the loſs and diſgrace 1 being blockaded by their enemy, made the 


utmoſt efforts to recover their injured honor. Never on any occaſion did the power 


and vigor of that ſtate appear in a more conſpicuous light hs few: weeks, 


they had repaired and mane their fleet ; and they equipped ſome ſhips of a larger 
ſize, than any which they had hitherto ſent to ſea. Tromp iſſued out, determined 
again to fight the victors, and to die rather than to. yield the conteſt. He met with 


the enemy, comman 


thro' the heart with a muſquet ball. This event alone decided the battle in favor 
of the Engliſh. Tho” near thirty 
tle regreted t this loſs in compariſon with that of their brave admiral. _ 
Mranwnie the negotiations of peace were continually advancing. The 
ſtates, overwhelmed with the expences of the war, terrified by their loſſes, and 
7 nfinitely defirous of an accommodation with an 
per ence, to be too powerful for them. The 


* 
5 M 5 
x — + 


King 15 ſhown a aefire to ſerve on boakd their fleet ; tho; Ag expreſſed their 1 


ſenſe of the honor intended _ 


8 0. ”"# FE quarrel 
—. of Ju une. ee, + 29th of July. 


Monk; and both ſides immediately ruſhed into the 
combat r. Tromp,. lands animating his men, with his ſword drawn, was ſhot 


ſhips of the Dutch were ſunk and taken, 1 


ies 
Var? 


> 41 nt Cz 
n 
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THE COMMONWEALTH: | 
Ew with: the- Engliſh Commonwealth. The great obſtacle to the peace Was 


found to be, not any animoſity in the Engliſh; but on the contrary, - a deſire too 


earneſt of union and confederacy. Cromwel had revived the chimerical ſcheme 
coalition with the United Provinces; a total conjunction of government, privil 

intereſts, and couneils. This project appeared ſo wild to the States General, E 
they wondered any man of ſenſe could ever entertain it; and they refuſed to enter 
into conferences with regard to a propoſal, which could ſerve only to delay any 


practicable ſcheme of accommodation. The peace was at-laſt ſigned By Cromwel, 


now inveſted with the dignity of Protector; and ſufficiently proves, that the war ag 


had been very impolitic, ſince, after the moſt ſignal- victories, no terms more ad- 
vantageous could be obtained: A defenſive league was made betwixt the two 
republics.. They agreed, each of them, to baniſh the enemies of the other; thofe 
concerned in the maſſacre of Amboyna were to be puniſhed, if any remained alive; 
the honor of tlie flag was yielded to the Engliſh; eighty five thouſand pounds 
were ſtipulated to be payed by the Dutch Eaſt India company 1 for loſſes, which the 
Engliſh company had ſuſtained ; and _ iſland uy e e in the E 
+ promiſed to be yielded to the latter. ä 
* CrRomwer, Jealous of the connexions be 
4 It fiſted on 14 ſeparate article; that neither the young Prince nor any of his family 

4 7 be inveſted with the dignity of Stadholder. The province of Hol- 
land, ſtrongly prejudiced againſt that office, which they eſteemed dangerous to 


liberty, ſecretly ratified this article. The Protector, knowing that the other pro- : 


Vvinces wouly ne ver r be induced. to. make 17 8 e was W e 
ſecurity. n 

Taz Dutch war, Head ſaceeſful; and the peace reafbnable; brought credit to 
Cromwel's adminiſtration. 2 
likewiſe ſatisfaction to the people; tho the regularity of it may perhaps appear 
ſome what doubtful. Don Pantaleon Sa, brother to the Portugueſe ambaſſador, and 
joined with him in the ſame commiſſion “, fancying himſelf” infulted in London, 
came upon the Exchange, armed and OTE. © with ſeveral ſervants. By miftake, 


85 they fell upon a gentleman, whom he took for the perſon that Had given him the 
offence, and having butchered him with many wounds, they all took thelter in the 


houſe of the Portugueſe ambaſſador, who had connived at this baſe enterprize F. 
The populace ſurrounded the houſe, and threatened to ſet it on fire. Cromwel ſent 
aà guard, who ſeized alt the criminals. They were brought to tryal: And notwith- 
Jpoding 6 the Proteſtations of the ambaſſador, who pleaded the kg of his « of 


„ Thurtoe, Vol. Il b. £296 — TEAR A Vol. 178 616. 


ixt the 111 ami an and that e 0 


An act of juſtice, which he exerciſed at home, gave | 
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nsr 0K GREAT BRITAIN. 


fice, Don Pantaleon was ae on Tower-hill. The laws of nations were here 
plainly violated: But the erime committed by the Portugueſe gentleman was to 
the laſt degree atrocious; and the vigorous chaſtiſement of it; ſuiting ſo well the 
undaunted character of Cromwel, was univerſally approved at home and admired 
among foreign nations. The ſituation of Portugal obliged that court to acquieſce; 
and the ambaſſador ſoon after ſigned with the Protector a treaty of peace and > | 
ance, which was very advantageous to the Engliſh commerce. 
AxorRR act of ſeverity, but neceſſary in his ſituation, the Protector, at the very 
ſame time, exerciſed upon Gerard and Vowel, two Royaliſts, who were accuſed of 
conſpiring againſt his life. He had erected a high court of juſtice for their trial; an 
Infringement of the antient laws, which at this time was become familiar, but one 
to which no cuſtom could reconcile the nation. Juries were found altogether un- 
manageable. The reſtleſs Lilburn, for new offences, had been brought to a new 
trial; and had been acquitted with new triumph and exultation. If no other method 
of conviction had been deviſed during this Wegal and unpogplar nn all its 
enemies were aſſured of entire impunity. 5 


N 
b 


gl Septem- TE Protector had occaſion to obſerve "es nagoralar his government was, 1 5 


A new Parlia. the diſpoſition of the Parliament, which he ſummoned on the third of September, 
ment. that day of the year, on which he gained his two great victories of Dunbar and Wor- 
ecee.iſter, and which he always regarded as fortunate for him. It mult be confeſſed, .,* 3 


that, if we are left to gather Cromwel's intentions from his inſtrument of govern- 
ment, it is ſuch a motley piece, that we cannot eaſily conjecture, whether he ſeri 

ouſly- meant to eſtabliſh a tyranny or a re 
ſtrate, in ſo extenſive a government, ſeemed requiſite both for the dignity and tran- 
quillity of the ſtate; and the authority, which he aſſumed as Protector, was, in ſome 


reſpects, inferior to the prerogatives, which the laws entruſted and ftill entruſt to 


the King. On the other hand, the legiſlative power, which he reſerved to himſelf 
and couneil, along with ſo great an army, independant of the Parliament, were bad 


prognoſtics of his intention to ſubmit to a civil and legal conſtitution. But if this 


” ns not his f intention, the method, in which he diftriButed and conducted the elec- 


tions, being ſo favorable to liberty, form an inconſiſtency which is not eaſily ac- 
5 counted for. He deprived of their right of election all the ſmall burrou gh "wg which 
are ſo much expoſed to influence and corruption. Of 400 members, which repre- 
ſented England, 270 were choſen by the counties. The reſt were elected by Lon- 
don and the more conſiderable corporations. The lower populace too, fo eaſily 
guided or deceived, were excluded from the elections: An eſtate of 200 pounds 
value was requiſite to entitle any one to a vote. The elections of this Parliament 


were conducted with pexfect freedom; and, pain chat ſuch of the Royaliſts as 
had 


ublic. On the one hand, a firſt magi- PO 


rr R 
* 9 * 9 


| W N 


5 


0 a + againſt the Pallament and all eb rot lee 3 Cha * 
repreſentation of the p ple could not be deſired PID d. Thirt members were e 
"Bi et rned from Scotland; as many 1 from Ireland. 3 „„ 
Tux Protector ſeems | to. have been diſappointed © \ hen 1 for d. that all theſs ; 
precautions; which were probably nothing but covers to his ambition, had not pro- 
cured him the confidence of the public. Tho Cromwel's adminiſtration was les 
odious to every party than that of any other party, yet was it entirely acceptable to 
none of them. The Royaliſts had been inſtructed by the King to remain quiet, 85 
and to cover themſelves under the appearance of Republicans; and they found in 85 
this latter factionſuch inveterate hatred againſt the Protector, that they could not with. = —_— 
for more zealous adverſaries to his authority, It was maintained by them, that the h ä 
pretence of liberty and popular election was but a new artifice of this grand deceiver, - _ +: 26 
in order to lay aſleep the deluded nation, and give himſelf leizure to rivet their chains EE * - .Y 
more ſecurely upon them: „„ declared : = 
his ir intention of ſtill retainir the lame Ry HTs, 4 alliſtance he bad 
* leſs ſeruple obey 
hi = in dercn n he ſhou , that new ſyſtew, 
which he himſelf had been pleaſed to jel : That weak ſenſible of the danger 
and uncertainty of all military government, he endeavored to intermix ſome ap- 
pearance, and but an appearance, of civil adminiſtration, and to ballance the Lo # 
army by a ſeeming conſent of the people : That the abſurd trial, which he had made 5 
of a Parliament, elected by himſelf, appointed perpetually to elect their ſucceſſors, f 1 
 » plainly proved, that he aimed at nothing but temporary expedients, was totally, 
averſe to a free republican government and poſſeſſed not that mature and deliberate 
reflection, which'could qualify him to act the part of a legiſlator : That his imperi- 
ous character, which had betrayed icſelf in fo 50 incidents, would never ſeriouſly , 
ſubmit to legal limitations; nor would the very-image of popular government be OY - 
longer upheld than while it was conformable to his arbitrary will ar d- pleaſure: N . YM 
And that the beſt policy was to oblige him to take off the maſk ar once; and „„ wàjLN 
: either ſubmit entirely to that Parliament which be had ſummoned, or by totally 8 „ 
1 f its author) ts kave e yo reſource bur * Tad "us {and enthuſiaſtic | er 
1G allelic of” theſe views, * Pasten, ws tf My Prbcector x 3 
ede, of three hours *, and having choſen Lenthal for their ſpeaker, e 
diately entered into a . of the pretended inſtrument of government, and of 
that authority, which Cromwel, under the title of Protector, had aſſumed over the 
nation. The > nie ine ee in 1 this new v dighity; and even the . 
8 modes 151 i, f. 588, 
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nt of government, to which he had ſworn, no Parliament 
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could be diſſolved, till it had fate five months; but Cromwel pretended, that a 


month con 
praftiſed in paying the fleet and army, The full time 
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| Chap. I. farce; 3. 10 es was A terror 0b the tablideed government, 5 has im 
. van wandered about for ſome time, they were totally diſcouraged z and one troops 


of , horſe was able at laſt to ſu ppreſs them. The keaders of the conſpitacy, being 

taken priſoners, were pany h 515 le de 0 1 | Fs 1227 For m_—_— and 

„„ cranſported to Barbadoes. N n 
Tus eaſy fubduing this 8 rectio dertaking, 
| fk at firſt an 1 0 terror into the nation.” was a © hol K to the Pro. 5 
tector, who could not, without danger, have brought together any conſiderabſe 
body of his mutinous army, in orfler to ſuppreſs it. The very inſurrection itſelf he 
. regarded as a fortunate event; ſince it proved the reality of thofe conſpiracies, 
„„ which his enemies, on every occaſion, repreſented as mere fictions, invented to 
. Color his Jealous ſeveritics. 15 reſolved to keep no longer any terms with the 
Royaliſts, who, tho they were not perhaps the moſt implacable of his enemies, 

were thoſe whom he could oppreſs under the moſt plauſible appearances, and who 

met with leaſt | countenance and protection from his adherents. With the eon- 

ſent of his council, he iſſued a an edict for decimating that whole party; ; in order, as. 

he pretended, to make them pay the « expences, to which their mutinous diſpoſition 
continually expoſed the public. Without regard to compoſitions, articles of capi- 

tulation, or acts of indemnity, all the Royaliſts, however harraſſed with former 
expences and oppreſſions, were obliged anew to redeem themſelves by great ſums 

of money ; and many of them were reduced by theſe multiplied qiſaſters to 

extreme poverty. "Whoever was known to be diſaffected or even lay under 
any ſuſpicion, tho no guilt could be proved againſt mo was s expoſed to an, 


cxaction. CE 
In order to riſe an im ;poſition, ſo ones and iniquous, "the Pftector ltr 


tuted ten * major- generals; and divided the whole kingdom of England into ſo 
: many military Juriſdictions. Theſe men, aſſiſted by commiſſioners, had power to 
ſubject whom they pleaſed to decir mation, to levy all the taxes impoſed by the Pro- 
tector and his council, and to impriſon any perſon who ſhould be expoſed to their. 
- jealouſy or ſuſpicion ;, nor was t ere any appeal from them but to the Protector 
himſelf and his council. Under color of theſe powers, which were ſufficiently ex- 
orbitant, the generals exerciſed an authority ſtill more arbitrary, and acted as if ab- 
ſolute maſters of the property and perſon of every ſubject. All reaſonable men 
now concluded, that the very maſque of liberty was thrown afide, and that the na- 
tion was for ever ſubjected to military and deſpotic government, exerciſed not 
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A tyranny. Not ors aue mag 
and uſurpation: He had parcel 
2 and had delegated to his i miniſ 

he himſelf had ſo violently aſſumed. 5 fe, 
| A GOVERNMENT, 0 military I 1 depoe, 


„ 


ſtrate owed his ah to illegal forc e. 
lled out the people into ſo many ſubdiviſions of ſla- 
ſters the ſame limite beer. which 


is ag _ Po 3 0 bl 3 
iately ſucceeds a legal conſtitution, 


it may, at firſt, to i nations appear very vigorous and active, and exert with 


more unanimity that power, ſpirit, ik which had been acquired under a bet 


ter form of government. It ſeems r 


culties under which they laborec 


abroad to the general lark of Europe, and to conſider the meaſ ur, 


er, after ſo long an interval, to look. State of Eu- 
es, Which Eng: pe. 
land, at this time, embraced in its negotiations with the neighboring Princes. + 7 

| moderate temper and 3 genius of the two laſt princes, the extreme diffi- | 


at home, and the great ſecurity which they enjoyed 


from foreign enemies, had rendered them very negligent of the tranſactions of the 
continent; and England, during their reigns, had been in a manner overlooked : 
in the general ſyſtem. of Europe. The bold and reſtleſs ſpirit of the Protector 
led him to extend his alliances and enterprizes to every corner of Chriſtendom = 


re ſenſibly felt than Gur 7 


portion of his dignities and of his dominions: The rights, priviles 


ty of Weſtphali⸗ 


and partly from the aſcendant of his magnanimous genius, partly from the ſitua- 
1 tion of foreign kingdoms, the weight of England, even under its juſte iſt and 
braveſt princes, was never n 


4 this idee and violent 


A wax of thirt 7 years, os ry fignal 0 moſt os which had home in 
modern annals, was at laſt finiſhed in Germany * ; and by the tr . 
were compoſed thoſe fatal quarrels, which had beep excited by the Palatine's preci- 
| pitant acceptance of the crown of Bohemia. The young Palatine was reſtored to a 
88, and authority 
of the ſeveral members of the Germanic body were fixed and aſcertained: Sove 
reign Princes and free States were in ſome degree reduced to obedience under laws: 
And by the valor of the heroic Guſtavus, the enterprizes of the active Richelicu,. 
the intrigues of the artful Mazarine, was in part e effectuated, after an. infinite. CY 
pence of blood and treaſure, what had been expected and demanded from the 
feeble efforts of the pacie J ames, ſeconded * the ſcanty ſ upplies of his Fa 
Parliaments. 


SWEDEN, which had 2 by 3 very 1 Jong in the 3 1 1 


Germany, was engaged 1 in enterprizes, which promiſed her, from her ſucceſs and 
valor, ſtill more extenſive acquiſitions on the ſide both of Poland and of Denmark. 
Chayles the tenth, who had mounted the throne of that ae after the yolun- 
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8 | ali of Chriſtina; * 3 3 fame of the great G 6 ſtavus as 
well as by his own martial difpoſition, carried his conquering a arms to the ſouth of 
the Baltic, and gained the celebrated victory of Warſaw, which, du ri ng the ſpace 
of three days, had been obſtinately conteſted againſt him. The: "Pi Nector, at the 
time his alliance was courted by every power in Europe, anxiouſly courted the 
alliance of Sweden; and he was fond of forming a confederacy. with a proteſtant 
power of ſuch n even cad it raved 4 en n an aan zeſt n 
— em 5 og Ke 6 
_ cranſaRtions of: the Parli nent t and 8 with Fran IC has: mot various 


ot A complicated. The emiſſaries | | Richelieu had furniſhed: fuel to the flame 


of rebellion, when it firſt broke out in Scotland; but after the conflagration had 
diffuſed itſelf, the French court, obſerving the materials to be of themſelves ſuf- 
 ficiently combuſtible, found it unneceſſary any longer to animate the- King s ſub- 
1 jets to an oppoſition of their Sovereign. On the contrary, they offered their 
mediation for compoſing theſe inteſtine diſorders ; and their ambaſſadors, from 
_ decency, pretended to act in concert with the court of England, and t > receive 
directions from a Prince, with whom their maſter was connected by ſo near an af⸗ 
5 finity. Mean while, Richelieu died, and ſoon after him, the F rench King, Louis 
the thirteenth; leaving his ſon an infant four years old, and his widow, Anne of 
Auſtria, regent of the kingdom. Cardinal Maarine ſuceeeded Richelieu in the 
miniſtry; and the ſame plan of adminiſtration, tho by men of ſuch oppoſite cha- 
racters, was ſtill continued in the French councils. The eſtabliſnment of royal 
authority, the reduction of the Auſtrian family, were pig with ardor and ſuc- 
ceſs; and every year brought an acceſſion of force and grandeur to the French 
| monarchy. Not only battles were gained, towns and forrredia taken; the genius 
too of the nation ſeemed gradually to improve, and to compoſe itſelf to the ſpirit 
bf dutiful obedience and of ſteddy enterprize. A Condẽ, a Turenne were formed; 
and the troops animated by their valor, and guided by their diſcipline, acquired 
F daily a greater aſcendant over the Spaniards. All of a ſudden, from ſome in- 
ttrigues of the court, and ſome diſcontents in the courts of judicature, which the 
French call Parliaments, inteſtine commotions were excited, and every thing re- 
lapſed into confuſion. But theſe rebellions of the F rench, neither ennobled by 
the ſpirit of liberty, nor diſgraced by the fanatical extravagancies, which diſtin. 
 guiſhed the Britiſh civil wars, were conducted with little bloodſhed, and made but 
ſmall impreſſion on the minds of the people. Tho ſeconded by the force of 
Spain, and conducted by the heroic Conde, the malecontents, in a little time, 
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Ik he lived two years on A FAnall penſion, about 6000 pounds a year, payed 4 
Aim by the Frerich'Monireh, aid on fothe contributions ſent him by his friends | 
i England. In the management of his family, he diſcovered a diſpoſition to 
order T's condthy ; and his temper, cheerful, careleſs, andTociable, was more 
Than à At compenifrin for chat empite, of Which his enemies had bereaved EE | = 
„ e dla, and the rn C 
Vere Hs chief friends and: cohfidents — Re 6 1 =_ 
Ir the French miniſtry had chotipy pht it ir prodeot to bend under the Eng liſh Parts. . 
ment, they elteemed it till more recquiſite to pay deference to b Protector, 5 
When he aſſumed the reins of povettitnient. Cardinal Mazarine, by whom all the 
French n were directed, and who, tho a ſtranger, had reduced the moſt | _— 
_ Powerful kingdom of Europe under his feet, was artful and vigilant, ſupple and „ 
Patient „fue and intriguing; Aeflrocs rather” to proval by dextetiry: chan kiulence, N = 
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"Hip Doh PP Ren and 3 the as of kis country, a would - Chap. * 
1 ſupported the declining condition of Spain againſt the erer ambition of _ 


France, and preſerved that ballance of power, on which the great d ſecurity 
of England ſo much depends. Had he ſtudied only his own intereſts, be wok! 
have maintained an exact neutrality. betwixt thoſe two great monarchies ; nor 
would he ever haye hazarded his ill acquired and unſettled power, by provoking 
foreign enemies, who might lend aſſiſtance to domeſtic faction, and overturn his 
 tottering throne. But his magnanimous courage undervalued danger: His active 
diſpoſition and: aridiry of extenſive glory made him fan of repoſe : Aol as 
the pc eace 
made with Holland, than he began to deliberate Hier | new enemy he ſhould in- 
vage with his victorious arms. 


1655. 


* 


TRR extenſiye dominion and yet extreme Sd of Spain in the Weſt I; ; War with | 


the vigorous courage and great naval power of England; were e ne 
which, when compared, excited the ambition of the enterprizing Protector, and 
made him hope, that, by ſome gainful conqueſt, he would for ever render illuſ- 
trious that dominion, which he had aſſumed over his country. Should he fail of 
theſe durable acquiſitions, the Indian treaſures, which muſt every year croſs the 
ocean to reach Spain, were, he thought, a ſure prey to the Engliſh navy, and 
would ſupport his military force, without laying new unden, on the diſcontentec 
people. From France a vigorous reſiſtance muſt. be expected: No plunder, no 
conqueſts could be hoped for. The progreſs of his arms, even if attended with 
ſucceſs, muſt there be flow and gradual; and the advantages acquired, however 
real, would be lefs ſtriking to the ignorant multitude, whom it was his intereſt to 
allure. The royal family, ſo cloſely connected with the French Monarch, might 
receive great aſſiſtance from that neighboring kingdom; and an army of French 
Proteſtants, landed in England, would be able, he dreaded, to unite the moſt 
oppoſite factions againſt the preſent uſurpation *. 
_ Taxsz motives of x 
ces; as no human mind ever contained ſo ſtrange a mix a 

fardity as that of this extraordinary. perſonage. The Swediſh ance, tho? 
much contrary to the intereſts of England, he had contrated merely from his zeal 
for Proteſtantiſm ; and Sweden bein 8 eloſely connected with France, he could 
nat , to maintainthat e in which he ſo much ne himſelf, ſhould 


mY 6 Cant - with Peneriial Sethe by Files; Vol. 3. 5 759. 


* He propoſed to Sweden a general league and confederacy of all the Proteſtants. Whitlocke, p. 


620. Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 1. In order to judge of the maxima, by which he conducted his foreign 
politics, 1 farther Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 295, P. 343» P. 443> Vol. vü. Þ- 174. 
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licy were probably 1 Bey by his | bee baqud. 
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| Chap. u. '» rupture eue bettet England and this latter nen The kluges, "MW 
| Ki expected, would meet with better treatment, while he engaged! in a cloſe alliance 
with their ſovereign FT. And as the Spaniards were much more Papiſts than the . 
French, were much more expoſed to the old puritanical hatred 2, and had even 

er the bloody tribunal of the inquiſition, whoſe rigors, on Cromwel's ſollici- 
tation, they had refuſed to mitigate F ; he hoped that a holy and meritorious war Y 
with ſuch idolaters could not fail of protection from Heaven |. A preacher _. | | 

LT | "wiſe, inſpired, as was ſuppoſed, by a prophetic ſpirit, bid him go and proſper; | 

„ calling him a fone cut out of tbe mountains without hands, that fhould break the pride 
5, 8 of the Spaniard, N Amtichri ſh, =o make way for the Purity of a e over the | 
whole world 4. 8 
ACTVATED equally by thoſe thei: thoſe ambitious, and thoſe intereſted 

os 5 motives, the Protector equipped two conſiderable ſquadrons ; ; and while he was 
making theſe preparations, all the neighboring nations, ignorant of his intenti- 
ons, remained in ſuſpence, and looked with anxious expectation on what ſide the 
ſtorm would diſcharge itſelf. One of the ſquadrons, conſiſting of thirty capital 
ſhips, was ſent into the Mediterranean under Blake, whoſe fame was now ſpred over 
all Europe. No Engliſh ſquadron, except during the Croiſades, had ever before 
failed thoſe ſeas ; and from one extremity to the other, there was no naval force, 
Chriſtian or Mahometan, able to reſiſt them. The Roman pontiff, whoſe weak- 
: neſs and whoſe pride, equally provoke attacks, dreaded invaſion from a power, 
wv profeſſed the moſt inveterate enmity againft him, and which ſo little regu- 
lated its movements by the common -motives of intereſt and prudence. Blake, 5 
caſting anchor before Leghorn, demanded and obtained of the grand Duke fati 2 
faction for ſome loſſes, which the Engliſh commerce had formerly ſuſtained from #7 
him. He next ſailed to Algiers, and compelled the Dey to make peace and to 
reſtrain his pyratical ſubjects from all farther violences on the Engliſh. He pre- 
ſented himſelf before Tunis, and having made the ſame demands, the Dey of 
that republic bade him look to the caſtles of Porto- Farino and Goletta, and 5 his 
utmoſt. Blake needed not to be rouzed by ſuch a bravado: His ſhips he drew 
cloſe up to the caſtles, and tore them in pieces with the thunder of his artillery. 
A numerous detachment of ſeamen he ſent in their long boats into the harbor, and 
burned 1 ſhip which wy . This ood EE which its vey temerity, 


1 ond haps, 


LO „„ | | 6: Thurloe, 8 T0. | 414 Ibid. | 1 Id. Ibid. ' | 
> Ft $ 14. Ibid. Don/Alonzo fad. this The Tadian wade Wd he abus, wer i maſter's to ye | 
| | we Or e e ap00 the pacing ont hoth of them cnet, | 


- 


T:... oe 


DEITY reniejed ſafe, was executed with very litt. 

che world with the renown of Engliſh valor. 3 5 
Ir has been remarked, that Blake was the gal, who IR the 3 to def. 

piſe caſtles at land, and by that means much extended the terror of naval enter- 

prizes. The caſtles, which at that time guarded the entrance into harbors, were 

commonly. built on the brink. of the water: If they were raiſed to any height, 
their ſhot paſſed over the ſhips, and they were themſelves ſoon deſtroyed by the. 
ſuperior fire of the veſſels; if low, the ſmall arms of the ſeamen, » ho overlooked 
them, rendered it impoſſible for the ſoldiers to ſtand to their guns. At preſent, 

dhe caſtles are removed to ſome diſtance, and ſunk to a level wich the water; : 
which renders ſuch enterprizes as thoſe of Blake in realty as im mpracticable, as be- 

= fore his time they were univerſally eſteemed. | 

Tux other ſquadron was not equally ſucceſsful. it was 5 1 Pen, Jana com» 

: and carried 4000 men, under the command of Venables. About 5000 more 1 1 8 

joined them from Barbadoes and St. Chriſtophers. Both theſe officers were in- 

clined to the King's ſervice “; and it is pretended, that Cromwel was obliged to 

hurry the ſoldiers on board, in order to prevent the execution of a conſpiracy, 

Which had been formed +. The ill ſucceſs of this enterprize may juſtly be 

aſcribed, as much to the inj ;udicious contrivance of the Protector, who planed it, 

as to the bad execution of the officers, by whom it was conducted. The ſoldiers 

were the refuſe of the whole army: The forces inliſted in the Weſt Indies were 

the moſt profligate of mankind: The admiral and general were of very incom- 

Patible tempers: The troops were not furniſhed with arms fit for ſuch an expe- 

dition : The proviſions were very defective both in quantity and quality: All 

hopes of pillage, the beſt incentive to valor among ſuch men, were refuſed the 

ſoldiers and ſeamen : No directions nor intelligence were given to conduct the 


officers in their enterprize: And at the ſame time, they were tied down to fol- 
low the ad' vice of commiſſioners, who extremely ciiconcerted them in all ar, 
projects *. 

IT was a to attempt St. Domingo, the 1 place £ 8 in 10 iſland 13thof April. 
of Hiſpaniola, | On their approach, the Spaniards i in a fright deſerted their houſes. 
and fled into the woods. C ontrary to the opinion of Venables, the ſoldiers were 
diſembarked without guides ten leagues diſtant from the town. They wandered 
four ied thro? the woods without e and what was ſtill more intolerable 


ART * 


* Pintatn” FEB ON ab "> VinD. eie 1 5 
K Burchet's Naval Hiſtory. See allo Carte $ e Vol. ü. P- 46, 4. Tully Vol, ui 
P. = | 
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| racked them, The Engliſh, diſcouraged wit 


, without water. The _ fl 
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> ſpiri t to refift. A ver 


m hunger, tkürſt, and 


Tut fleet, in order to attone, if poſſible, for this thipraihebi attempt, bent 


. their courſe'to Jamaica, which without a blow was ſurrendered to them. Pen and 
, Venables returned to England, and were both of them ſent to the Tower by the 
tector, who, tho commonly maſter of his fiery temper, was thrown into A 5 
violent paſſion at this diſappointment. He had made a conqueſt of much greater 
importance, than he was himſelf at that time aware of; yet was it much infe- 
Tl—ieͤor to the vaſt projects, which he had formed. He gave orders, however, to 
ſupport it by men and money; and that iſland has ever ſince remained in the hands 


8 of the Engliſh ; the FAT h which Oy owe to the e 9 of 


1656. 


was cut off; and near 1 500 veſſels, it is computed *, fell 
hands of the enemy. Blake, to whom Montague was now joined in command, 


Cromwel. „ 
As POR as the news of this eise n was a won uhwarrantable viola- 


, the Spaniards declared war againſt England, 


tion of treaty, arrived in Europe 


and ſeized all the ſhips and god of Engliſh merchants, of which they could 


make themſelves maſters. The Spaniſh commerce, ſo profitable fo the nation, 
in a few years into the 


iards, © 


d himſelf for hoſtilities againſt the Spa 


after receiving new orders, preps 


| SevzRAL ſea officers, having entertained ſcruples of conſcience with regard' is 
the juſtice of the Spaniſh war, threw up their commiſſions, and retired home " 
No command, they thought, of their ſuperiors could juſtify a war, which was 
contrary to the principles of natural equity, and which the civil magiſtrate had no 


right to order. Individuals, they maintained, in refigning to the public their na- 


tural liberty, could beſtow on it only what they themſelves were poſſeſſed of, 
right of performing lawful actions, and could inveſt it with no authority of com- 


manding what is contrary to the decrees of Heaven. Such maxims, tho they 


| ſeem reaſonable, are too perfect for human nature, and muſt be regarded as one 


t, tho” of the moſt innocent and even honorable kind, of that ſ 479855 partly 
ical, partly republican, which predominated | in England. & 


BLAkE lay ſome time off Cadiz, in expectation of intercepting the plate fleet, 


but was at Jaſt obliged, for ya of water, to make fail towards Portugal. Cap- 
tain 


* Thurdoe, Vol. iv. p. 135. World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel, in the Hal. Mikel. val. i 
F Thurloe, Vol. iv. p. 7% 589. 


the bad conduct of their officers and 


cderable number of the enemy put the whole army to rout, killed 600 of thaw; = 
and chaced the reſt on board their veſſels. | 
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: of humanity, are matrer of triumph aud exultation in the ba 


ed bi odio a i Ub b Yeit "hdr pi 


fire, and conſumed with all their treaſures... 


in a little time, have torne them in pieces But the wind. ſuddenly ſhifting,” | 


breath in his native country, which he ſo- paſſionately loved, and which he had ſo 
much adorned by his FRE As he came within 1 of . he expired. | Ne- 


bein n whom he had Et on ke bat wn a en of ſeven veſſek 
came in fight of the galleons, and At 9B haſtened to purſue them, The 
Spaniſh admiral ran his ſhip aſhore: Two others followed his example: The September. 
Eiglih took two ſhips valued at near two millions of pieces of eight. Two gal. 

leons were ſet on fire; and the Marqueſs of Bajadox, Viceroy of Peru, with his 
wife and his daughter, betrothed to the young Duke of Medina-Celi, were de- 
ſtroyed! in them. The Marqueſs himſelf might have eſcaped; but ſeeing theſe unfor- 

tunate women, aſtoniſhed with the danger, fall in a ſwoon and periſh in the flames, 


NG - * 
* 4 


| he choſe rather to die along with them than drag out a life, embittered with the 


; IEG of t 1 


diſmal ſcenes ®. Such events, which melt the tender heart 

ar "us trade of war. = | . 
When the treaſures, gained by this enterprize, arrived at Portſmouth, the Pro- ö a 
e MEA a i ax 5 eee onieret or. to be ben 25 by land to 5 3 
Tur next aden gainſt thi Spaniards was more d tho' les Nödl vt to 
the nation. | Blake, having heard that a Spaniſh flect of ſixteen ſhips, much richer 
chan the former, had taken ſhelter in the Canaries, immediately made ſail towards 


. He found them in the bay of Santa Cruz, diſpoſed in a moſt formidable 


| The bay as ſecured with « firong caſtle, well keel with cannon, — 


ueteers. Don Diega e c Spanif : 
all his ſmaller vellels to akdix oil: to the ſhore, and pot? che wow | ee 


farther off, as anchor, with their broadfidesro the ſea. FW 


+ with this appearan 


The which e. 
t brought hin 
among the thickeſt of his enemies. After a reſiſtance of four hours, the Spa- : 
niards yielded to the Engliſh aids and abandoned their ſhips, which were ſet on 

T he greateſt danger { ſtill remained to 
caſtes and all tlie forts, which moſt, 


Bak R Was rather animated than da 


the Engliſh, They lay under the fire of tl 


2 * We 
W * 
k 8 


carried them out of the bay; where they jo the pan ard i in aſto iſt 5 
Happy temerity of their audacious victors. * F 
Tus was the laſt and greateſt action of the gallant dice.” He was Wan Ec 


with a dropſy and ſcurvy, and haſtened home, that he might yield up his laft admiral N 
I Blake. 


. . 
2 ͤ V 


E 
* 
=” 


Domeſtic . ad- 


. ver man, - Soba for a fat "Y 


* much n ST eſteemed even is 
the oppoſite factions. By princip — he was an inflexible Republican; and the 


Alate uſurpations, however much he was truſted and careſſed, were thought to be very | 
little grateful to him, If is fill our duty, he ſaid to the ſeamen, to fight for our _ 
country, into whatever hands the government may fall. Diſintereſted, generous, 
- liberal ; ambitious only of true glory, dreadful only to his avowed enemies : His 
errors he ſhared in common 9 multitudes; his. virtues were peculiar to himſelf. 
The Protector ordered him 2 pompous funeral at the public charge : , But the tears 


Ss 


bs his countrymen were the moſt honorable panegyric on his memory. 


Tux conduct of the Protector i in foreign affairs, tho? imprudent 400 3 | 


was full of vigor and enterprize, and drew 2 conſideration on his country, which, 
ſince the reign of Elizabeth, it ſeemed to have totally loſt. The great mind of this 


| ſuccefoful uſurper was intent on ſpreading the renown of the Engliſh name; and 


while he ſtruck mankind with aſtoniſhment at his extraordinary fortune, he ſeemed 


to ennoble, inſtead of debaſing, that people, whom he had reduced to ſubjection. 
It was his boaſt, that he would render the name of an Engliſhman as much feared: 


and revered as ever was that of a Roman; and as his countrymen found ſome 
reality in theſe pretenſions, their national vanity, being gratified, made them bear 
with the more N 13 * e and calamities er ee r l- 


bored. 


I at 4110 be nb is the Proteftor, in | his civil ant Jomeſtic Mt 
miniſtration miniſtration, diſplayed as great regard both to juſtice and clemency, as his uſurped 


a authority, derived from no law, and founded only on the ſword, could poſſibly 


5 
y 8 8 
Eg 


permit. All the chief offices in the courts of judicature were filled with men of 
Wr 


the higheſt integrity : Amidſt the utmoſt virulence of faction, the decree 
_ Judges were upright and impartial : And to every man but himſelf, and to him- 


- elf, except where neceſſity required the contrary, the law was the great rule of 
conduct and behavior. Vane and Lilbu 
| Levellers he dreaded, he did indeed for ſome time confine to priſon : Cony, who 


un, whoſe credit with the Republicans and 


refuſed to pay illegal taxes, he oblige | 


by menaces to depart from his obſtinacy : 


High courts of juſtice he erected to try thoſe who had engaged in conſpiracies and' 
inſurrections againſt him, and whom he could not ſafely commit to the verdict of 
juries. But theſe irregularities were deemed inevitable conſequences of his illegal 
authority. And tho? often urged by his officers, as is pretended *, to attempt a 


5 maſſacre of wy e l be always with horror rejected ſuch ſanguinary 


* 
? ; | | | I 
s 8 wy ; 5 1 N 
& f 7 * f . , 


®* Clarendon, Life of Dr, Berwick, &c. 
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wel eſtabliſhed a kind of militia in the ſeveral counties. Companie 


- 


"HE EC > 6 M M 0 N WEA L TH. 


were held in the moſt exact diſcipline; a policy, which both accuſtomed th 
rigid obedience, and made them leſs hateful and burthenſome to the people. 


pay he augmented; tho? the public neceſſities ſometimes obliged him to run in. 
- rears with them. Their intereſts, they were ſenſible, were cloſely united with hots 


of their General and Protector. And their affectionate regard he agen com- 
manded, by his ability and ſucceſs in almoſt every enterprize, which he had hitherto 
undertaken. But all military government is precarious; much more where it ſtands 
in oppoſition to civil eſtabliſnments; and ſtill more, where it encounters religious 
5 prejudices. By the wild fanaticiſm, which he had nouriſhed in the ſoldiers, he had 


tranſported and ſeduced them into meaſures, for which, if openly propoſed to them, 


they would have entertained the utmoſt averſion, But this ſame ſpi pirit ren- 
dered them more difficult to be governed, and made their caprices terrible even to 
that hand which directed their moyements. So often taught, that the office of 


| King was an uſurpation upon Chriſt, they were apt to ſuſpe& a Protector not to be 
-altogether compatible with that divine authority. Harriſon, tho? raiſed to the 
higheſt dignity, and poſſeſſed entirely of Cromwel's confidence, became his moſt 


inveterate enemy as ſoon as he eſtabliſhed the authority of a ſingle perſon, againſt : 
which he had always made ſuch violent proteſtations. Overton, Rich, Okey, 


officers of great rank in the army, were actuated with like principles ; and Crom- 
wel was obliged to deprive them of their commiſſions. Their influence, which Was 
before thought unboundec ng the troops, ſeemed Om 55 moment to be to- 
tally annihilated. _ OP 
- Tax more effectually to >eurb the enthuſiaſticand Se i Pirit of the troc 


cavalry were inliſted under proper officers, regular pay diſtributec amongſt them, 


and a reſource by that means nb both againſt the inſurrections of the OS. 


and mutiny of the amy: 
REL1610N can never be deemed. a point of ſmall conſequence in | civil govern- 


ment: But during this period it may be regarded as the great ſpring of 'men's 


actions and determinations. Tho? tranſported, himſelf, with the moſt frantic 
whimſies, Cromwel's ſcheme for the regulating this principle in others was = 
cious and politic. Being reſolved to maintain a national church, and yet deter- 


mined neither to admit Epiſcopacy nor Preſbytery, he eſtabliſhed a number of 


commiſſioners, under the name of Tryers, partly laymen, partly eccleſiaſtics, ſome 


Preſbyterians, ſome Independants. Theſe preſented to all livings, which were 


W in the gift of the crown they examined and admitted ſuch perſons as re- 
# | Ws ceived * 


le ProteRtor's r and in managing 
Ge army conſiſted che chief art 81 4 bey of his government, The ſoldiers 7 


; of infantry 1 
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en Fholy orders; and they inſpeies the life, 


Laying afide the ftate'© 


louſy of that ambitious and reſtleſs ſpirit, by which they wer 
bounded liberty of conſcience, to all but Catholics and Prelatiſts, he granted ; and 


1 be found refreſhment and mercy in fuch a way. 


1 


Inſtead of ſupporting that union betwixt learning and theology, which 


has top been maintained in Europe, theſe Tryers RY" the latter principle OR 
. its full pi 


ity, and made it the ſole object of their examinations. The candidates 
were no more perplexed with queſtions: concerning their 2 in Greek and 


object of ſcrutiny. 25 885 their advances | in 1 ans wan ds cri tica 
of their converſion. p 
Wirz the vieoeended fünte of all — S was Stiles 10 455 
Protector, which, on other occaſions, he well knew how 


to maintain, he inſinuatec 


, he canted, he prayed. He even entered with them into an emulation 


of ghoſtly gifts; and theſe men, inſtead of grieving to be outdone in their own 
way, were proud, | tha 


hat his Highneſs, by his princely example, had e e 
Practices, f in which they themſelves were daily occupied. 8 
Ir Cromwel could be faid to adhere to any particular form of alien, they ks 
the Independants who could chiefly boaſt of his favor; and it may be affirmec 
that ſuch paſtors of that ſect, as were not paſſionately ac addicted to civil liberty, 
were all of them devoted to him. 


tythes, were not averſe from his government; tho? he ſtill entertained a great Jea- 
actuated. An un- 


by that means, he both attached the wild ſectaries to his own perſon, and em- 


ployed them in curl 


only man, he Was 2 heard to ſay, who has known how to n that 


t inſolent ſect, which can ſuffer none but itſelf.” 
Tux proteſtant zeal, which poſſeſſed the Preſbyterians and riparian was 


1 1 es N ied | 170 ; th 8 Wr N in which the Protector ſo ſucceſsfully 


* pported 


he followed, the but in part, the advice which he Ny” from general Harrifon, at the 


time when the intimacy and endearment moſt ſtrongly ſubſiſted betwixt them. ©* Let the waiting upon 
„ Jehovah,” faid that military faint, © be the greateſt and moſt conſiderable buſimeſs you have every 
1 day: Reckon it ſo, more than to cat, Nlecp, and council together. Run aſide e from your 


1 


oy always ſtanding at your elbow, with who you might now and then turn into à corner? 1 have 
— | — State Papers, p. 12. 


5 NI. = -- 
"oh EU and . all the 


Roman erudition; concerning their talent for profane arts and ſciences: The chief 5 
e | 


to them, that nothing but neceſfity could ever induce = 
| bim to inveſt himſelf with it. He talked ſpiritually to them; he fighed, 8 


ie 1 | 


| The Preſbyterians alſo, being ſaved from the 
ravages of the Anabaptiſts and Millenarians, and enjoying their eſtabliſnments and 


bing the domineering ſpirit of the Preſpyterians. I am the 
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1 ea. 1 Mg Proteſtants thro out all Europe. Even the Duke 1 Savoy, _ Chap. . 
bo remote a Prince, and ſo little expoſed to the naval power of England, was Ry. 
obliged, by the authority of F rance, to comply with his mediation, and to tolerate © 
the Proteſtants of the Vallies, againſt whom that Prince had commenced a furions 
perſecution. France itſelf was conſtrained to bear, not only with the religion, but 
even, in ſome inſtances, with the ſeditious inſolence of the Hugonots; and when 
that court applied for a reciprocal toleration of the Catholic religion in England, the 
Protector, who arrogated in every thing the ſuperiority, would hearken to no ſuch 
propoſal, He had entertained a project of inſtituting a college in imitation of that - — „ 
at Rome, for the propagation of the faith; and his apoſtles, in zeal, cho not in „„ „ 
unanimity, had certainly been a full match for the Catholics. | I 
Tue church of England Cromwel retained in conſtraint; tho? he i their 
clergy a little more liberty than the republican Parliament had formerly allowed. 
He was pleaſed, that the ſuperior lenity of his adminiſtration ſhould in every thing 
be remarked. The Royaliſts he bridled, both by the mercenary army which he 
retained, and by thoſe ſecret ſpies, . which he found means to intermix in all their 
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counſels, Manning, being diſcovered and puniſhed with death, he corrupted - Sir . 7 „ 

Richard Willis, who was much truſted by chancellor Hyde and all the Royaliſts ; ä 

and by means of that man 4 was let into every deſign and conſpiracy of the party. * 1 

Any project he could diſconcert, by confining the perſons who were the actors in it; . = 

and as he reſtored them afterwards to liberty, his ſeverity paſſed only for the reſult 1 
of general jealouſy and ſuſpi picion. The ſecret fource of his ot ar rer ; ained- a 
ſtill unknown and unſuſpecte. 1 3 T L 

| ConsP1RAc1Es for an aſſaſſination he was N afraid 2 ; theſe being Aoki ins, 


1 no prudence nor vigilance could evade. Colonel Titus, under mn 
Allen, had wrote a very ſpirited iſcourſe, exhorting every ane to embrace this 2 
method of vengeance; and Cromwel knew, that th inflamed ninds of the royal 
party were ſufficiefitly diſpoſed to put. this doctrine i in practice againſt him. He 
openly told them, that aſſaſſinations were baſe and odious, and he never would 
commence hoſtilities by ſo ſhameful an expediept; but if the firſt attempt or pro- 3 
vocation came from them,®he would retaliate to the uttermoſt. He had inſtru- 1 - 
„ nbath he ſaid, whom he could employ ; and he never would deſiſt, till he had | 
totally exterminated the royal family. This 8 more all his 1 | 


contributed to the ſecurity of his perſon !. * 
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M 1 this time an cet had almoſt N ha 8 of his life, Pe” fred hi bis e enemies the 
trouble of all their machinations. Having got ſix fine Frieſland coach-horſes as a preſent | from the count 
of ee he undertook for his amuſement todrive — about 3 Park; his 3 Th rloe 
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| he ſometimes puſhed matters to the length of ruſtic buffoonery ; and he would am 
F _himſelf by putting burning coals into the boots and hoſe of the officers, who attended 


* him +. Before the N 
republican party a and the general officers, in order to concert the model of that free 
"Ke vernment, which they were to ſubſtitute, in place of the monarchical conſtitution, | 
now totally ſ ubverted.” After debates on this ſabj ect, the moſt im portant, which 7 
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: procure intelligence, This article alone, *tis faid 5 coſt him ſixty thouſand pounds a a 
year. Poltmatters, both at home and abroad, were, many of them, in his pay : 'Car- 
riers were ſearched or bribed : Secretaries and clerks were corrupted : The greateſt 


: zealots. i in all parties. were often thoſe who conveyed. private information to him: 


And nothing could eſcape his vigilant enquiry. Such at leaſt is the repreſentation 
made by biftoriand of Cromwel's adminiſtration : But! it muſt be confeſſed, that, if 


we may judge by thoſe volumes of Thurloe's papers, which' have been lately pub- 


iſhed, this affair, like many others, has been greatly magnified. There we 


ſcarce find that any ſecret councils of foreign ſtates, except thoſe of Holland, which | 


** not expected to be concealed, were known to the Protector. 
2 Tux general behavior and deportment of this man, who had been raiſed from a 


a very prixate ſtation, who had paſſed moſt of his youth in the country, and who 

was ſtill conſtrained ſo much to frequent bad company, was ſuch as might befit the 
greateſt monarch. He maintained a dignity without either alfbctation or oſtenta- 
tion; and ſupported with all ſtrangers that high idea, with which his great exploits 
: and prodigious fortune had impreſſed them. Among his antient friends, he could 
relax his mind; and by trifling and amuſement, jeſt 
feared not the expoſing | himſelf to their moſt familiar approaches F. With others, 


ſting and making verſes, he 


. 


7122 
te 


ing's trial, a meeting was agreed on betwixt the chieſs of the 


he diſcuſſion of human creatures, Ludlow tells us, that Cr omwel, 


could fall under 


by way of frolie, thr ew a = 


- Cuſhion, in order to return the compliment, the General ran down ſtairs, and had 


almoſt broke his bones in the hurry. When the High. Court of Juſtice was ſigning 
the King' 8 ſentence, a. matter, no poſſible, ſtill more ſerious, Cromwel taking the 


| pen i his hand, before he ſubſcribed his name, bedaubed with ink the face of Mar- | 
- r who fat next- 8 And che pen being e to * artin, he foes ſed the 
fame 


"* box. He fell upon the pole, was 1 upon the „ for ſome time; a piſtol, which be 


Carried in his pocket, went off; and by that ſingular good fortune, which ever attended him, he was. 
taken up without any conſiderable hurt or bruiſe. bo 

World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel. The author however of this pamphlet eſtimates his ex perices 
# 3 this head at a much ſmaller ſum. 


+ Whitelocke. p. 647. > Bates 


: Ia az wWas no 9 pa 8 Dd; the Proettar 1 was more 1 m8 to ; 


ſhion at his head ; and when Ludlow took up another 
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when the meat was ſet upon the table, a 


held; but with little expence, and without any ſplendor. 


them entirely as conquered provinces. 


; TO nati n 


# 
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me frolic upon Cromwel a. *, He frequently gave feaſts to his inferior ws, and 
a ſignal was given the ſoldiers ruſhed in 
upon them; and with much noiſe, tumult, and confuſion, ran away with all the 
tes, and diſappointed. the officers of their expected meal +. 

Autpsr all the unguarded play.and buffoonery of this extraordinary hs, 
he took. the opportunity of remarking the i Up deſigns, and weakneſſes of 


a nen; ; and he would ſometimes puſh them, Fon Indulgence j in wine, to open to 
rea 


him the moſt ſecret receſſes of their boſom... t regularity, however, and even 


auſterity of manners were always maintained i in his court; and he was careful never 


by. any liberties to give offence to the moſt rigid of the godly. Some ſtate was up- 
He The nobility, tho? 
courted by him, kept at a diſtance, and diſdained to intermix themſelves with thoſe 
mean perſons, who were the inftrfiments of his government. Without departing | 
from economy, he was generous to thoſe who ſerved him; and he knew ho- to 
find out and engage in his intereſts every man poſſeſſed of thoſe talents, which any 
particular employment demanded. His generals, his admirals, his judges, his 
ambaſſadors, were perſons, who contributed, all of them, in their ſeveral ſpheres, 
A: the ſecurity of the Protector and to the honor and intereſt of the nation. 
Uxp ER pretext of uniting Scotland and Ireland in one Commonwealth wick 
England, he had reduced theſe kingdoms to a total ſubje ection; ; and he treated 
The civil adminiſtration of Scotland was 
placed in a council, conſiſting moſtly of Engliſh, of which lord Broghill was preſi- 
dent: Juſtice was adminiſtered by ſeven judges, four of whom were Engliſh. In 


order to.curb. the tyrannical nobility, he both aboliſhed all vaſſalage t and revived 
the office of juſtices of peace, which King James had. introduced, but was not able 


to ſupport J. A long line of forts and garriſons were maintained thro'out the whole 
kingdom. An army of 10, ooo men {kept every thing in peace and obedience, and 


neither the banditti of the mountains nor the bigots of the low countries could indulge 


their inclination to turbulence and diſorder. The Preſbyterian clergy he courted ; 
tho! he nouriſhed that inteſtine enmity. which prevailed betwixt the Reels ers 


and Proteſters. Very little policy is requiſite to foſter quarrels among Theologians. 


N o church aſſemblies he permitted, being ſenſible that from thence had proceeded 
many of. the paſt miſchiefs. And in the main, the Scotch were obliged to acknow- 


lege, that never before, while they enjoyed their irregular, on liberty, had 


they attained ſo much N as at preſent, when reduced to ſubjection under. a 
| Fu 


* g | . ; 4 


'* Tryal of the Regicides, — 7 duet: „ 1 Whidocke, p. * 
4 Thurloe, vol, _ P- 57+ 50 8 1 vol. vi. P. 557 
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Protector, a young man of an amiable mild diſpoſition, and not deſtitute of vigor 
and capacity. Five millions of acres, forfeited either by the Popiſh rebellion or by 


the adherents of the King, were divided, partly among the adventurers, who had 
advanced money to the Parliament, partly among the Engliſh ſoldiers, who had 


arrears due to them. Examples of a more ſudderr and violent change of property 


are ſcarce to be found in any hiſtory. An order even paſſed to confine all the native 
Iriſh to the province of Connaught, where they would be ſhut up by rivers, lakes, : 
and mountains, and could not, it was hoped, be any longer dangerous to the Engliſh 


government : But this barbarous and abſurd policy, Ts" from an EE of 


attaining immediate ſecurity, muſt have depopulated 
rendered the Engliſh eſtates. of. 1 no. o.valae, | it was en found impoſtbe  recuee- to. 


Practice. 3 
* CrRoMwEL. began | to tes chat by nie amine e, e wick: 60 1550 


Tuffre and ſacceſs abroad; ſo· much: order and tranquillit at home, he had now ac- 
quired ſuch authority as would enable him to meet the repreſentatives of the nation 


and would aſſure him of their dutiful c compliance with his government. He there- 
fore ſummoned a Parliament ; but not truſting altogether to the good will of the 
people, he uſed every art, which his new model of repreſentation allowed him to 
employ, in order to influence the elections and fill the houſe witli his on creatures. 


Treland, being entirely in the hands of the army, choſe none but ſuch officers as were 


moſt acceptable to him. Scotland ſhowed the ſame compliance; and as the nobility 


and gentry of that kingdom regarded thicir attendance on Engliſh Parliaments as 
an ignominious badge of ſlavery, it was, on that account, more eaſy for the officers 


to prevail in the elections. Notwithſtanding all theſe precautions, the Protector 


of Ser-fil found, that the majority would not be favorable to him. He ſet guards, 


tember. 


therefore, on the door, who permitted none to enter but ſuch as produced a war- 
rant from his council; and the council rejected about a hundred, who either refuſed 
a recogn ition of the Protector's government, or were on other acoounts unacceptable 
to him. Theſe proteſted againſt ſo egregious a violence, ſubverſive of all li- 


berty,z but every ponent for ee was . De Df: the: e __ "me 


Parliament. 


„5 In majority of the Perla by n means of theſe arts 15 1 were now 17 

To of laſt either friendly to the Protector, or reſolved, by their compliance, to ad} juſt, 
If poſſible, this military government to their laws and liberties. They voted a 

renounciation of all title in Charles Stuart or any of his family; and this was the firſt 


"a 3 inn of _ was much more ſevere a violent. ; 
The government of that iſland was firſt entruſted to Fleetwood, a notorious fanatic, _ 


Who had married Ireton's widow; then to Henry Cromwel, ſecond fon to the 


I 


* pr ws 
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a, Apnified with the appearance of national conſent; which had ever had "Y Cap, 1. 
tendency. Collonel Jephſon, in order to ſound the inelinations of the houſe, ven- * | _— 

tured to move, that the Parliament ſhould beſtow the crown on Cromwel; and _ ä 
ſurprize nor reluctance was diſcovered on that occaſion. When Cromwel afterwards | __ 

aſked Jephſon what induced him to make ſuch a motion, ( As long,” fad — ä - 

_ Jephſon, as I have the honor to fit in Parliament, I muſt follow the dictates 1 ___-. nu 
"Fl uy. own 1 conſeience, whatever —_ 1 g be ſo unfortunate as to 3 ee e =_ 


« thee gone for a mad fellow as thay art. 1 
In order to pave the way to this warne fon which l be fo ode, nt, „ 
Hole refolved to facrifice his major-generals, whom he knew to be « R 
odious to the nation. That meaſure was alſo become requiſite for his own Security: 
All government, purely military, fluQuates perpetually betwixt adeſpotic monarchy” 
'and a deſpotic ariſtocracy, according as the authority of the chief commander pre- 
: vails, or that of the officers next him in rank and dignity. Fhe major-generals, 
being poſſeſſed of ſo mnch diftin&@ juriſdiction, began to eſtabliſh a ſeparate title to 
power, and had rendered themſelves formidable to the e himſelf; and for 
this inconvenience, tho? he had not foreſeen it, he well 7, before it was too late, 
to provide a proper remedy. Claypole, his ſon in law, eee poſſeſſed entirely his 
confidence, abandoned them to the ny of the houſe and tho” the name was | 
ſtill retained,” r 3 ather ly; annil n ene of the 
mnajor-genetals. 95 e 
Ar laſt, a more ang motion was as 1 by. ee \ Pack, one. of 3 city 
members, for inveſting the Protector with the dignity of King. This mation, at 
firſt, excited great diſorder, and divided the whole houſe into Parties. The chief 
oppoſition came from che uſual eee of the Protector, the major- generals and 
fuch officers as depended on them. Lambert, a man of deep intrigue and of great 
intereſt in the army, had long r, the ambition of ſucceeding Cromwel in 
the Protectorſhip; and he foreſaw, if the Monarchy was reſtored, that heredi- 
tary right would alſo be eſtabliſhed, and the crown be tranſmitted to the poſterity 
of the Prince firſt elected. He pleaded, therefore, eonſcience; aud: exciting all 
thoſe civil and religious jealouſies againſt kingly government, which: had been ſo 
induftriouſly foſtered among the ſoldiers, and which ſerved them as a pretext for ſo „ 
many 3 Ne ume a numerous and a _ more S Party againſt he HE F 
motion. INT * . 
1 heir: Hand, the: e W , who-was more per- Sy 
3 ticularly devoted to the Protector, and who hoped, by ſo acceptable a meaſure, to . : Nl 
| oc kev to che . eee * — | x] 
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+ act in defence of the King in being, by 1 


Fork e of ever 3 able. to 8 pre eſent er i and w. re. 
"1656. deſirous, by fixing it on antient foundations, to allure the Protector, from views of 
his own ſafety, into a regard for the. antient laws. and liberties of the kingdom. = 
Even the Royaliſts imprudently joined in the ſame meaſure; and hoped, that, 

1 5. when' the queſtion regarded only perſons, not forms of government, no one would 
Tons any longer ballance betwixt the antient royal family, and an ignoble uſurper, who, 
eee 0 by blood, : treaſon, and perfidy, had made his way to the throne. The bill was voted 
Cromwel. by à conſiderable majority and a committee. was appointed to reaſon, with, the 
F e and to overcome thoſe pe. which he ad, gainſt accepting : 


Tun conference laſted for ſeveral days. . The committee. yrgeds that the whole | 
n and cuſtoms. of England were founded on the ſuppoſition of regal au- 
th 1071 oy ng could der without extreme violence, be adjuſted to any other 

That a net e re the Wi of & þ Fs 


gth of Apel. 


Fr eee — power of Kere was a; once e transferred. to 
Him, the queſtion MY Sat a name, and the reference 
due to the antient title: That the Engliſh conſtitution 
ing the form of government n eg ch buthright of the. firſt m7: 
and had provided, by an expreſs law of Henry VII, for the ſecurity. of thoſe who 
natever- means he might have acquired 
Poſſeſſion: That it was extremely the intereſt of all his Highneſs's friends to. ſeck 
the ſhelter of this ſtatute; and even the people in general were c Grous of ſuch a 
ſettlement, and in all juries were with great difficulty indueed to gi e their verdict 
- for af a Protector: That the great ſource of all the late commoti ons, had 
been the jealouſy of liberty; and that a Republic, along with a Protector, had heen 
eſtabliſhed, in order to provide farther ſecurities for the drm of e Seenten⸗ 
tion; but that by experience the remedy had been found ö danger 
Ou and pernicious; ſince every u undetermin⸗ e pOW- A . 
muſt be arbitrary; oooh arbitrary, 7 0 the genius and 
8 * of the people. 
Tux difficulty conſiſted not in perſwading 3 was. s ſuficiently con- . 
W of the ſolidity of theſe reaſonings : ; and bis inclination, as well as judge 
ment, was entirely on the ſide of the committee. But how to bring over the 
army to the ſame way of thinking eee, 0 The office of King had been 
ainte nt ſuch horrible colors, that there ae „0 hopra of reconciling 


I them 


ef ON TY: 8 WEALTH, 79 
hem wüäcdenly to it, even the? be owed- upon their Pe to whom they were 
ſo much devoted. A contradiction, open and direct, to all paſt profeſſions would 
make them paſs, in the eyes of the whole nation, for the moſt ſhameleſs hypo- 
crites, inliſted by no other than mercenary motives in the cauſe of the moſt perfi- 
dious traitor.” Principles, ſuch as they were, had been foſtered/in their breaſt by 
every conſideration, human and divine; and tho? it was eaſy, where intereſt con- 
<urred, to deceive them by the thinneſt diſguiſes, it might be found dangerous at 
once to pull off the maſque, and ſhow them in a full light the whole crime and 
deformity of their conduct. Suſpended betwixt theſe fears and his own moſt ar- 
dent deſires, Cromwel Protracted the time, and ſeemed ſtill to oppoſe the reaſon- 
ings of the committee; in hopes, that by artifice he be _ to reconcile 
i the refractory minds of the ſoldiers to his new dignity. 
Wultx the Protector argued ſo much in contradiction both to kis 3 
and inclination, it is no wonder, that his elocution, always confuſed, embarraſſed, 
and unintelligible, ſhould be involved in tenfold darkneſs, and diſcover no glim- 
mering of common ſenſe or reaſon. An exact account of this conference remains, 
and may be regarded as a great curioſity. The members of the committee, in 
: their reaſonings, diſcover judgement, knowlege, elocution: Lord Broghill in 
Particular exerts himſelf on this memorable occaſion. But what a contraſte when 
we paſs to the Protector s replies! After ſo ſingular a manner does nature diſtribute 
her talents, that, in a nation abounding with ſenſe and learning, a man, who, by 
ſuperior perſonal merit alone, had made his way to ſupreme dignity, and had even 
obliged the Parliament to make him an offer of the crown, was yet incapable of 

cxpreſſing himſelf on this occaſion, but in a manner which a Fein of the moſt 

i ordinary 5: wn would rh wed be aſhamed IS 


Tux 


8 we ſhall 5 any 3 at nden For his e is all of a ies. J confeſs, for it 
« behoves me to deal plainly with you, I muſt confeſs, I would ſay, I hope, I may be underſtood in 
« this, for indeed I muſt be tender what I ſay to ſuch an audience as this; I fay, I would be under- 

_ « ſtood, that in this argument I do not make parallel betwixt men of a different mind and a Parlia- 
„ ment, which ſhall have their deſires. I know there is no compariſon, nor can it be urged upon 
me, that my words have the leaſt color that way, becauſe the Parliament ſeems to give liberty to 
me to ſay any thing to you; as that, that is a tender of my humble reaſons and judgement and 
4 opinion to them; and if I think they are ſuch and will be ſuch to them, and are faithful ſervants 
* and will be fo to the ſupreme authority, and the legiſlative whereſoever it is: If I ſay, I ſhould not 
« tell you, knowing their minds to be fo, I ſhould not be faithful, if I ſhould not tell you fo, to the 
te end you may report it to the Parliament; I ſhall ſay ſomething for myſelf, for my own mind, I 
. fo profeſs it, I am not a man ſcrupulous about words or names or ſuch things I have not: But as 1 
4 have the word of God, and T hope I ſhall ever have it, for the rule of my conſcience, for my in- 
« formations ; ſo truly men that have been led in dark paths, thro? the providence and diſpenſation of 
« God; why ſurely it is not to be * to a man; 2 love to walk in the dark? But 


*© providence 


Tux oppoſiti hich Cromwel dreade „ was not het which came from Lam- 
bert hae his Pr eas whom he n now. regarded. as his capital enemies, and whom 
he was reſolved, on the firſt occaſion, to deprive of all power and authority: It 
= © Fo was that which he met with in his own. family, and from men, who, by intereſt | 
=—_ - as well as inclination, | were the moſt devoted to him. Fleetwood had married his 
= daughter: Deſborow his ſiſter : Yet theſe. perſons, actuated by principle gran | 
could, by no perſwaſion, artifice, or entreaty, be induced to conſent that thei 
friend and patron ſhould be inveſted with regal dignity. They told him, thi "1 if - 
he accepted of the crown, they would inſtantly throw up their commiſſions, and 
never afterwards would have it in their power to ſerve him “. Colonel Pride pro- 
cured a petition againſt the office of King, ſigned by a maj ority of the officers, Who 
bs | were in London and the neighborhood. Several perſons, it was ſaid, had entered 
into an engagement to murder the Protector within a few hours after he ſhould 
have accepted the offer of the Parliament. Some ſudden mutiny in the army was 
juſtly dreaded. And upon the whole, Cromwel, after the agony and perplexity 
of long doubt, was at laſt obliged. to ref uſe that crown, which the repreſentatives 
of the nation, in the moſt ſolemn manner, had tendered to him. Moſt hiſtorians 
are inclined to blame his choice; but he muſt be allowed to be the beſt judge of 
his own ſituation. And in ſuck complicated ſubjects, the alteration of a very 
minute circum ſtance, unknown to the f. peRator, will often be ſufficient. to call _ 
the ballance, and render a determination, which, in itſelf, may be EIN, very : 
prudent, or even abſolutely neceſſary to the actor. FH 
A DREaw or prophecy, lord Clarendon ,mentions, which, 4 1 tad * 
muſt have known the truth) was univerſally talked of almoſt from the beginning 
of the civil wars, and long before Cromwel was ſo conſiderable a perſon as to beſtow 
upon it any degree of probability. In this prophecy it was foretold, that Cromwel 
e be the greateſt man in England, and would nearly, but never would fully 
mount the throne. Such a prepoſſeſſion probably aroſe from the heated imagina- 


Tion either of himſelf or of his tollowers ; and as it e be one cauſe of the 
| ö A 2: Steat 
66 providence does ſo di poſe. And tho' a man may impute his own folly and blindadh to providence 
<c ſinfully, yet it muſt be at my peril ; the caſe may be that it is the providence of God, that doth lead 
« men in darkneſs: I muſt needs ſay, that I have had a great deal of experience of providence, and 
« tho' it is no rule without or againſt the word, yet it is a very good expoſitor of the word in many | 
4 caſes.” Conference at Whitehall. The great defect in Oliver's ſpeeches conſiſts not in his want of | 
elocution, but in his want of ideas. The ſagacity of his actions and the abſurdity of his diſcourſe 
forms the moſt prodigious contraſte that eyer was known. The collection of all his ſpeeches, letters, 
_ ſermons, (for he alſo wrote ſermons) would make a a great curiofity, and with : a fe exce ptions might 
Fn paſs for one of the moſt nonſenſical books i in the world. Fry 


#* Thurloe, Vol. vi. p. 261. | _ 5 . as | . ; 3 


He rejedt it 


/ 
* 


may 5 and for h his arb e g at this timo any 9 ene t 
' 2 .i+4 HE- Parliam Nt, when the regal 1 znity WaSgejt cted by Orr 0055 en. 
che obliged to retain the name of a Co mmonwealth and Pro 
vernment was hitherto a manifeſt uſurpation, it was thought proper to ſanctify it 
ya ſeeming choice of the people and of their repreſentatives. - Any conſent, 
more foll or regular, has ſeldom had place in laying the foundations of a new 

_ -eonftitutior „Iden of the inſtrument o 
the ee officers alone, an humble petition | and advice was framed, and by the 
Amen offered to the 55 atector. This was repreſented as the great baſis of 
"4 iſnment, re gul: ee and Ss; the hg wi each mem 


a i de eec „ the aalen of der Was in r ere en- 


nat 0 a err, revenue afligned him, a million a year 
1 as the feet and army, bree hundred + thouſand: pounds for the civil government ; 
1 y houſe, he ſhould enjoy their ſeats during 
mctior * ha Ken houſe of Peers. But he abandoned 
intervals of Parliament, of framing laws with the con- 


the u eee eden the ir m 
: bk of his council; and he agreed, that no men 
5 cluded but by the conſent of that houſe, of which they were members. The 
. other articles were in the main the ſame as in the inſtrument of g government. 
. inſtrument of government Cromwel had formerly extolled as the moſt 
155 ect work of human invention: He now repreſented | it as a rotten plank, upon 
which no man could truſt himſelf without ſinking. Even the Humble Petition and 


Advice, which he extolled i in its turn, appeared ſo lame and imperfect, that it was 


i fou nd requiſite, this very ſeſſion, to mend it by a ſupplement; and after all, it 
may be regarded as a very crude and undigeſted model of government. It was, 


however, accepted for the deed of the whole people in the three united nations; . 


and Cromwel, as if his power had juſt commenced from this popular conſents 
Was anew inaugurated | in Weſtminſter Hall, after the moſt folema and moſt * 


IN manner. 33 

Tur Parliament a nee ifelf, the Protector deprived Lambert If all 
his commiſſions; but ſtill allowed him a conſiderable penſion, of 2000 pounds a 
year, as a bribe for his future, peaceable deportment. Lambert's authority in the 


army, to the great ſurprize of every body, was found immediately to expire with 


the loſs of his commiſſions. [backer and ſome other officers, e Cromwel ſul- 
* were alſo dif) DO e 


— 


ector; and as the g- | 


nt of government, which was the work of Humble peti- 


tion and ad- 
vice. 


iſhed. He had the power of nomi- 


ers of either houſe ſhould be ex- 
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country on a ſmall eſtate, which his wife had brought 


EKEing's trial, he had fallen on his knees bef 5 
N = at the teh ef duty and humanity, to ſpare the life of that N 


585 8 1Eſon and heir of his great friend, 
= fortune, preſerved an uninter 


pref ore th to ee CR” 


public ue 4 IC be enceforth 1 75 Ba as bis deir in Ki fe 


. tho” Cromwel eo mes em Cal er! ood the groſs artifice of flattering others with the 


ien e ee hitte; and had kitherto Wed contentedly in the 
im. The little activity, : 


0 ficent purpoſes: Rd Tort. : of the 
iis father, and had conjured bim. 
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which he diſcovered, was always exerted to ber 


 Cromwes had two daughters u married : One of them he now gave to the 


e earl of Warwic, with whom he had, in 
errupted intimacy and correſpondence : The 

rige > of a very noble family, formerly 
rer tious ot forming connexions with 
the nobility; and it was one chief motive of his deſiring the title of Ling, that 5 
he might replace every thing in its natural order, and reſtore to the antient fami- 
les, that truſt and honor, of eine ans now” PONCE 8 . fort wy" 0 P re 


Arwed, to the royal party. He was very am 
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ö Tur P baren was s again al ib i; oth as in the hes Lor ieh. 
of two houſes, the commons and the other houſe. Cromwel, during the interval, 

had ſent writs to his houſe of peers, Which conſiſted of ſixty members. They 
were compoſed of five or ſix antient Peers, of ſeveral gentlemen of fortune and 
diſtinction, and of ſome officers who had riſen from the meaneſt profeſſions. 
None of the antient peers, however, would deign to accept a ſeat, which they 
muſt ſhare with ſuch companions | as were affigned them. The Protector endea- 

vored at firſt to maintain the appearance of a legal magiſtrate. | He removed the 
guards from the door of both houſes: But ſoon found how incompatible liberty 
s with military ulurpations. a By bringing ſo great a number of his friends and 
adherents into the other houſe, he had loſt the majority among the national re- 
preſentatives. In conſequence of a Clauſe in the humble petition and advice, the 
commons affumed a power of re-admitting thoſe members, whom the council had 
formerly excluded. Sir Arthur Hazelrig and ſome others, whom Cromwel had 
created lords, rather choſe to take their ſeats with the commons. An unconteſt- 
able majority now declared themſelves againſt the Protector; and they refuſed to 
acknowlege the juriſdiftion of that other houſe, which he had eſtabliſhed. Even 
the validity of the Humble Petition and Advice was queſtiened ; as being voted by 


2 e which ay under force, and wi by military violence was deprived 
of 


erſon poſſeſſed of the moſt peacable, ts 


. of att number. of its members. The Protea r, e conibinations 0 1 
ontents in the n Was reſolved to allow no 58. 


berwixt, the Parliament and the male 
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1 wean and tenderir 8 
ed war againſt him, he 


8 concluded i | peace - and a an a alliance wth F rance, * pe +4 himſelf in all his coun- | 


: cils with Haas, potent and even Ea rs hating * -ourted. it 
. emen Prince. | 


: whom he employed inthe Spani uſh ſervice. TI 
great applauſe, ſerved ſome. campaigns in the French army, and who had mer 
particular eſteem of Mareſchal Turenne, now-Joined | his — continued to 
ſeek military experience under! Dor 8 en An krie and the By A ice of Conde. FE OT 


Tux ſcheme of foreign politics, adopte 
prudent, but was ſuitable to that magnanimity and-enterprize, with whic 
{o. ſignally endowed. He Was par 0 5 rds 3 8 conqu T and don 

on the Continent * ; and he ſent over inte Flanders ſix thouſand men under Reynolds, 
who joined the French army commanded by Turenne. In the former campaign, 
Mardyke was taken, and put into their hands. Early this campaign, ſiege was 
laid to Punkirk ; and when the Spaniſh army advanced to relieve it, the com- 
bined armies of France and England marched out of their trenches, : 
the "RO EO: __ 1 3 WR the e were N defeated + 
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* He 00 to bet pennen of Elänore 150. che pa VR «i the ri” See World's M. Hake in 
Oliver. Cromevel. He alfo endeavored to get poſleſfion of Bremen. Thurloe, vol. vi. p. 478. a 
It was remarked by the pretended faints of that time, that the battle was fought on a day which 


was held for a faſt in London, ſo that as Fleetwood ſaid (Thurioe, Vol. vii, p. 159,) While we were 


5 praying, they were fighting ; and the Lord hath given a ſignal. anſwer; The Lord has not only owned 
as in our work there, but in our waiting upon him in a way of prayer, Which 3 is indeed our old 
rienced . be to in all Lot, dro and Uifficulties, Why eb letter to Blake and . is 
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5 jonger, 2 — bis dir in Er | 
cious a project. would certainly have been reduced to execution 
| wards dee eee which r Fr 


fill, | pos of C Cromwel. 
: ations; paſſed bereit this French King and! obs Fibre er Lord 
Cromwel's ſon in law, was ſent over to Louis, then! in the camp beser Dunkirk ; ; 
and was received with the ſame regard, which is uv ally, by the French mp 
pane to ee of wo $51 en niget ſent to FE ndon his nephew, Mancini, 
of Greet und ere nis regret. | that his 5 urgent ae 
perſon, 1 * eee the 6 man in v ky World 17 : 
The Protector reaped little ſatisfaction from the | ceſs of K eh arms Weed: His „ 
tuation at home kept him in perpetual uneaſineſs and inquietude. His adminif- 
tration, ſo expenſive both by military enterprizes and ſecret intelligence, had ex 
hauſted his revenue, and involved him in a conſiderable debt. The Royaliſts, he 
heard, had renewed: their conſpiracies, for a general inſurrection; and Ormond 
Was n come over with a view. « 1 IS for the execution of 15 
Wd a. . 255 * 1 Thale Vol. iv. p. 744. W 1975 he, as I 
_ verily believe and am perſwaded, a plentiful ſtock of prayers going for you daily, ſent up by the ſo- ſo- 
bereſt and moſt approved miniſters and chriſtians in this nation, and, notwithſtanding ſome diſeourage- 
ments, very much wreſtling of faith for you, which are to us, and I truſt will be to you, matter of 
great encouragement. But notwithſtanding all this, it will be good for you and us to deliver up our- 
ſelves and all our affairs to the diſpoſition of our all-wiſe Father, who not only out of prerogative, 
| but becauſe of his goodneſs, wiſdom, and truth, ought to be reſigned ye coy. pci 
| thoſe who are children of his begetting thro' n &c. | 
__ * Thurloe, Vol. i. p. 762. 
+ Thurloe, Vol. vii. p. 151, 158. 
18 cardinal 1 Maar 88 Ss abs au, that ke. 


was 1 madman. Vie de Cromwel par Raguenet. See alſo Carte's Collection, Vol. ii. . $1, 
Guable s Life of Monk, p. 93. World's Miſtake in O. Cromwel. 


THE cOMMONWEA 
: 18 Lord a Fairfax, Sir William Waller, and many 12 of the Nennen 


had ſecretly entered into the engagement. Even the army was infected with the gene- 
ral ſpirit of diſcontent, and ſome ſudden and dangerous eruption was every moment 


to be dreaded from them. No hopes remained, after his violent breach with the laſt 


Parliament, that he would ever be able to eſtabliſh, with general conſent, a legal | 
the military with the mixture of any: eivil authority. All 


fettlement, or tempe 
his arts and policy were exhauſted ; and having ſo often, by fraud and falſe pre- 
tences, deceived every party, and almoſt every individual, he could no longer hope, 
by repeating the ſame profeſſions, to meet with equal confidence and regard. _ 
HowvER zealous the Reyaliſts, their conſpiracy took not effect: Willis dif- 
covered the whole to the Protector. Ormond was obliged to fly, and he eſtee med 


himſelf fortunate to have eſcaped: ſo vigilant an adminiſtration. Great numbers 
were thrown into priſon. An high court of juſtice. was anew erected for the tryal. 


of thoſe criminals, whoſe guilt was moſt apparent.  Notwithſtanding.the recogni- 


tion of his authority by the laſt Parliament, the Protector could not, as yet, truſt 
to an unbyaſſed jury. Sir Henry Slingſby, Dr. Heuet, were condemned and. 


beheaded. Mordaunt, brother to the earl of Peterborow, very narrowly eſcaped. 


The numbers for his condemnation and his acquital were equal; and juſt as the ſen- 


tence was pronounced in his favor, colonel Pride, who was reſolved to condemn. 
him, came into the court. Alhton, Sto! ey and Beſtley were hanged i in different, 
ſtreets of the ie | 

Tux conſpiracy of 1 . in the army Tok Cen with {ti fil greater 
apprehenſions. Harriſon and the other diſcarded officers of that party o could not 
remain at reſt. Stimulated equally by revenge, by ambition, and by conſcience, 
they were ſtill rolling, in their fancy ſome deſperate project; and there wanted not 
officers in the army, who, from like motives, were diſpoſed to ſecond all their under- 


takings. The Levellers and Agitators had been encouraged by Cromwel to inter- 


poſe with their advice in all political deliberations; and many of them he had even 


pretended to honor with his moſt intimate friendſhip, while he conducted his daring 


enterprizes againſt the King and the Parliament. It Was an uſual practice with 
him, in order to familiarize himſelf the more with the agitators, who were com- 

monly corporals or ſerjeants,. to take them to bed with him, and there, after pray 
ers and exhortations, to diſcuſs together their projects and principles, political as 
well as religious. Having aſſumed the dignity of Protector, he excluded them from 
all his councils, and had neither leiſure nor inclination to-indulge them any farther 
in their wonted familiarities. Among thoſe who were enraged at this alteration was 


Sexby; an active Agitator, who now employed againſt him all that reſtleſs induſtry a 


which had formerly been exerted in his favor. He e even went ſo far as to enter into a 
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- negotiation with Spain; ; and Cromwel, who knew the diſtempers of the arwy, . 
was juſtly afraid of ſome Whale to _ a day. an Bala, an inſtant might FE: 


= vide leaders. 


* 


Or aſſaſſinations likew iſe 155 was go I Ra Gon the fanatical f pixity Ska ac- 
uated the ſoldiers. Sindercome had undertaken to murder him; and by the moſt 
unaccountable accidents had hitherto been prevented from executing that bloody 
purpoſe. His deſign was diſoovered; but the Protector could never find the bot- 
tom of his enterprize, nor detect any of his accomplices. He was tried by a jury; 
and notwithſtanding the general odium attending that crime, notwithſtanding the 


clear and full proof of his guilt, ſo little conviction prevailed of the Protectorꝰs right 


to the ſupreme government, it was with the utmoſt difficulty * that this conſpirator 


was condemned. When every thing was prepared for his execution, he was found 
dead; from poyſon, as is ſuppoſed, which he had voluntarily taken. This man, 


both from the boldneſs of his attempt and the courage of his end, would have been 


_ conſecrated as a hero, almoſt as a deity, by the Greeks and Romans: But our ſen- 


timents, with 55185 to  tyrannicide at leaſt, . con e more to the intereſts 


of civil ſociety. 


Tx Protector "He better have ted thoſe fears ai es which 
the public diſtem pers occaſioned, had he enjoyed any domeftic ſatisfaction, or 
poſſeſſed any cordial friend of his own family, in whoſe boſom he could ſafely have 
unloaded his anxious and corroding cares. But Fleetwood, his ſon in law, actu- 
ated with the wildeſt zeal, began to eſtrange himſelf from him; and was enraged to 
diſcover, that Cromwel, in all his enterprizes, had entertained views of promoting 
his own. grandeur, more than of encouraging piety and religion, of. which he 
made ſuch fervent profeſſions. His eldeſt daughter, married to Fleetwood, had 
adopted republican principles ſo vehement, that ſhe could not with patience id 
behold power lodged 1 in a ſingle perſon, | even in her indulgent father. His other 
daughters were no leſs prejudiced in favor of the royal. cauſe, and regreted 
the violences and iniquities, into which, they thought, their family had ſo un- 
happily been tranſported, But above all, "the ſickneſs of Mrs. Claypole, his pecu- 
liar favorite, A lady endued with every humane virtue and amiable accompliſhment, 
depreſſed his anxious mind, and poyſoned all his enjoyments. She had enter- 
tained an high regard for Dr. Heuet, lately executed; and being refuſed his pardon, 
the melancholy of her temper, encreaſed by her diſtempered body, had prompted 
her to lament to her father all his ſanguinary meaſures, and urge him to compunc- 
tion for thoſe heinous Sine into which his fatal ambition had vue! him. 


Her 
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and his health ſeemed very ſenſibly to decline. He was ſeized "with a ſlow fever, 


THE COMMONWEALTH 7. 


> Her Geh, which followed foon naſe, gave new edge to every word, which ſhe Cp. if 
; had uttered, _ 3 1658. 


"NIL compoſure of mind was now for ever fled from iff Protector: He found, 
that the grandeur, which, with ſo much guilt and courage, he had attained, could 


not enſure” him that tranquillity, which it belongs to virtue alone and moderation 
fully to aſcertain. Overwhelmed with the load of public affairs, dreading perpetu- 


ally ſome fatal accident in his diſtempered government, ſeeing nothing around him 
but treacherous friends or enraged enemies, poſſeſſing the confidence of no party, 
reſting his title on no principle, civil or religious, his power he found to depend on 
ſo delicate a poize of factions and intereſts, as the ſmalleſt event was able, without 
any preparation, in a moment to overturn, Death too, which, with ſuch ſignal 


intrepidity, he had braved in the field, being inceſſantly threatened by the. poniards 


of fanatical or intereſted aſſaſſins, was ever preſent to his terrified apprehenſions, 


and haunted him in every ſcene of buſineſs or repoſe. Each action of his life be- 
trayed che terrors under which he labored. The aſpect of ſtrangers was uneaſy to ; 


him: With a picrcingand anxious eye he ſurveyed every face, to which he was not 
daily accuſtomed. He never moved a ſtep without ſtrong guards attending him : 


He wore armor below his cloaths, and farther ſecured himſelf by offenſive weapons, 
a ſword, falchion, and piſtols, which he always carried about him. He returned 


from no place by the direct road, or by the ſame way which he went. Every jour- 


ney be performed with hurry and precipitation. Seldom he ſlept above three nights 
together in the ſame chamber: And he never let it be known beforehand what 


chamber he intended to chooſe, nor entruſted himſelf in any, which was not 


provided with backdoors, at which ſentinels were carefully placed. Society terrifyed 


him, while he reflected on his numerous, unknown, and implacable enemies: So- 


litude aſtoniſhed him, by withdrawing that PO ny which he found ſo neceſſary 


for his ſecurity. 


Hrs body allo, from the contagion. « of his anxious mind, began to be affected; 8 
Sickneſs of te 


Protector. 
which changed into a tertian ague. For the ſpace of a week, no dangerous ſymptoms 


appeared; and in the intervals of the fits he was able to walk abroad. At length, 
the fever encreaſed, and he himſelf began to entertain ſome thoughts of death, 
and to caſt his eye towards that future exiſtence, whofe idea had once been in- 
timately preſent. to him; tho? ſince, in the hurry of affairs and the ſhock of wars 
and factions, it had, no doubt, been conſiderably obliterated. He aſked Goodwin, 
one of his preachers, if the doctrine was true, that the elect could never fall or 
ſuffer a final reprobation. Nothing more certain,” replied the preacher. 


3 a Then 


- 


M Ten am I HT iid the Proteor: 0 For I am ſur that once 1 was ina a fire 


HISTORY- o GREAT BRITAIN. 


t of grace.” | 


His phyſicians were de of the perilous condition, to which Yo . 8 
had reduced him: But his chaplains, by their prayers, viſions, and revelations, ſo 


buoyed up his hopes, that he began to believe his life out of all danger. A favor- 


able anſwer, it was pretended, had been returned by heaven to the petitions of all 


His death, 


N have ſkill in your profeſſion ; but nature can do more than all the phyſicians 
<« jn the world, and God is far above nature. Nay, to ſuch a degree of madneſs 
Sid their enthuſiaſtic aſſurances mount, that upon a faſt day, which, on his account, 

was obſerved, as well at Hampton Court as at Whitehall, they did not ſo much pray 


the godly ; and he relied on their aſſeverations much more than on the opinion of 
the moſt experienced phyſicians. I tell you,“ he cried with confidence to the 


Latter, *< I ſhall not dye of this diſtemper : I am well aſſured of my recovery. It 
« js promifed by the Lord, not only to my ſupplications, but alſo to that of men 
who hold a ſtricter commerce and more intimate correſpondence with him. Ye 


* 


for his health, as give thanks for the undoubted pledges, which they had received 


N of his recovery. He himſelf was overheard offering up his addreſſes to heaven; 
and ſo far had the illuſions of fanaticiſm prevailed over the plaineſt dictates of na- 


tural morality, that he aſſumed more the character of a mediator, in interceding 
for his people, than that of a criminal, whoſe atrocious violation of ſocial duty 


had, from every tribunal, human and divine, merited the ſevereſt vengeance, wy 


MzANWRHILE all the ſymptoms began to wear a more fatal aſpect; and the 
phyſicians were obliged to break ſilence, and to declare that the Protector could 


not ſurvive the next fit, with which he was threatened. The council was alarmed. 
A deputation was ſent to know his will with regard to his ſucceſſor. His ſenſes were 
gone, and he could not now expreſs his intentions. They aſked him, whether he 


did not mean, that his eldeſt ſon, Richard, ſhould ſucceed him in the Protectorſhip. 


A ſimple affirmative was, or ſeemed to be extorted from him. Soon after, on the 3d 


of September, that very day, which he had always conſidered as the moſt fortunate 
to him, he expired. A violent tempeſt, which immediately ſucceeded his death, 
ſerved as a ſubject of diſcourſe to the vulgar. His partizans, as well as his oppo- 


nents, were fond of remarking this event; and each of them endeavored, by forced 


inferences, to interpret it as a confirmation of their particular prejudices. 
Tae writers, attached to the memory of this wonderful perſon, make his cha- 
rafter, with regard to abilities, bear the air of the moſt extravagant panegyric: His 


enemies 15 25 a repreſentation of his moral qualities as reſembles the moſt viru- 


T9» TT ay lent 
„Bates: See allo Thurloe, vol. vi, > 355, 416. N 
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TAE COMMONWEALTH, 


circumſtances in his conduct and fortune as beſtow on their repreſentation a great air 


+ liſhed Monarchies in the world? That he ſhould have the power and boldneſs to 


<< merous and ſtrongly allied family? Cover all theſe temerities under a ſee ming obe- 
« dience to a Parliament, in whoſe ſervice he pretended to be retained? Trample 
“ too upon that Parliament in their turn, and ſcornfully expel them ſo ſoon as they 
* pave him ground of diſſatisfaction? Erect in their place the dominion of the 


<* in England? Overcome firſt all his enemies by arms, and all his friends after- 
e wards by artifice? Serve all parties patiently for a while, and command them 
10 victoriouſiy at laſt? Over- run each corner of the three nations, and ſubdue with 
« equal felicity, both the riches of the ſouth, and the poverty of the north? Be 


| 6c feared and courted by all foreign Princes, and be adopted a brother to the gods 
of the earth? Call together Parliaments with a word of his pen, and ſeatter 


e them again with the nth of his mouth? Reduce to ſubjection a warlike and 
« diſcontented nation, by means of a mutinous army? Command a mutinous army 
« by means of ſeditious and factious officers ? Be hu mbly and daily petitioned, 

<« that he would be pleaſed, at the rate of millions a year, to be hired as maſter of 
«* thoſe who had hired him before to be their ſervant? Have the eſtates and lives of 
te three nations as much at his diſj poſal as was once the little inheritance of his father, 
« and be as noble and liberal in the ſpending of them? And laſtly (for there is no 


end of enumerating every particular of his glory) with one word bequeath all this 
« power and ſplendor to his poſterity? Dye poſſeſſed of peace at home and tri- 


« ymph abroad? Be buried among kings, and with more than regal ſolemnity ? 
« And leave a name behind him not to be extinguiſhed, but with the whole world; 
« which, as it was too little for his praiſe, ſo might it have been for his conqueſts, 


jf the ſhort line of his mortal life could have ſtretched out to the extent of his im- 
- mortal deſigns ?” 


"Mr intention is not to disfigure this picture, drawn by ſo maſterly a hand: T 


ſhall only endeavor to remove e from 1 it ſomewhat of the marvellous, a circumſtance, 


Vol. II. N Which, 
8 Conley s Diſcourſes ; This 8 is altered in fome particulars from the __ 


„ t ivedtive, Both of them, it muſt be confeſſed, are ſupported by fuck Ang a = 


'of probability. * What can be more extraordinary, *? it is ſaid “, than that a perſon, | 
of private birth and education, no fortune, no eminent qualit es of body, which 
e have ſometimes, nor ſhining talents of mind, which have often,/ raiſed men to the 
+ higheſt dignities, ſhould have the courage to attempt and the abilities to execute 
« ſo extraordinary a deſign as the ſubverting one of the moſt antient and beſt eſtab-. 


7 put his Prince and maſter to an open and infamous death? Should baniſh that nu- : 


© ſaints, and give reality to the moſt viſionary idea, which the heated imagination 
& of any fanatic was ever able to entertain? Suppreſs again that monſter in its in- 
* fancy, and openly ſet up himſelf above all things that ever were called ſovereign 


attained even a ſuperior rank, and, if endued with common capacity and pe 
had been able to retain it. K 555 ae ſuch an army to rebelli 
hament, required no uncommon art or induſtry: To have kept them in obedience 
had been the more difficult enterprize. When the breach was once formed betwixt 


— 


BRITAIN, 


Sh on all 3 gives fo —_ — for doubt and ſuſpicion. It. e : 

to me, that the occurrence of Cromwel's life, where his abilities are principally diſ- 
covered, is his riſing from a private ſtation, in oppoſition toſo many rivals, ſo much 
advanced before him, to a high command and authority i in the army. His great ; 
courage, his ſignal military talents, his eminent, dexterity and addreſs were all requi- 
ſite for this important acquiſition, Yet will not this promotion appear the effect 
of ſupernatural abilities, when we conſider, that Fairfax, himſelf a private gentle 
man, who had not the ier of a ſeat in Parliament, had, thro? the fame ſteps, 


againſt 4 the Par- 


the military and civil powers, a ſupreme and abſolute authority, from that moment, 
is devolved on. the general ; and if he is afterwards pleaſed to employ artifice or 
policy, it may be regarded, on moſt occaſions, as great condeſcenſion, if not as 


2 a ſuperfluous caution, That Cromwel was ever able really to blind or over reach, . 


either the King or the Republicans, does not appear: As they poſſeſſed no means 
of reſiſting the force under his command, they were glad to temporize with him. 
and, by ſeeming to be deceived, wait for opportunities of freeing themſelves from 
his dominion. If he ſeduced the military fanatics, it is to be conſidered, that their 
intereſt and his evidently concurred, that their ignorance, and low education expoſed 
them to the groſſeſt impoſition, and that he himſelf was at bottom as frantic an en- 
thuſiaft as the worſt of them, and, in order to obtain their confidence, needed but 
diſplay thoſe vulgar and ridiculous habits, which he had early acquired, and on which 
he ſet ſo high a value. An army is ſo forcible, and at the ſame time ſo coarſe a wea- 
Pon, that any hand, which wields it, may, without much dexterity, perform any 
js gore and attain any aſcendant, in human ſociety, | 


Tux domeſtic adminiſtration of Cromwel, tho! it diſcovers great ability, was 


conducted without any plan either of liberty or arbitrary power: Perhaps, his diffi- 
cult fituation admitted of neither. His foreign enterprizes, tho? full of intrepidity, 


- were pernicious to national intereft, and ſeem more the reſult of i impetuous fury or 


narrow prejudices, than of cool foreſight and deliberation, An eminent perſonage 
however, he was in many reſpects, and even a ſupenor genius; but unequal and ir- 


regular in his operations. And tho' not defective in any talent, except that of elo- 


cution, the abilities, which in him were moſt admirable, and which moſt contributed 
to his marvellous ſucceſs, were the magnanimous reſolution of his enterprizes, and 


his peculiar dexterity in diſcovering the characters, and F on the weak- 


neſſes of mankind, | 


E COM M« J N W EALT H. 


to the blindneſs and infirmities of the human ſpecies, we ſhall not be inclined to load 
his memory with ſuch violent reproaches as thoſe which his enemies uſually throw: 
upon it. Amidſt the paſſion and prejudices of that time, that he ſhould prefer 
the parliamentary tothe royal cauſe will not appear very. extraordinary; ſince, even 

at preſent, many men of ſenſe and knowlege are diſpoſed to think, that the 
queſtion _ +: en to the Juſtice of the quarrel may be regarded as very doubt- 
ul and ambig The murder of the King,” the moſt atrecious of all his actions, 
covered ended mighty cloud of republican and fanatical illuſions; and 
Poſſible, that he might believe it, as many others did, the moſt merito- 


rious action, | which he could perform. His ſubſequent uſurpation was the effect of 


neceſſity, as well as of ambition; nor is it eaſy to ſee, how the various factions 
could at that time have been. tread, without a mixture of military and arbitrary 
authority. The private deportment of Cromwel, as a ſon, a huſband, a father, 
a friend, is expoſet 
And upon the whole, his character does not appear more extraordinary and unuſual 
by the mixture of ſo much abſurdity with fo much penetration, than by his temper- 
ing fuch violent ambition e fanaticiſm with ſo much ek to ** 
and humanity. 3 

© CROMWEL was in 0 fifty⸗ ninth year of his; age * be died. "Heb was of a ro- 
duſt frame of body, and of a manly, tho' not an agreeable aſpect. He leſt only 
two ſons, Richard and Henry; and three daughters; one married to general Fleet- 


wood, another to lord F alconbrige, a third to lord Rich. His father died when 


he was young. His mother lived till after he was Protector; and, contrary to her 
orders, he buried her with great pomp in Weſtminſter Abbey. She could not be 
perſwaded, that his power or perſon was ever in ſecurity. At every noiſe, which ſhe 
heard, ſhe exclaimed, that her ſon was murdered ; and was never ſatisfied that he 

Was alive, if ſhe did not receive frequent viſits from him. She was a decent woman; 
and by her frugality and induſtry had raiſed and educated a numerous family upon 
a ſmall fortune. She had even been obliged to ſet up a brewery at Huntington, 
which ſhe managed to good advantage, Hence C romwel, in the invectives of that 
age, is often ſtigmatized with the name of the Brewer. Ludlow, by way of in- 


ſult, mentions the great acceſſion, which he would receive to his royal revenues. 


upon his mother's death, who poſſeſſed a jointure of ſixty pounds a year upon his 


F * 4 | ; 91 
i we f urvey the moral character of Genen with that indulgence, which is due 


d to no confiderable cenſure, if it does not rather merit praiſe. 


eſtate. She was of a good family, of the name of Stuart; N alled, as is. | 


Ris {ane Pee, to the 9 family. 
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General Monk. —— Monk declares for the Parliament. Parliament 
tore. Monk enters London. Declares for a free Parliament. 

i Secluded Members reflored Long Parliament diſpbved — 


ne Parliament —The eee, and Arte. 


A 11. the 19 e e W been ſo 85 vragiſed; . tity beth 
to loſe their effect; and his authority, inſtead of being confirmed by time 


and rd ſeemed every day to become more uncertain and precarious. His 


friends the moſt cloſely connected with him, and his counſellors the moſt truſted, 


were entering into cabals againſt his authority; and with all his penetration into the 
characters of men, he could not find any miniſters, on whom he might with confi- 
dence rely. Men of ſtrict probity and honor, he knew, would not ſubmit to be i in- 


ſtruments of an uſurpation, violent and illegal : Thoſe, who were free from the re- 


ſtraint of principle, might betray, for intereſt, that cauſe, in which, from no better 


motives, they had inliſted themſelves. Even thoſe, on whom he conferred ay 
favor, never eſteemed the recompence ſufficient for the ſacrifices, which they made 
to obtain it : Whoever was refuſed any demand, juſtified his anger by the ſpecious 
colors of conſcience and of duty. Such difficulties ſurrounded the Protector, that 
his dying at ſo critical a time, is deemed by many the moſt fortunate circumſtance 
that ever attended him; and it was thought, that all his courage and dexterity could 
not much longer have extended his uſurped adminiſtration. 


Bor when that potent hand was removed, which cond ucted the government, 
every one expected a ſudden diſſolution of the unweildy and ill-jointe ed fabric. 


Richard, a young man of no experience, educated in the country, accuſtomed to a 


retired life, unacquainted with the officers and unknown to them, recommend- 
ed by no military exploits, endeared by no familiarities, could not long, it was 
thought, maintain that authority, which his father had acquired by ſo many valor- 


ous 


"TH Ty e 0 M N Of 


wn levies .and-ſuc ignal. ſucceſſes: And When it was obſerved, that 1 in In. 
| | poſſeſſed only the virtues of private life, which in his ſituation were fo many vices; 1658. 
that indolence, incapacity, irreſolution attended his facility and good nature; the 
various hopes of men were excited by the expectation of ſome great event or revo- 
lution. For fore time however, the public was dif: appointed i in this opinion. The Richard ac- 
b recognized the ſucceſſion of Richard: Fleetwood, in whoſe favor, it was — 
ſuppoſed, Cromwel had formerly made a will, renounced all claim or pretenſion to e 
the Protectorſhip: Henry, Richard's brother, who governed Ireland with great 
gopularity, enſured him the obedience of that kingdom : Monk, whoſe authority 
was well eſtabliſhed in Scotland, being much attached to his family, immediately 
proclaimed the new Protector: The army, every where, the fleet, acknowleged 
his title: Above ninety addreſſes, from the counties and moſt conſiderable corpora- 
tions, in all the rerms of dutiful allegiance congratulated him on his acceſſion : 
Foreign miniſters were forward in paying him the uſual compliments: And Richard, 
whoſe moderate, unambitious character, never would have led him to contend for 
empire, was tempted to ſeize ſo rich a ſucceſſion, which, oy the conſent of all man- 
kind, ſeemed to be tendered to him. 
Ir was found neceſſary to call a 1 in 5 to furniſh ſupplies, th | 


for the ordinary adminiſtration, and for fulfilling thoſe engagements with foreign 


Princes, particularly Sweden, into which the laſt Protector had entered. In hopes A Parlament. 


of obtaining greater influence on elections, the antient right was reſtored to all * 
ſmall burroughs; and the counties were allowed no more than their accuſtom 
members. The Houſe of Peers or the other Houſe n. of * ſame perſons, 1659. 


who had been nominated by Oliver. 


ALL the Commons, at firſt, ſigned wid hefication an eee to alter 7th of Janu- 


the preſent government. They next proceeded to examine the Humble Petition and =: 
Advice; and after great oppoſition and many vehement diſpures, 1t was, at laſt, 
with mh difficulty, carried by the court-party to confirm it. An acknowlege: 
ment too of the authority of the other Houſe was extorted from them; tho? it was 
reſolved not to treat this Houſe of Peers with any greater reſpect than they ſhould 
return to the Commons, A declaration was alſo made, that the eſtabliſhment of 
the other Houſe ſhould no way prejudice the right of ſuch of the antient peers as 
had, from the beginning of the war, adhered to the Parliament. In all tranſactions 

of the Commons, the oppoſition was ſo conſiderable, and the debates were ſo pro- 


longed, as much retarded all dale, and gave great alarms to the x N of the 5 


young Protector. ©. RA 
Bor there was another N a which greater . were ny appre- 
hended. The moſt conſiderable officers of the army, and even Fleetwood, bro- 
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= . n. her in lo ro the P ar 
with weak judgement, he i expo to the & uggeſtons of othe 
_ ernment, he is entirely governed by © FROG Uluſions, which ſanCtify 
. nba A mill ſeth: views and paſſions: | e was of the former ſpecies ; and beir 
key | extremely addicted to a Republic and ever to the Fifth Monarchy or dominion of 
= . the ſaints, it was eaſy for thoſe, who had inſinuated chemſelves into his onde 
=_— o inſtill diſguſts againſt the dignity. of Protector. The whole: Republican party 
. > uh min dhe army, which were ſtill conſiderable, Fitz, Maſon, M Moſs, Varley, uniteS 
_ themſelves to that Semen, The officers too of the ſame party, whom Cromwel 
had diſcarded, Overton, Ludlow, Rich, Okey, Alured, began to ap pear, and to 
eee which had been only for a time ſuſpended. A party like- 
wife, who found themſelves eclipſed in Richard's favor, Sydenham, Kelſey, 
Berry, Haines, joined the cabal of the others. Even Deſborow, the Protectors 
uncle, lent his authority to that faction. But e all, the intrigues of Lambert, 
who was now rouzed from his retreat, inflamed all theſe dangerous humors, and 
threatened the nation with ſome great convulſion. All the diſcontented officers 
©. ecſtabliſned their meetings at Flectwood's lodgings; and becauſe he dweltin Wal- 
| e e ngford houſe, the party received a denomination 1 from that place. . 
Houſe. Richanp, who poſſeſſed neither reſolution nor penetration, was prevailed 10 
o give an unguarded conſent for calling a council of general officers, who might 
ke him propoſals, as they pretended, for the gooc of the army. No ſooner were 
they aſſembled than they voted a Remonſtrance. They there lamented, that th 
good old cauſe, as they termed it, that is, the cauſe, for which they had engaged 
againſt the King, was entirely neglected ; and they propoſed as a remedy, that 
the whole military power, the command of the armies, ſhould be entruſted to 
ſome perſon, in whom they might all confide. The city militia, influenced by 
two aldermen, Tichburn and Ireton, expreſſed the ſame A of e to 
the good old cauſe. _ 
Tux Protector was very :uftly alarmed at thoſe movements among the offi- 
cers. The perſons, in whom he chiefly confided, were all of them, excepting, 
Broghill, men of civil characters and profeſſions; Fiennes, Thurloe, Whitlocke, 
Wolſeley; who could only aſſiſt him with their advice and opinion. He poſſeſſed 
none of thoſe arts, which were proper to gain an enthuſiaſtic army. Murmurs 
being thrown out againſt ſome promotions, which he had made, Would you have 
me, ſaid he, prefer none but the gedly? - Here is Dick Ingoldſby, continued he, who 
can neither pray nor preach ; yet will I truſt him before ye all*, This * 
/ . 8 gave 


Ludlow. 
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gave Treat offence to. che aed . | | Fre 
were laudable: He was of a gentle, humane, and generous diſpoſition. Some 
of his party offering to put an end to theſe intrigues by. the death of Lambert, if 
he would give them authority, he wn EINE; n en not e aſe ) 
dominion by ſuch ſanguinary meaſure. Ee als $46 
Tux Parliament was no leſs alarmed at the ey 1 iT boy voted, that 
meeting or general council of officers without the Protector 
conſent, or by his orders. This vote brought affairs immediately to à rupture. 
The 3 kate reif to Richard, and demanded of him the diſſolution of the Par- 


liament. Deſborow, a man of a clowniſh and brutal nature, threatened him if he 


ſhould Wi. The Protector wanted the reſolution to deny, and poſſeſſed little 


miſſion in form. 
HxxRT, the deputy of Ireland, was endowed with * Gale neee a mo- 


derate dif} poſition as Richard; but as he enjoyed more vigor and capacity, it was 
that he might make reſiſtance, His popularity in Ireland was great, 
and even his perſonal authority, notwithſtanding his youth, was conſiderable. Had 


| lity to reſiſt, The Parliament was diſſolved ; and by the ſame act the PB 2 22d of April. 


was by every one apa as tema ech. 7 a after, he een * di- Richard de- 


ee 


his ambition been very eager, he had, no doubt, been able to create diſturbance: 


But being threatened by Sir Hardreſs Waller, Collonel John Jones, and other offi- 


cers, he very quietly reſigned his command, and retired to England. He had once 


entertained neh, men he * not e to , " e che 
King in Dublin *. 


Tus fell, ſuddenly and 8 an enormous e "Ki bis a rare fork with- 
out any hurt or injury, the family of the Cromwels. Richard continued to poſſeſs 
an eſtate, which was very moderate, and burthened too with-a large debt, which 
he had contracted for the interment of his father. After the reſtoration, tho? he 


remained unmoleſted, he thought proper to travel for ſome years; and at Pezenas 
in Languedoc he was introduced under a borrowed name to the Prince of Conti. 
That Prives, talking of Engliſh affairs, broke out into admiration of Cromwel's 

courage and capacity. But as for that poor pitiful fellow, Richard,” ſaid he, 
ee what has become of him? How could he be ſuch a blockhead as to reap no greater 


benefit from all his father's crimes and ſucceſſes?” Unhappily for ſociety, men 
entertain ſo high a regard for parts and talents, even when miſapplied, that the love 


of popular applauſe is rendered an additional incitement to ambition, uſurpation, 


and civil diſorder. Richard extended his peaceful and quiet life to an extreme old 
e and died not till the latter end of TY Anne's reign. His ſocial virtues, more 


valuable 


* 


. Carte's Collections, vol. ii. p. 243 


EY 


*# 


| Chap. I. 
„ 


valuable th 


1 the greateſt capacity, met we a Tubbs, more precious than 
oP fame and more ſuitable, contentment and tranquillity, - 
Tux council of officers, now poſſeſſed of ſupreme e deliberated war 


| ferm of government they ſhould eſtabliſi. Many of them ſeemed inclined to 


exerciſe the power of the ſword in the moſt open manner; but as it was appre- 


hended, that the people would with great difficulty be induced to pay taxes, levied 


by arbitrary will and pleaſure; it was agreed to preſerve the ſhadow of civil admi- 
niſtration, and to revive the long Parliament, which had been expelled by Cromwel. 


They could not be diffolved, it was afferted, but by their own conſent; and vio- 


Jence had interrupted, but was not able to deftroy, their right to government. The 


_ officers alſo expected, that as theſe members had ſufficiently felt their own weakneſs ; 
and imporence, they would be contented to act in ſubordination to the military com- 


manders, and would thenceforth allow all the wachen to remain e oy * | 
5 wy ſo viſibly veſted. 


Tus officers applied to Lenthal, the ſpeaker, and Sropoha's to bim, that the Par- 


: lament ſhould reſume their ſeats. Lenthal was a man of a low and timid ſpirit; 


and being uncertain what iſſue might attend theſe councils, was defirous of evading 
the propoſal. He replied, that he could by no means comply with the deſire of 


the officers; having appointed : a buſineſs of far greater importance to himſelf, which 
he could not omit on any account, becauſe it concerned the ſalvation of his own ſoul, 


The officers preſſed him to know what it might be. He was preparing, he ſaid, 


to participate of the Lord's Supper, which he reſolved to take the next ſabbath 


Lies Parlia- 
ment en 


ore. 


day. They inſiſted, that mercy was preferable to facrifice, and that he could not 
better prepare himſelf for that great duty, than by contributing to the public good. 

All their remonſtrances had no effect. However, on the appointed day, the f peaker, 
being informed, that a quorum of the Houſe was likely to meet, thought proper, 
- notwithſtanding the falvation of his ſoul, as Ludlow obſerves, to Join them; and the 
Houſe immediately proceeded upon buſineſs. The 0 * ce 

but! in vain, to reſume their ſeats among A 

Nux numbers of this Parliament were very ſmall, little 8588 bre Wb i 
Their authority in the nation, ever ſince they had been purged by the army, was ex- 
tremely diminiſhed ; and after their expulſion, had been totally annihilated: But be- 
ing all of them men of violent ambition; ſome of them men of experience and ca- 
pacity ; they were reſolved, fince they enjoyed the title of the ſupreme authority, 
and obſerved that ſome appearance of a Parliament was requiſite for the purpoſes of 

the army, not to act a ſubordinate part to thoſe who acknowleged themſelves their 
ſervants. T hey choſe a council, where they took care that the officers of Walling- 
ford Houſe ſhould not 2 the majority: They — F lectwood to be lieutenant- 


© general, 
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THE COMMONWEALTH, * 


general, wb inſerted in his abnlenitibn; that it ſhould only continue during the plea- ay l. | 

 fureof the Houſe: They choſe ſeven perſons, who ſhould nominate to ſuch com- ö 1 
mands as became vacant: And they voted, that all commiſſions ſhould be received 1 

from the ſpeaker, and be ſigned by him in the name of the Parliament. Theſe precau- 

tions, the tendency of which was viſible, gave great diſguſt to the general officers ; 

and their diſcontent would have broke out into ſome reſolution, fatal to the 8 „ = 

ment, had it not been checked by apprehenſions of danger from the common enemy. ' 

Tur bulk of the nation conſiſted of Royaliſts and Preſbyrerians; and to. = 

both theſe parties the dominion of the pretended Parliament had ever been to the 

laſt degree odious. When this Parliament was expelled by Cromwel, contempt 

had ſucceeded to hatred z and no reſerve had been uſed in expreſſing the utmoſt 5 - 

deriſion againſt the impotent ambition of theſe uſurpers. Seeing them rein- = 

= ſtated in authority, all orders of men felt the higheſt indignation ; together with ap- raed | 

= prehenſions leſt ſuch tyrannical rulers ſhould exert their power in vengeance upon 

= their enemies, by whom they had been ſo openly inſulted. A ſecret reconcilement 

therefore, was made betwixt the rival parties; and it was agreed, that, laying aſide 

former enmities, all efforts ſhould be uſed for the overthrow of the Rump: For 

ſo they called the Parliament, in alluſion to that part of the animal body, the 

leaſt and moſt ignoble. The Preſbyterians, ſenſible from experience, N e 

paſſion for liberty, however laudable, had carried them into unwarrantable ex- 

tremes, were willing to lay aſide former jealouſies, and, at all hazards, to reſtore 

the royal family. The nobility, the gentry bent their moſt paſſionate endeavors to 
the ſame enterprize, by which alone they could be redeemed from ſlavery. And ; 

no man was ſo remote from party, ſo indifferent to public good, as not to fel! 8 

the moſt ardent wiſhes, for the diſſolution of how tyranny, WY whether the EY 

civil or the milita of it be e hs equi ly n 28 ruinous to E 

the hh; #7 2 E165 FOR a 
Tux generous Nieder, his bad 10 [MR OT: on his ial, Pie © Conſpiracy of oO 

High court of Juſtice, ſeemed rather animated than daunted with paſt ws z the Royaliſts. 

and having, by his reſolute behavior, obtained the higheſt confidence of the royal 

party, he was now become the center of all their conſpiracies. In many counties, a £7 

reſolution was taken to riſe in arms. Lord Willoughby of Parham and Sir Horatio 

Townſhend undertook to ſecure Lynne: General Maſſey engaged to ſeize Gloceſ- e 

ter: Lord Ne port, Littleton, and other gentlemen conf} pired to take poſſeſſion of 

Shrewſbury ; Sir George Booth of Cheſter ; Sir Thomas Middleton of North- 

Wales; Arundel, Pollard, Granville, Trelawney, of Plymouth and Exeter. A 

day was appointed for the execution of all theſe enterprizes. And the King 

with the Duke of Yorke. had arrived ſecretly at 8 with a relofution of putting 
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Suppreſſed. 


with a ſmall body of forces, in order to countenance the inſurrections of the Engliſh. 


Tus combination was diſconcerted by the infidelity of Sir Richard Willis. That 
traitor continued with the Parliament the ſame correſpondence, which he had begun 
with Cromwel. He had engaged to reveal all, conſpiracies, ſo far as to deſtroy 
their effect; but reſerved to himſelf, if he pleaſed, the power of concealing the 
conſpirators. He took care never to name any of the old, genuine cavaliers, who 
| had zealouſly adhered; and were reſolved till to adhere, to the royal cauſe in every 
fortune. Theſe men he eſteemed; theſe he even loved. He betrayed only the 
new converts among the Preſbyterians, or ſuch lukewarm Royaliſts, as, diſcou- 
raged with their diſappointments, were reſolved to expoſe themſelves to no more 
hazards. A lively proof, how impoſſible it is, even for the moſt corrupted. minds, 
to diveſt themſelves of all regard to morality and ſocial duty! __ 


Maur of the conſpirators in the different counties were thrown into Sali: 2 
a aſtoniſhed at ſuch ſymptoms « of ſecret treachery, left their houſes or re- 
mained quiet: The moſt tempeſtuous weather prevailed during the whole time 
appointed for the rendevouzes; inſomuch that ſome found it impoſſible to join 
their friends, and others were diſmayed with fear and ſuperſtition, at an incident 
ſo unuſual during the ſummer ſeaſon. Of all the projects, the only one which 
took effect was that of Sir George Booth for the ſeizing of Cheſter. The earl 
of Derby, lord Herbert of Cherbury, Mr. Lee, Collonel Morgan took part in 
his enterprize. Sir William Middleton joined him with ſome troops from North 
Wales; and the inſurgents were powerful enough to ſubdue all in that neighbor- 
hood, who ventured to oppoſe them. In their declaration they made no mention 
of the King: They only demanded a free and full Parliament. . 


Tux Rump were juſtly alarmed. How combuſtible the materials were they | 
well knew; and the fire was now fallen among them. Booth was of a family emi. 
nently preſbyterian ; and his conjunction with the Royaliſts they regarded as a 
moſt dangerous ſymptom. They had many officers, whoſe fidelity they could 
more depend upon than that of Lambert: But there was no-one in whoſe vigilance 
and capacity they repoſed ſuch confidence. They commiſſioned him to ſuppreſs 
the inſurgents. He made incredible haſte. Booth imprudently ventured himſelf 


out of the walls of Cheſter, and expoſed, in the open field, his raw troops againſt 


theſe hardy veterans. He was ſoon routed and taken priſoner. His whole party were 
diſperſed. And the Parliament had no farther occupation than tofill all the priſons 
with their open or ſecret enemies. Deſigns were even entertained of tranſporting 
che loyal families to Barbadoes, Jamaica, and the other colonies; leſt they ſhould 
Propagate 3 in ak children of the ſame malignant ee with themſelves, . 
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Tus ſubeely bald this rials; b Pate! Lambert, at the head of a Chap. = 
bay of troops, was no leſs dangerous to them than Booth. A thouſand pounds, 9 0 
which they ſent him to buy a jewel, he employed in liberalities to his officers. ' At . 3 0 
his inſtigation they drew up a petition, and tranſmitted it to F leetwood, a weak 7 _ 
man, and an honeſt, if ſincerity in folly deſerves that honorable name. The im- „ | 'Y 
port of this, petition was, that Fleetwood ſhould be made commander in chief, 3 
Lambert major-general, Deſborow lieutenant · general of the horſe, Monk major- : _ "ol 
general of the foot, To which, a demand was added, that no officer ſhould be EE LG 
diſmiſſed from his command but by a court-martial. _ „ f 
Tx Parliament, alarmed at the danger, ee ee (po ng Def: 
be. Berry, Clerke, Barrow, Kelſey, Cobbet. Sir Arthur Hazelrig propoſed 
the impeachment of Lambert for high treaſon. - Fleetwood's commiſſion was 
' voided, and the command of the army was veſted in ſeven perſons, of whom that 
General was one. The Parliament voted, that they would have no more general 
officers. And "Yr declared | it high treaſon to levy any . without e of 
N Parliament. NV | | „%% 
hour theſe votes were a ads weapons in ping: to the faonds of the ſoldiery. b n 
Lambert drew ſome troops together, in order to decide the controverſy. Okey, 
who was leading his regiment to the aſſiſtance of the Parliament, was deſerted by 
them. Morley and Moſs brought their regiments into Palace-Yard, reſolute to | 
oppoſe the violence of Lambert; But that artful general knew an eaſy way of; jak o of Oo. g 
diſappointing them. He placed his ſoldiers in the ſtreets which led to Weſtminſter- ber 5 
Hall. When the ſpeaker came in his coach, he ordered the horſes to be turned, . 
and very civilly conducted him home. The other members were in like manner expelled. 
intercepted. And the two regiments in Palace-Yard, finding themſelves expoſed 
to deriſion, peaceably retired to their quarters. A very little before this bold 
enterprize, a ſolemn faſt had been kept by the army; and it is remarked, that this 
ceremony was the uſual prelude to every ſignal violence which they committed. | 
Inxx officers found themſelves again inveſted with ſupreme authority, of which 2. 
they intended for ever to retain the ſubſtance, however on others they might be- 
ſtow the empty ſhadow or appearance. They elected a committee of twenty-three _ , + Ofe-. 
perſons, of whom ſeven were officers. Theſe they pretended to inveſt with ſove- ber. 
reign authority; and called them a Committee of Safety. They ſpoke every where 3 
of ſummoning a Parliament, choſen by the people; but they really took ſome Safery, | 
| Reps towards aſſembling a military Parliament, compoſed of officers, elected from 5 
every regiment in the ſervice :. Throꝰ out the three kingdoms there prevailed no- N 


thing hay the melancholy fears; to the nobility and See of a Ron maſſacre 
39 2 and | : 
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ir ation 3 10 the lt of of the people, of perpetual ſervitude, Batik 
ific hers, Y ofe diviſions would be equally def- 


aa 2 whe, 3 pretext 4 Gyerior illuminations, would ſoon extirpate, 
if poſſible, all private morality, as hack had e all 2 85 law and b 
5 from the Britiſh dominions. 


. Duane the time that England continued in whis diſtracted condition, the 


: es kingdoms of Europe were NN towards a compoſure of thoſe diffe- 


rences, by which they had ſo long been agitated. The Parliament, while it pre - 
ſerved authority, inſtead of Sante the deſtructive politics of Cromwel, and 
lending aſſiſtance to the conquering Swede, embraced the prudent maxims of the 
Dutch Commonwealth, and reſolved, in conjunction with that State, to mediate 
by force of arms an accommodation between the northern crowns. Montague 


- yas ſent with a ſquadron to the Baltic, and carried with him as ambaſſador 


Algernon Sidney, the famous Republican. Sidney found the Swediſh Monarch 
employed in the fiege of Copenhagen, the capital of his enemy; and was highly 
pleaſed, that, with a Roman arrogance, he could check the progreſs of royal. 


victories, and diſplay in ſo ſignal a manner the ſuperiority of freedom above ty- 
Tranny. With the higheſt indignation, the ambitious Prince was obliged to ſub- 


mit to the imperious mediation of the two Commonwealths. © *Tis cruel, ” ſaid 
he, that laws ſhould be preſcribed me by parricides and pedlars.” But his. 


whole army was encloſed in an iſland, and might be ſtarved by the combined: 


ſquadrons of England and Holland. He was obliged therefore to quit his prey, 
when he had fo nearly got poſſeſſion of it; and having agreed to a pacification 


with Denmark, retired into his own country, where he ſoon after died. 


THz wars betwixt France and Spain were alſo concluded by the treaty of il 
Pyrenees. Theſe bloody animoſities had long been carried on between the rival. 
ſtates, even while governed by a ſiſter ' and brother, who cordially loved and eſ- 
teemed each other. But politics, which had ſo long prevailed over theſe friendly: 


- affections, now at laſt yielded to their benign influence; and never was the tri- 
umph more full and compleat. The Spaniſh Low Countries, if not every part 


of that Monarchy, lay almoſt entirely at the mercy of its enemy. Broken ar- 
mies, diſordered finances, ſlow and irreſolute councils; by theſe reſources alone 


were the diſperſed provinces of Spain defended againſt the vigorous power or 


France. But the Queen regent, anxious for the fate of her brother, by her im- 


portunities and her authority with the cardinal, ſtopped the progreſs of the French 
conqueſts, and put an end to a quarrel, which, being commenced by ambition, 
and attended with victory, was at laſt concluded with moderation. The young 


Monarch of France, tho* apiriog and warlike in his character, was at this time 
| 8 T w_ = entirely 


entirely occupied in the en of love uns: . and had paſſively | re- 
| ſigned the reins of empire into the hands of his politic miniſter. And he re- 


to retrieve. . 4 
In miniſters of the two crowns, e . Sow e * Haro, met at 
the foot of the Pyrenees, in the Iſle of Pheaſants, a place which was ſuppoſed to 
belong to neither kingdom. The negotiation being brought to an iſſue by fre- 
quent conferences between the miniſters, the Monarchs themſelves agreed to a con- 
greſs ; and theſe two ſplendid courts appeared in their fulb luſtre amidſt thoſe ſa- 


i vage mountains. Philip brought his daughter, Mary Thereſe, along with him; 


5 and giving her in marriage to his nephew, Louis, endeavored to cement by 


King made a ſolemn renounciation of every ſucceſſion, which might accrue to him 
| |  bition of Princes. 7 

TRx affairs of Se were in 6 . des 1 | 
comprehend that kingdom! in the treaty, or adjuſt meaſures with a power, which 


all enterprizes for his reſtoration, was reſolved to try the weak 


midſt of their negotiations. Don Louis received him with that generous civi-- 


fuſed even to ſee him; and tho? it is pretended, that the King offered to marry the 
Cardinal's niece, he could, for the preſent, obtain nothing but empty profeſſions 
of reſpect and proteſtations of ſervice. The condition of that Monarch, to all 


for his ſervice: The ſcaffold had often ſtreamed with t of the moſt 1 
Royaliſts: The ſpirits of many were broke with is has The eſ⸗ 
tates of all were harraſſed with fines and confiſcations: None durſt openly avow 
themſelves of that party: And ſo ſmall did their number ſeem to a ſuperficial view, 
that even ſhould the nation recover its liberty, which was eſteemed no way pro- 
bable; it was judged uncertain what form of government it would embrace. But 
amidſt all theſe gloomy proſpects, fortune, by a ſurprizing revolution, was now 
paving the * for the King to mount in peace and dane the throne of his an- 


mained an unconcerned ſpectator; while an opportunity for conqueſt was parted 
with, which, during the whole courſe of his allive reign, he never was able _ 


this new tye_ the incompatible intereſts of the two monarchies. The French 
in right of his ſpouſe; a vain ner too weak. to reſtrain the bens am- 
Was not dane u to: 
vwas in ſuch inceſſant fluctuation. The King, reduced to deſpair by the failure of 


efource of foreign 
ſuccors ; and he went to the Pyrenees at the time when the two miniſters were in the 


lity, peculiar to his nation; and expreſſed great inclination, had the low condition 
of Spain allowed him, to give aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Monarch. The cautious 
Mazarine,, pleading the alliance of France with the Engliſh Commonwealth, re- 


= the world, ſeemed totally deſperate. His friends had men baffled in every attempt 


It was by che prudence and bfu of general Monk, hat this happy 


| " ge was at laſt accompliſhed. 


'Groret Mork, to whom the fate was Nele r re- eltabliching monarchy, 


and finiſhing the bloody diſſenſions of three kingdoms, was the fecohd ſon of A 


family in Devonſhire, antient and honorable, but lately, from too great hoſpitality 


and expence, ſomewhat fallen to decay. He betook himſelf, very early in his 


youth, to the profeſſion of arms; and was engaged in the unfortunate expeditions 
to Cadiz and the Ile of Rhe. After England had concluded peace with all its neigh- 
bors, he ſought military experience in the Low Countries, the great ſchool of war 
to all the Europæan nations; and he roſe to the command of a company under lord 


| Goring. This company conſiſted of 200 men, of whom a hundred were volun- 


teers, often gentlemen of family and eſtate, ſometimes noblemen, who lived upon 
their own fortunes in a ee manner. b a Ae een div turn at 1 time OT 
vailed among the Engliſh.” 

Wu the ſound of war was firſt EY in this land, Monk Wicke to 6 


Hind: partly deſirous of promotion in his native country, partly diſguſted with ſome 


ill uſage from the States, of which he found reaſon to complain. Upon the Scotch 
pacification, he was employed by the earl of Leiceſter againſt the Iriſh rebels ; 
and having obtained a regiment, was ſoon taken notice of, for his military ſkill and 
for his calm and deliberate valor. Without oſtentation, expence, or careſſes, 
merely by his humane and equal temper, he gained the good-will of all the ſol- 
diery ; and with a mixture of familiarity and affection, they uſually called him Honeſt 
George Mont; an honorable appellation, which they ſtill continued to him, even 


during his greateſt elevation. He was remarkable for his moderation in party; and 


while all around him were enflamed into rage againſt the oppoſite faction, he fell 
under ſuſpicion from the candor and tranquillity of his behavior. When the Triſh 
army was called over into England, ſurmiſes of this kind had been ſo far credited, 


| that he had even been ſuſpended from. his command, and ordered to Oxford, that 
he might anſwer the charge laid againſt him. His eſtabliſhed character for truth 


and ſincerity here ſtcod him in great ſtead ; and upon his earneſt proteſtations 


and declarations, he was ſoon reſtored to his regiment, which he joined at the ſiege 
of Nantwich. The very next day after his arrival, Fairfax attacked and defeated 


the Royaliſts, commanded by Biron; and took collonel Monk priſoner. He was 
ſent to the Tower, where he endured, above two years, all the rigors of poverty 
and confinement. The King, however, was ſo mindful as to ſend him, notwith- 
ſtanding his own difficulties, a preſent, of a 100 guineas; but it was not till after 
the Royaliſts were totally ſubdued, that he recovered his liberty. Monk; how- 
ever diſtreſſed, had always refuſed the moſt inviting offers from the Parliament: 


bo,” 8 » ns But 
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But GC RP; ſenſible ix his merit, having ſollicited king to engage in FOR wars ay III. 
againſt the Iriſh, ho were conſidered as rebels both by King and Parliament; ge 1 / 
Was not unvilling to repair his broken fortunes; by accepting a command, which, 
he flattered himſelf, was reconcilable to the ſtricteſt principles of honor. Having 
once engaged with the Parliament, he was obliged to obey orders; and found 
himſelf neceſſitated to fight both againſt the Marqueſs of Ormond in Ireland, and 
againſt the King himſelf in Scotland. Upon the reduction of this laſt kingdom 
Monk was left with the ſupreme command; and by the equality and juſtice of hs 5 
adminiſtration he was able to give contentment to that reſtleſs people, now reduced C 
to ſubjection by a nation, whom they hated. No leſs acceptable was his authority | Eb " þ 
to the officers and ſoldiers ; and foreſeeing, that the good will of the army under 1 — i 
his command might ſome time be of great ſervice to Rs he had, with 1 care „ | 
and ſucceſs, cultivated their friendſhip. o © Ss EN 
5 Txt connexions, which he had formed with Crommel, his eue, pre- 
ſerved him faithful to Richard, who, by his father, had been enjoĩned to follow 
in every thing the directions of general Monk. When the long Parliament was 
reſtored, Monk, who was unprepared for oppoſition, acknowleged their autho- 
rity, and was continued in his command, from which it would not have been 
ſafe to attempt the diſlodging him. After the army had expelled the Parlia- 
ment, he proteſted againſt the violence, and prepared, as he pretended, to vin- 
dicate their invaded privileges. Deeper deſigns, either in the King's favor or his Monk > 
own, were from the beginning ſuſpected to be the motive of his actions. 5 
A RIVALSHIP. had long ſubſiſted betwixt him and Lambert; and every body | 
ſaw the reaſon. why he oppoſed himſelf to the adyancement of that ambitious ge- 
neral, by whoſe ſucceſs his own authority, he knew, would ſoon be ſubverted. 
But little friendſhip had ever been maintained between him and the parliamentary 
| leaders ; and it ſeemed no way probable, that he intended to employ his induſtry 
and ſpend his blood for the advancement of one enemy above another. How 
_ early he entertained deſigns for the King's reſtoration, we know not with cer- 
tainty: It is likely, chat, as ſoon as Richard was depoſed, he foreſaw, that, 3 
without ſuch an expedient, it would be impoſſible ever to bring the nation to a | 
regular ſettlement. | His elder and younger brothers were entirely devoted to the 
royal cauſe : The Granvilles, his near relations, and all the reſt of his kindred; 
were in the ſame intereſt : He himſelf was intoxicated with no fumes of enthu- 
ſiaſm, and had maintained no connexions with any of the fanatical tribe. His 
early engagements had been with the King, and he had left that ſervice without 
receiving any diſguſt from the royal family, Since he had inliſted himfelf with 


the oppoſite party, he had been guilty of no o violence or rigor, which might ren- 


Hig 


1 
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im be His return, W to ni was eaſy and open ; and 
nothing could be ſuppoſed to counterballance his natural propenſity to that mea- 
ſure, except the views of his own elevation, and the proſpect of uſurping the 
ſame grandeur and authority, which had been aſſumed by Cromwel. But from 
ſuch exorbitant, if not impoſſible projects, the natural tranquillity and modera- 
tion of his temper, the calmneſs and ſolidity of his genius, and his limited Capa- 
city, not to mention his age, now upon the decline, ſeem to have ſet him at a 
great diſtance. Cromwel himſelf, he 8 aſſerted *, could not long have 
maintained this uſurpation; and any other perſon, even equal to him in genius, it 
was obvious, would now find it more difficult to practiſe arts, of which every 
one, from experience, was ſufficiently aware. It is more agreeable, therefore, to 
_ reafon as well as candor to ſuppoſe, that Monk, ſo ſoon as he put himſelf in 
movement, had entertained views of effectuating the King's reſtoration; nor 
ought any objections, derived from his profound ſilence even to Charles Lim- 
ſelf, be ee as conſiderable. His temper was naturally reſerved, his cir- 
ied diffimulation, the King he knew was ſurrounded with ſpies 
and traitors z and upon the whole it ſeems hard to interpret that conduct, which 
ck: to exalt « our idea of his prudence, as a diſparagement of his probity. _ 
Sin John Granville, hopeful that the general would engage in the King's ſer- 
vice, ſent into Scotland his younger brother, a clergyman, Dr. Monk, who car- | 
tied him a letter and invitation from the King. When the doctor arrived, he 
found, that his brother was then holding a council of officers, and was not to be 
ſeen for ſome hours. In the mean time, he was received and entertained by 
Price, the general's chaplain, a man of probity, as well as a partizan of the 
King's. The doctor having an entire confidence in the chaplain, talked very 
freely with him about the object of his] journey, and engaged him, if there ſhould 
be occaſion, to ſecond his applications. At laſt, the general arrives; the bro- 
thers embrace ; 3 and 8 ſome preliminary converſation, the doctor opens his 
buſineſs. Monk interrupts him to know, whether he had ever before to any 
body mentioned the ſubject of his journey. To no body,” replied his bro- 
ther, ** but to Price, whom I know to be entirely in your confidence.” The ge- 
neral, altering his countenance, changed the diſcourſe ; and would enter into no 
farther confidence with him, but ſent him away with the firſt opportunity. He 
would not truſt his own brother the moment he knew that he had diſcloſed the 2 
ſecret ; tho? to a man whom he 1 could have truſted 5 | 


His 
. Gumtie' life of Monk, Sa. 91 
1 Lord Lanſdown's defence of — Monk. 
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His conduct in all other particulars was full of the ſame reſervy and as ; 
and no leſs was requiſite for effecting the difficult work which he had undertaken. 


All the officers in his army, of whom he entertained any ſuſpicion, he immedi- 


ately caſniered: Cobbet, who had been ſent by the Committee of Safety, under 


pretext of communicating their reſolutions to Monk, but really with a view of 


debauching his army, he committed to cuſtody: The ſeveral ſcattered regiments 


he drew together: He ſummoned an aſſembly, ſomewhat reſembling a conven- 
tion of eſtates in Scotland; and having communicated his reſolution of march- 


ing into Ar wdred bogs einen 1 5 them a ee gh no wow ſupply of 


money. | 
_ Hearinc that Baer was Elend 8 wh bis army, Monk ſent 


Cloberry and two other commiſſioners to London with large profeſſions of his 


inclination to peace, and with offers of terms for an accommodation. His chief 


aim was to procure delay, and relax the preparations of his enemies. The Com- 


mittee of Safety fell into the ſnare. A treaty was ſigned by the commiſſioners 3 
but Monk refuſed to ratify it, and complained that his commiſſioners had ex- 


_ ceeded their powers. He deſired however to enter into a new negotiation a at New- 


caſtle. The Committee willingly accepted this fallacious offer. 
MraxwRHILE theſe military ſovereigns found themfelves furrounded on all 
Hands with inextricable difficulties. The nation had fallen into a total anarchy ; 


and by refuſing the payment of all taxes, reduced the army to the greateſt ne- 


ceſſities. While Lambert's forces were aſſembling at Newcaſtle, Hazelrig and 
Morley took poſſeſſion of Portſmouth, and declared for the Parliament. A 


party, ſent to ſuppreſs them, were perſwaded by their commander to join in the 


November. 


ſame declaration. The city apprentices roſe in a tumult, and demanded a free 


Parliament. Tho' they were ſuppreſſed by collonel Hewſon, a man who from the 


profeſſion of a cobler had riſen to a high rank in the army, the city ſtill diſcovered 


ſymptoms of the moſt dangerous diſcontent. It even eſtabliſhed a kind of ſepa- 
rate government, and aſſumed the ſupreme authority within itſelf. Admiral 
Lauſon with his ſquadron came into the river, and declared for the Parliament. 
Hazelrig and Morley, hearing of this important event, left Portſmouth, and ad- 
vanced towards London. The regiments near that city, being ſollicited by their 
old officers, who had been caſhiered by the Committee of Safety, revolted again to 
the Parliament. Deſborow's regiment, being ſent by Lambert to ſupport his. 

friends, no ſooner arrived at St. Albans, than it declared for the ſame aſſembly. 
Fl EETwOoOop's hand was found too weak and unſtable to ſupport this ill-founded 


fabric. which, every where around him, was falling into ruins. When he re- 


ceived intelligence of any murmurs among the ſoldiers, he would fall upon his 
— eee, ee . 


10 Chap. In. 
8 . 


8 Lambert h 'P 'ONIO 


knees in prayer, vid 3 hardly be aac with to join the 


when _— them, iti the midſt of any diſcourſe, he would invite ther all 60 


rie ads: 


prayer, and put himſelf on his knees before them. If any of his 


horted kien to more vigor, the could get no other anfrer, than that God had 


ſpit in his hoes and would not hear him. Men now ceaſed to wonder, why: 
ed him to the office of General, and had been erg bim. | 


ſelf with he ſecond command: in the army. 


26th of De- 


cember. 


LNTRHAL, the ſpeaker, being invited by ar ts again W n 
and ſummoned together the Parliament, which twice before had been expelled 


with fo much reproach and ignominy. As ſoon as aſſembled, they repealed 


Parliament 
reſtored. 


their act againſt the payment of exciſe and cuſtoms; they appointed commiſ- 
fioners for aſſigning quarters to the army; and OY taking any notice of Lam 
bert, they ſent orders to the forces under his command immediately to repair to 


_ thoſe e which were 8 them. e 5 . 


1 was now in a very diſconſolate canditios. Monk, he ſaw, h 
paſſed the Tweed at Coldſtream, and was advancing upon him. His own ſol- 
diers deſerted him in great multitudes, and joined the enemy. Lord Fairfax too. 
he heard, had raiſed forces behind him, and poſſeſſed himſelf of York, without 
declaring his purpoſe. The laft orders of the Parliament fo. entirely ſtripped: 


him of his army, that there remained not with him above 100 horſe : All the 


reſt went to their quarters with quietneſs and reſignation; and himſelf was, ſome: 
time after, committed to the Tower. The other officers of the army, who had 
formerly been caſhiered by the Parliament, and had reſumed their commands. 
that they might ſubdue that aſſembly, were again caſhiered and confined to their 
own 1 Sir Harry Vane and other Wett bers who had concurred with 


the Committee of Safety, were ordered into alike confinement. And the Parlia- 


nent now ſeemed to be again poſſeſſed of a more abſolute authority than ever, 


and to be without any danger of oppoſition or contradiction. 


Tux Republican party was at this time headed by two men, Hazelrig and. 
Vane, who were of very oppoſite characters, and mortally hated each other, 
Hazelrig, who poſſeſſed greater authority in the Parliament, was haughty, impe- 


rious, precipitate, vain-glorious ; without civility, without prudence ; qualified 


only by his noiſy, pertinacious obſtinacy to acquire an aſcendant in public coun- 
cils. Vane was noted, in all civil tranſactions, for temper, inſinuation, addreſs, 
anda profound judgement ; in all religious ſpeculations, for folly and extravagance. 
He was a perfect enthuſiaſt ;' and fancying that he was certainly favored with in- 
* he eſteemed hmſel, to — in the language of the times, to be a 

mas 


> 2 
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nan 1 e and by rexfon of his perfection, to be unlimited and unreſ- 
trained by any rules, which govern inferior mortals. Thefe whimſies, mingling 
with pride, had fo corrupted his excellent underſtanding, that ſometimes he _ 
thought himſelf the perſon deputed to reign on n for a e 3 over the 
- whole congregation of the faithful «k. p / ; 
Moxxk, tho' informed of the reſtoration of che e 1 whom he re- 
ceived no orders, ſtill advanced with his army, which was near 6000 men: The 
| ſcattered forces in England wete three times mere numerous. Fairfax, who had 
reſolved to declare for the King, not being able to make the General open his in- 
tentions, retired to his own houſe in Yorkſhire. In all countries thro' which 


Monk paſſed, the prime gentry flocked to him with addreſſes, expreſſing their 


earneſt deſire, that he would be inſtrumental in reſtoring the nation to peace and 


tranquillity, and to the enjoyment of thoſe liberties, which by law were their 


birthright, but of which, during ſo many years, they had been fatally bereaved: 
And that, in order to this ſalutary purpoſe, he would prevail, either for the 
_ reſtoring thoſe members, who had been ſecluded before the King's death, or for 
the election of a new Parliament, who might, legally and by general conſent, 


again govern the nation. Tho Monk pretended not to favor theſe addreſſes, that 


ray of hope, which the knowlege of his character and fituation afforded, migh- 
tily animated all men. The tyranny and the anarchy, which now equally op- 


preſſed the kingdom; the experience of paſt diſtractions, the fear of future con- 


vulſions, the indignation againſt military uſurpation, againſt ſanctified hy pocriſy: 


All theſe motives had united every party, except the moſſ deſperate, into ardent 
wiſhes for the King's reſtoration, the only remedy for all theſe fatal evils. 

Scor and Robinſon were ſent as deputies by the Parliament, under pretext of 
„„ the General, but in reality to ſerve as ſpies upon him. The city 
diſſ patched four of their principal citizens to perform like compliments; and at 
the ſame time to confirm the General in his inclination to a free Parliament, the 


object of all men's prayers and endeavors. The authority of Monk could ſcarce 


ſecure the parliamentary deputies from thoſe inſults, which the general hatred and 

contempt towards their maſters drew from men of every rank and denomination. 
Monk continued his march with few intervals till he came to St. Albans. He 

there ſent a meſſage to the Parliament, deſiring them to remove from London 


thoſe regiments, who, tho* they now profeſſed to return to their duty, had ſo 
lately offered violence to that aſſembly. This meſſage was unexpected, and ex- 
ceedingly perplexed the houſe. Their fate, they found, muſt ſtill depend on a 


Mercenary cranes ; and they were as diſtant as ever from their imaginary ſove- 


50 Clarendon, 


F og . „„ . reignty, 


ary. | 

Monk enters 
London. 
Gth of Febru- 
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Þ reignty. However, they Wust it neceſſary to comply. The ſoldiers made more 
difficulty. A mutiny aroſe amongſt them. One regiment in particular, which 
was quartered in Somerſet Houſe, expreſly refuſed to yield their place to the 


northern army. But thoſe officers, who would gladly, on ſuch an occaſion, 
zd of Febru- 


have inflamed the quarrel, were abſent or in confinement; and for want of lead. 
ers, the ſoldiers were at laſt, with great reluctance, obliged to OE e 2 
with his army took quarters in Weſtminſter. _ 


Tux general was introduced to the houſe; and thanks were given him by Len- 


thal for the eminent ſervices, which he had done his country. "Monk: was a pru- 
dent, but not an eloquent ſpeaker. He told the houſe, that the ſervices, which. 


he had been enabled to perform, were no more than his duty, and merited not 
ſuch praiſes as thoſe with which they were pleaſed to honor him: That among. 
many perſons of greater worth, who bore their commiſſion, he had been em- 
ployed as the inſtrument of Providence for effecting their reſtoration ; but he con- 
ſidered this ſervice only as a ſtep to more important ſervices, which it was their 


part to- render to the nation + That as he marched along, he obſerved all ranks of 


men, in all places, to be in earneſt expectation of a ſettlement, after the violent 


impoſitions, yet ſo little reverence did the people pay thoſe legiſlators, that 


convulſions, to which they had been expoſed; and to have no proſpe of ſuch a 


bleffing but from the diſſolution of the preſent Parliament, and from the ſum- 


moning of a new one, free and full, who, meeting without oaths or engage- 
ments, might finally give contentment to the nation: That applications had been 


made him for that purpoſe; but that he, ſenſible of his duty, had til] told 


the petitioners, that the Parliament itſelf, which was now free and would ſoon be 


full, was the beſt judge of all theſe meaſures, and that the whole community ought 


to acquieſce in their determination: That tho' he expreſſed himelf in this manner- 
to the people, he-muſt now freely inform the houſe, that the fewer engagements 
were exacted, the more comprehenſive would their plan prove, and the more ſa. 
tisfaction would it give to the nation: And that it was ſufficient for public ſe. 

curity, if the Fanatic party and the Royaliſts were excluded ; ſince the Principles 
of theſe factions were deſtructive either of government or of liberty. 


Tunis ſpeech, containing matter, which was both agreeable and diſagreeable 5 
the houſe as well as to the nation, ſtill kept every one in ſuſpence, and upheld 
that uncertainty, in which it ſeemed the General's intereſt to retain the public. 
But it was impoſſible for the kingdom to remain long in this doubtful ſituation : 
The people as well as the Parliament puſhed matters to a deciſion, During the 


late convulſions, the payment of taxes had been interrupted ; and tho' the Par- 


liament, upon their aſſembling, renewed the ordinances. for all collections and 


they 
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they gare very flow. and unwilling obedience to their commands. The common- 
council of London flatly refuſed to ſubmit to an aſſeſſment, required of them; 


and declared, that, till a free and lawful Parliament impoſed taxes, they never 


would deemed it their duty to make any pay ment. This reſolution would imme- 


diately have put an end to the dominion of the Parliament: They were determined, 
therefore, upon this occaſion to make at once a full experiment of their own power 
and of their General's obedience. _ | . 
Moxx received orders to march i into the City. to 17 twelye perſons the moſt 
obnoxious to the Parliament, to remove the poſts and chains from all the ſtreets, 
and to take down and break the portculliſes and gates of the city: And very few 


hours were allowed him to deliberate upon the execution of theſe violent orders. 


To the great ſurprize and conſternation. of all men, Monk prepared himſelf for 
obedience. Neglecting the entreaties of his friends, the remonſtrances of his offi- 


cers, the cries of the people, he entered the City 1 ina military manner; he appre- 


hended as many as he could of the proſcribed perſons, whom he ſent to the Tower; : 


with all the circumſtances of contempt he broke the gates and portculliſes ; and 
having expoſed the City t to the ſcorn and deriſion of all who hated 1 it, he returned 


in triumph. to his quarters in Weſtminſter, 
No ſooner had the General leizure to rellect, than he e that this lat u mea- 
ſure, inſtead of being a continuation. of that cautious ambiguity, which he had. 


hitherto maintained, was taking party without reſerve, and laying himſelf, as well: 


as the nation, at the mercy of that tyrannical Parliament, whoſe power had long. 
been odious, as well as their perſons contemptible, to all men. He reſolved. 
therefore, before it was too late, to repair the dangerous miſtake, into which he: 
had been betrayed, and to ſhow the whole world, ftill more without reſerve,. that. 
he meant no longer to be the miniſter of violence and uſurpation. After complain- 
ing of the odious ſervice, in which he had been employed; he wrote a letter to 
the Houſe, reproaching them, as well with the new cabals which they had formed 
with Vane and Lambert, as with the encouragement given to a fanatical petition. 
| preſented by Barebone; and he required them, in the name of the citizens, ſoldiers, 
and whole Commonwealth, to iſſue writs within a week for the filling their Hole. 
and to fix the time for their on diſſolution and the aſſembling of 3 a new Parlia- 
ment. Having diſpatched this letter, which might be regarded, he thought, as an 
undoubted pledge of his ſincerity, he marched Sh his army into the SIN and 
deſired Allen, the mayor, to ſummon a common- council at Guildhall. He there 


made many apologies for the indignity, which, two days before, he had been . 


obliged to put upon them; aſſured them of his perſeverance i in the meaſures which 


he had a0 > 1 deſired that 1 1 55 mutually plight their faith for a ſtrict 


EY, : union, 


oth of Febru· 
ary, | | | . 


I ithofSchra« 
mY Y 


_* 


n fe da 
free Parla- 


ment. 


. of the Commonwealth. 
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union beni city ant wrong, in \ every enterpize for the be bapines and 1d element 


; wt / 


Tris impoſſible to deſeribe the; joy ane cen: Shieh diſplayed itſelf thro out 
the City, as ſoon as intelligence was conveyed of this happy meaſure, embraced by 


the General. The proſpect af peace, concord, liberty, juſtice broke forth at once, 


from amidſt the deepeſt darkneſs, in which the nation had ever been involved. 
The view of paſt calamities no longer preſented diſmal prognoſtics of the future: 


ct It tended only to inhance the general exultation for thoſe ſcenes of happinefs and 
tranquillity, which all. men now confidently promiſed themſelves. The Royaliſts, 


the Preſbyterians, forgeting all animoſities, mingled in common joy and tranſport, 
and vowed never more to gratify the ambition of falſe and factious tyrants, by their 
calamitous diviſions. The populace, more outrageous in their feſtivity, made 
the whole air reſound with acclamations, and illuminated every ſtreet with ſignals | 


of jollity and triumph. Applauſes of the General were every where intermingled 


with deteſtation againſt the Parliament. The moſt ridiculous inventions were 
adopted, in order to expreſs this latter paſſion. At every bonfire rumps were 
roaſted-z and where theſe could no longer be found, pieces of fleſh were cut into 


that ſhape: And the funeral of the Parliament, the populace e was s cele- | 


brated by theſe ſymbols c of hatred and derifion. Eo | 
Tux Parliament, tho' in the agonies of deſpair, made till one effort for the re- 
<overy. of their dominion. They ſent a committee with offers to gain the General. 


He refuſed to hear them except in the preſence of ſome of the ſecluded members. 


Tho! ſeveral perſons, deſperate from guilt or fanaticiſm, promiſed to inveſt him 
with the dignity of ſupreme magiſtrate and to ſupport his government, he would 
not hearken to ſuch wild propoſals. Having fixed a cloſe correſpondence with 


the City, and eſtabliſhed its militia in hands, whoſe fidelity could be.relied on, he 


2 lſt of Febra- 


ary. 

Secluded 

members re- 
ſtored. 


16th of 
March. 


marched again with his army to Weſtminſter, and purſued every proper meaſure 
for the ſettlement of the nation. While he ſtill pretended to maintain republican 
Principles, he was taking large ſteps re the re-eſtabliſhment of Tie antient 


Monarchy. _ | Gs 
TRE ſecluded members, upon * 5 5 . went to the 1 19 5 and 


finding no longer any obſtruction, they entered, and immediately appeared to be 
the majority: Moſt of the Independants left the place. The reſtored members 
firſt repealed all the orders, by which they had been excluded: They gave Sir 
George Boothe and all his party their liberty and eſtates: They renewed and en- 
larged the General's commiſſion: They fixed an afeſlinent for the ſupport of the 
fleet and army : And having paſſed theſe votes for the preſent compoſure of the 
ingdom, they diſſolved themſelves, and gave orders for the immediate aſſembling 


of 


THE, COMMON WE AUTH; Ir 


of Aa new Wann This laſt meaſure had been previouſly concerted with the Chap. * 


General, who knew, that all men, however different in ener, i > 
and deſigns, united in their deteſtation of the Long Parliament, 
A couxcil or STA E was: eſtabliſhed,” conſiſting of men of dignity and moth ved. 
ration; moſt of whom, during the civil wars, had made a great figure among 
the Preſbyterians. The militia of the kingdom was put into ſuch hands as would 
promote order and ſettlement. Theſe, conjoined with Monk's army, which lay 
united at London, were eſteemed a ſufficient check on the more numerous, tho?” 
diſperſed army, of whoſe: inclinations there was ſtill much reaſon to be diffident. 
Monk, however, was every day removing the more wn erte, and bring. 
ing the troops to a ſtate of diſcipline and obedience. 5 8 
Ovxxrox, governor of Hull, had declared his elender to keep pofſeſn jon of 
chat fortreſs till the coming of King Jeſus: But when Alured produced the autho- 
rity of the Parliament for his A wo e to e F A 15 thought 
proper to comply. e 
 MonTAGUEs. who mo the er; in oh Baltic, PE enthred] into te e 
cooſpiracy with Sir George Boothe; and pretending want of proviſions, had failed 
from the Sound towards the coaſt of England, with an intention of ſeconding that: 
enterprize of the Royaliſts. On his arrival he received the news of Boothe's defeat, 
and the total failure of the inſurrection. The great difficulries, to which the Par- 
liament was reduced, allowed them no lei zure to examine ſtrictly the reaſons, which 
he gave for abandoning his ſtation; and they allowed him to retire peaceably to 
is country houſe. The Council of State now conferred on him, in conjunction 
with Monk, the command of the fleet; and ſecured the naval, as well as 1 
force in hands favorable to the public ſettlement. | | 
NorwIrTRHSTAN DIN all theſe ſteps, which were taking towards the 4a ih 
ment of Monarchy, Monk ſtill maintained the appearance. of zeal for a Common= 
wealth, and hitherto allowed no canal of correſpondence betwixt himſelf and the 
King to be opened. To call a free Parliament, and to reſtore the royal Family, were 
viſibly, in the preſent diſpoſition of the kingdom, one and the fame meaſure: Vet 
would not the General declare, other ways than by his actions, that he had adopted 
the King' s intereſt; and nothing but neceſſity, at laſt extorted the confeſſion from 
him. His ſilence, in the commencement of his enterprize, ought to be no objec- 
tion to his fincerity; ſince he maintained the ſame reſerve, at a time, 95 con- 
ſiſtent with common We he could have arten no o other 8 


Trzny | 


After Monk's declaration for. a free Parliament on 1 11th of een Ab Gba mean nothing 
but the King's reſtoration: Vet it was long before he would open himſelf even to the King. This 43 0 
claration was within eight — after his arcival.in London.. Had he ever intended to have {et up him- 


ment diſſol- 


1 660. 


— 
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Yin was one „ orrite; 4 gentleman of D Devenſhire, of a nn ſtucli⸗ . 
ous diſpoſition, nearly related to Monk, and one who had always maintained the 


ſtt icteſt intimacy with him. With this friend alone did Monk deliberate concern- 
ing chat great enterprize, which he had formed. Sir John Granville, who had a 
mio) from the King, applied to Morrice for acceſs to the General; but re- 


ceived for anſwer, that the General deſired him to communicate his buſineſs to 
Morrice. Granville, tho' importunately urged, twice refuſed to deliver his meſ- 

ſage to any but Monk himſelf; and that cautious politician, finding him now a | 
perſon, whoſe ſecreſy could be ſafely truſted, admitted him to his Preſence, and ä 
opened to him his whole intentions. Still he ſcrupled to commit any thing to pa · 


per: He delivered only a verbal meſſage by Granville, aſſuring the King of his 


ſervices, giving advice for his conduct, and exhorting him inſtantly to leave the 


Spaniſh territories and retire into Holland. He was juſtly apprehenſive leſt Spain 


might retain him as a pledge for the recovery of Dunkirk-and Jamaica. Charles 
followed theſe directions and very narrowly eſcaped to Breda. Had he protracted 
his journey a few hours, he had KEN, Vee e of honor and ref] my been 


_ arreſted by the Spaniards. 


LockhART, who was governor £ Dnkitk; 0 no way i Zo the 


King? s ſervice, was applied to on this occaſion. The ſtate of England was ſet be- 


fore him, the certainty of the reſtoration repreſented, and the proſpect of great fa- 


vor. diſplayed, if he would anticipate the vows of the kingdom, and receive the 


King into his garriſon, + Lockhart ſtill replied that his commiſſion was derived 
from an Engliſh Parliaments and he would not open his gates but in obedience to 


the ſame authority . This ſcruple, tho?, in the preſent emergence, it approaches | 


New Parlia- 
Ment. 


party. 


1 


towards ſuperſtition, it is difficult for us entirely to condemn. 
Tx elections for the new Parliament went every where in favor of the King 8 
This was one of thoſe popular torrents, where the moſt indifferent, or 
even the moſt averſe, are tranſported with the general paſſion, and zeaJouſly adopt 
the ſentiments of the ſociety, to which they belong. The enthuſiaſts themſelves 
ſeemed to be diſarmed of their fury; and between deſpair and aſtoniſhment gave 
way to thoſe meaſures, which, they found, it would be impoſlible for them, by 


: their utmoſt efforts, to withſtand. The nene the Royaliſts, being 


united, 


* 


ſelf, he would not furely have ſo ſoon abandoned a project ſo i inviting: He obe have taken bone ſteps, | 


would not have ventured much to have procured it. 


which would have betrayed it: It could only have bcen ſome diſappointment, ſome fruſtrated attempt, 
which could have made him renounce the road of private ambition, But there is not the leaſt ſymptom _ 
of ſuch intentions. The ſtory told of Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, by Mr. Locke, has not any appear- 
ance of truth. See lord Lanſdowne's Vindication, and Philips's Continuation of Baker. I ſhall add to 
what thoſe authors have advanced, that cardinal Mazarine wiſhed for the King's eee | tho' ” 


* Landidowne, Clarendon. + * 
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the nation; Aubich, i without 10 80 but with infinite | 
was almoſt entirely in the 


_ Evited, formed the voice of 
ardor, called for the King's reſtoration. The kingdom 
hands of the former party; and ſome zealous leaders among them beg 
the demand of conditions, which had been required of the late King in the treaty 
: of Newport: But the general opinion ſeemed to condemn all theſe rigorous and 
_ jealous capitulations with their ſovereign. | Harr 
ders, men ardently longed for repoſe,” and were terrified with the mention of ne 
gotiations or delay, which might afford opportunity to the ſeditious army {till t 


breed new confuſion. The paſſion too for liberty, having been carried to ſuch vi- 


olent extremes, and having preduced ſuch bloody cemmotions, began, by a na- 


tural movement, to give place to a ſpirit of loyalty and obedience; and the pub- 


lic were leſs zealous in a cauſe, which was become odious, on account of the us, 
which had ſo long attended it. After the conceſſions made by the late King, the 


conſtitution ſeemed to be ſufficiently ſecured; and the additional conditions inſiſted | 


en, as they had been framed during the greateſt ardor of the conteſt, amounted ra- 
ther to an annihilation than a limitation of Monarchy. . Above all, the General was 
averſe from the mention of conditions; and reſolved, that the crown, which he in- 


tended to reſtore, ſhould be conferred on the King entirely free and unincumbered. 
Without farther ſcruple, therefore, or jealouſy, the people gave their voice in elections 


for ſuch as they knew to entertain ſentiments favorable to Monarchy; and all payed 


court to a party, which, they foreſaw, was ſoon to' govern the nation. Tho? the 
Parliament had voted, that no one ſhould be elected, who had himſelf, or whoſe 
ery little regard was any where payed to 


father had borne arms for the late King very 

this ordinance. The leaders of the Preſbyterians, the earl of Mancheſter, lord Fair- 

fax, lord Robarts, Hollis, Sir Anthony Aſhley Cooper, Annefley, Lewis, were 
determined to atone for paſt tranſgreſſions by their preſent zeal for the royal inte- 

reſts; and from former merits, ſucceſſes, and e tpn they had e with 

their party the higheſt credit and authority,  : | 

Tux affairs of Ireland were in a condition no leſs ates: . 17 5 Cena as 


3 Monk declared againſt che Engliſn a * he diſpatched emiſſaries into Ireland, 


and engaged the officers in that kingdom to concur with him in the ſame meaſures. 


Lord Broghill, preſident of Munſter, and Sir Charles Coote, preſident of Con- 1 


naught, went ſo far as to enter into a correſpondence with the King, and to pro- 
miſe their aſſiſtance for his reſtoration. In conjunction with Sir Theophilus Jones, 


nto renew | 


ed with convulſions and diſor- 


and other officers, they took poſſeſſion of the government, and excluded Ludlow, 


who was zealous for the Parliament, but whom they pretended to be in a confede- 
racy with the Committee of Safety: They kept themſelves in a readineſs to ſerve the 


King; but made no e til oy Dale ſee the F n affairs "wot 


in n England. 2 e ns 
e „ _— SR BuT 
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Sr” the cle member, the republic party 
eilſaries, org — err diers, tic 
been performed during the war, and which were fo meritorious in tha eyes 57 #68 
46 Parliament, would no doubt be regarded as the deepeſt crimes by the Royaliſts, 
i and would expoſe the army to the ſevereſt vengeance. That in vain did that party 
1 make profeſſions of moderation and lenity: The King's death, the execution of ſo 
{7 many of the n nobility and gentry, the ſequeſtrations anc impriſonment of the reſt,” 
1 were in their eyes crimes ſo deep, and offences ſo perſonal; as muſt be proſecuted 
6 with the moſt implacable reſentment.” That the loſs of all arrears, the caſheering 
+9 every officer and ſoldier, were the lighteſt puniſhment, which muſt be expected: 
„ After the diſperſion of the army, no farther protection remained to them, either 
4 for life or property, but the clemency of enraged enemies. And that, even if the 
a moſt perfect ſecurity could be obtained, it was inglorious, 45 treachery and deceit, 
9 to be reduced to ſubjection under 2 for, who, in the open field, had fo often + oped 
144 dio their ſuperior valor. 8 1 04 2 
1  ArTen theſe ſuggeſtions had b hou infaſed: i into DUE aim; 8 ambert ſudd 
te his eſcape from the Tower, and threw-Monk and the Council of Grate i 


the greateſt conſternation. T bey knew Lambert's vigor and activity; they were 
acquainted with his great popularity in the army; they were ſenſible, that, tho 
_ the ſoldiers had lately deſerted him, they ſufficiently expreſſed their remorſe ant 
. theirdeteſtation of thoſe, who, by falſe profeſſions, they found, had ſo egregiouſſy 
155 ſeduced them. It ſeemed ne« pop: prota the ere amin in 
fuppreſſing fo dangerous an enemy: Co agoldiby, w been on 
of the late King's judges, but who was now an e engaged in the royal cauſe,. 
was diſpatched after him. He gy im at Daventry, While he had yet 
aſſembled but four troops of horſe. One of them deſerted him. Another quickly 
followed the example. "bad himſelf, endeavoring to make his eſcape, was ſeized 
by Ingoldſby, to whom: he made ſubmiſſion: 8 not Fee to his former character 
of ſpirit and valor. Okey, Axtel, Cobbet, Crede, and other officers of that party 
were taken priſoners along with him. All ns en were full of ſoldiers haſtening 
to join them. In a few days, they would have been very formidable. And it was 
eſteemed dangerous for Monk to have aſſembled any conſiderable body of hi 
publican army for their ſuppreſſion: Bo __ n os more happy than the 
ſudden extinction of this riſing flame. 
zu ef dad. "Wren the Parliament met, they choſe Sir Marten e Grimſtone 8 a man, 
who, my he had ſome time — with the late — had long been 
8 TD, eswe 


22d of April. 


Sir John Gran 
and was now at the door with a letter tö the Commons: The loudeſt acclama: The 1 
tions were excited by this intelligence. Granville was called in: The letters, ac- tion. 


— 


1 erhlt ic xtreme ca . al the General, kept 

re one in awe; and 1 Be One Gre; for pan 1. to make any mention of the 
King. The members chiefly exerted: their ſpirit in bitter invectives againſt the 
memory of Cromwel, and in execrations upon the inhuman murther of their late 


WEALTH: u. 066 
dang ith incurred during Gy m. | 


Sovereign. At laſt, the General, having ſuffieiently ſounded their inclinations; Iſt of May. 


gave diredtiohs to Anneſley, preſident of the council, to inform them, that one 
nville, a ſervant of the King's, had been ſent over by his Majeſty, | 


: companied with a declaration, greedily red: Without one moment's delay, and 
without a contradictory vote, a Committee was appointed to prepare an anſwer : 
And i in order to ſj pread the ſame ſatisfaction thro'out the , ge it was voted, 


thar the letter and declaration ſhould immediately be publiſhed.” 


Tre people, freed from that ſtate of fuſpence in which they had ſo Ya Balak 
held, now changed their anxious hope for the unmixt effuſions of; joy; and diſplayed | 
a ſocial triumph and exultation, which no private proſperity, even the greateſt, is 
men who died for pleaſure, when 


| ever able fully to inſpire. Traditions remain 0 
1 of this BUDDY. and {urprizing event. The King” s declaration was well 


2 


calculated to uphold the fatisfaCtion, inſpired by the proſpect of public ſettlement. 


It. offered a general amneſty to all perſons whatſoever; and that without any excep- 
tions but ſuch as ſhould afterwards be made by Parliament : : It promiſed. a liberty 
of conſcience; and a concurrence in any at of Parliament, which, upon mature 


deliberation, ſhould be offered, for the inſuring that indulgence: The enquiry into 
all grants, purchaſes, and alienations, it ſubmitted to the arbitration of the ſame 


aſſembly: And it aſſured the ſoldiers of all their arrears, and promiſed Ms for 
| the future, the ſame pay which they then enjoyed. 

Tux Lords, perceiving the ſpirit, by which the kingdom as well as the Com- 
mons were animated, haſtened to re · inſtate themſelves in their antient authority, 
and to take their ſhare in the ſettlement of the nation. They found the doors of 
their houſe open; and all were admitted, even ſuch as * 8 88 been excluded 
on account of their pretended delinquency. 


Tu two Houſes attended; while the King wes dota with en a ſalomajey, 3th of M 


in Palace Tard, at Whitehall, and at Temple-Bar. The Commons voted 500 
pounds to buy a jewel for Granville, who had brought them the King's gracious 
meſſages : A preſent of 50,000 pounds was conferred on the King, 10,000 pounds 
on the duke of Yorke, 5000 pounds on the duke of Gloceſter. A committee of 
Lords and Commons was difpatched to invite his . Majeſty to return and take 

ep poſſeſſion | 


ay, 


5 ” . his happy reſtoration. 


3 


1 W ith 1 which all theſe events were 
ionate zeal and entire unanimity of 
appeared, and ſuch an emulation, in. Lords, and 
8 ſhould make the 2 lively expreſſions: of their joy 
5 ag mee 3 Lange as abs noble hiſtorian expreſſes it, a man could not but wonder 
where thoſe people dwelt, who had done all the miſchief, and kept the King ſo 
nany years from enjoying the comfort and ſupport of ſuch excellent ſubjects. The 
King himſe lf ſaid, that it muſt furely have been his own fault, that he had not ſooner 
taken poſſeſſion of the throne; AYE he. oder en ſo > zealous for * oe 


_ Tas reſpect. of 5 . ers wt followed the bmi. ion * he Kat 8 5 
ed Spain invited him to return to the Low Countries, and embark in ſome of 


their maritime towns. France made proteſtations of affection and regard, and of- 
fered Calais for the ſame purpoſe. The States · General ſent. deputies with a like 
friendly invitation. The King reſolved $0 accept of this laſt offer. The people 
of that Republic bore him a very cordial affection; ; and politics no longer re- 
ſtrained their magiſtrates from promoting and expreſſing that ſentiment. As. he 
x paſſed from Breda to the Hague, he was, attended with numerous. crowds, and Was 
received with the loudeſt. acclamations; as if themſelves, not their rivals i in power 
and commerce, were now reſtored to peace and ſecurity. The 8 tates- General in a 
body, and afterwards the States of Holland apart, performed their com pliments 
with the greateſt ſolemnity: Every perſon of diſkinction was ambitious of being in- 
troduced to his Majeſty: All ambaſſadors and public miniſters of Kings,, Brings, 
or States, repaired to him, and profeſſed the joy of their maſters on his behalf: 
So that one would have thought, that, from the united efforts of Chriſtendom, 


had been derived 5 1 which diffuſed Ser where ſueh univerſal fatif- 
f action. e . 
Tue Engliſh 3 came in lebt of Scheveling. 3 lad notwatted for 
orders from \ the Parliament ; ; but had perſwaded the officers, of themſelves, to 
tender their duty 1 to his Majeſty. - The duke of Yorke arg went on board, 
and took the command of the fleet as lord high admiral. 


* Warn the King diſembarked at Dover, he was met by = General, 8 he 
cordially embraced. Never ſubject 1 in fact, probably in his intentions, had deſerved 
better of his King and Country. In the ſpace of a few months, without effuſion f 
blood, by his cautious and diſintereſted conduct alone, he had beſtowed ſettlement 

on Xa kingdoms, which had long been torne with the moſt violent convulſions : 
And having obſtinately refuſed the moſt inviting conditions, offered him by the | 


IE: as well as by every party in the e he freely reſtored his injured maſter 
to 


* 


7 
9 


0 tant nations. 
Ait, me very diſſolute and debauched.?? 
they have the infirmities of men: But your friends, the Roundheads, have 
the vices of devils, tyranny, rebellion; and ſpiritual pride *. Riot and diſ- 
Rs. it is certain, notwithſtanding. the. 2; example ſer them wy Charles-the 
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Was alſo his birth · day. The fond imaginations of men ede: as a. 
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Ar this & Xra,! it may be proper to 80 for a moment, 


and I uke a + cli er 


of the age, ſo far as regards manners, finances, arms, commerce, arts and ſciences. 


5 did the Engliſh nation during this period. From tranquillity, concord, ſub- 


miſſion, ſobriety, they paſſed in an inſtant to a ſtate of faction, fanaticiſm, rebel- 


lion, and almoſt frenzy. The violence of the Engliſh parties exceeded any 
was juſt reaſon to dread all the horrors of the antient maſſacres and proſcriptions. 


ſupported by no national party, would have been impelled by rage and deſpair into 


ſuch ſanguinary meaſures ; and if theſe furious expedients had been embraced on 
one ſide, revenge would naturally have puſhed the other party, after a return of 


power, to retaliate upom their enemies. No ſocial entercourſe was maintained be- 


twixt the parties; no marriages or alliances contracted. The Royaliſts, tho“ op- 
Preſſed, harra ſſed, perſecuted, diſdained all affinity with their maſters. The 
more they: were reduced to: ſubjection, the greater ſuperiority did they affect above 


thoſe eee WhO 1 en as > a ING: ITN an aſcendant over 
then; 


Tux manners 561 the two. „ fattions were as 3 as this wy hi moſt dit. 
Tour friends, the Cavaliers,“ ſaid a Parliamentarian to a Roy- 


Les,“ replied the Royaliſt, 
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fiſt, 
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The chief uſe of hiſtory is, that it affords materials for diſquiſitions of this nature; 


and er the hay 5 an ee o ae out the placed] inferences and con- 
cluſſens. 


No Nane be . a chu ge more Filden and entire in 7 BN manners 


1 and 


thing, which we can now imagine: Had they continued but a little longer, there 


The military uſurpers, whoſe authority was founded on palpable injuſtice, and was 


hs vulgar, Pſy were 
iy choſe of the table. Op- 
ſed their e eon to 


too apt to mg t eee in all pleaſufes, Parkiculat 
poſition to the rigid preciſeneſs of their antagoniſt | 
good-fellowſhip ; and the character of a man of Baya was affected among 
them, as a fure pledge of attachment to the Church and Monarchy. Even When 
ruined by g confiſcations and ſequeſtrations, they e endeavored to maintain the appear- | 
As much as hope is ſuperior to fear, ſaid | 
a poor and merry cavalier, <* as much is our ſituation e to that of our 
Tx —_ 2 they tremble.” 1 
eee ſpectacle p | 
Gives: as Well as entertaining. to a philoſophical minds. All ecre- 
ions na gid ſeverity. of the Preſſ ans and 
beser 1 races and cock · matches were prohibited as the Fen, enor- 
eating was eſteemed heatheniſh and uncl 
i of it, 55 the inhumanity, gave offence. Collonel Hewſon, from his pious zeal, 5 
marched into London, and deſtroyed all the bears, which were there kept for the 
is adventure ſeems to have given birth to the fa. 
Tho' the Engliſh nation be naturally candid and 
ailed; beyond any example in antient or modern times. The 
religious hypocriſy, it may be remarked, is of a ſingular nature; and being gene 
xerfon himſelf, tho* more dangerous, it implies leſs falſnood 
ſpecies of inſincerity. The Old Teſtament, preferably to the New, 
was the favorite of all the ſectaries. The eaſtern poetical ſtyle of that compoſi- 
tion 1 made it more eaſily ſuſceptible of a turn, which was agreeable tothem.. 
Wi have had occaſion, in the courſe of this work, to ſpeak of ——_ of the 
| ſects, which prevailed i in England: rould pe 
ſible. The Quakers, however, are ſo conſiderable as to merit ſome 
and as they entirely renounced by principle the uſe of arms, they never made 
fuch a figure in public tranſactions as to enter into any part of our narration 
TI religion of the Quakers 3 with the loweſt vulgar,” and; in its pro- 
8, came at laſt to comprehend people of better qu 
ancaſhire in 1624, was the founder Sued W 
veaver, and was himſelf bound appre h 
turn towards ſpiritual contmplators i 
n, in left his IN and went about the country, bed in a 
leathern 


ance of a careleſs : and ſocial jollity. 


40 enemies. 


Ong great mumbbts 55 th 


5 - ſuſpended by the ri 


hriftian': The ſport 


. diverſion of the citizens, II 
mous fiction of H udibras. 
_ fincere, hypocriſy Prev: 


rally unknown to the 


To enumerate them all v 


attention; 3 
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nat n a dreſs, which be long affected, as well for its 9 as its . * 

cheapneſs. That he might wean himſelf entirely from ſublunary objects, he — — 

off all connexions with his friends and family, and never ſtayed a moment in ne 

ace; leſt habitude ſhould beget new connexions, and depreſs the ſublimity 

of his 2erial meditations, He frequently wandered into the woods, and paſſed 

Whole days in hollow trees, without other company or amuſement than his bible. 

Having reached that pitch of perfection as to need no other book, he ſoon ad- 

vanced to another ſtage of ſpiritual progreſs, and began to pay leſs regard even to 

that divine compoſition itſelf. His own breaſt, he imagined, was full of the ſame 

inſpiration,” which, had guided the prophets and apoſtles themſelves; and by this 

inward light muſt every ſpiritual Oy. be SEN 15 chis living ſpicit muſt the ns 

dead letter be animated, 1 
Wren he had been ſufficiently RT] in 55 own inigination, he 5 to | 

ſeek proſelytes: The fumes of {clf-applauſe ſoon diſſipate, If not continually ſup- 

plied by the admiration of others. Proſelytes were eaſily gained, at a time when 

all mens affections were turned towards religion, and when the moſt extravagant 

modes of it were ſure to be moſt popular. All the forms of ceremony, invented 

by pride and ernten; E OX and bis diſciples, from A foe] Be. and often- 


S 


| "tr of oats FG and ef So 7 hey al beſtow no titles 7 
diſtinction: The name of Friend was. the only ſalutation, with which they indiſ- 
eriminately accoſted every one. Io NO. perſon, would they make a bow, or move 
their hat, or give any ſigns of reverence. Inſtead of that affected adulation, in- 
troduced into modern tongues, of ſpeaking to individuals as if they were a mul 
titude, they returned to the ſimplicity of antient languages; and tb and tber 
were the N ae. whic h, on. a conſideration, Hey could be brought to 
FBF 

'Dxess too, a moſt: As circumſtance, diſtinguiſhed the members of 5 ſect. 
Every ſuperfluity and ornament was carefully rejected: No plaits to their coat, 
no buttons to their ſleeves: No lace, no ruffles, no. embroidery. Even a button. 
to the hat, tho ſometimes uſeful, et not being always lo, was univerſally rejected | 
by them with horror and indignation. i. 

Taz violent enthuſiaſm of this ſect, like al high e ee being too ſtrong for 
che weak nerves to ſuſtain, threw the preachers into convulſions, and ſhakings 
and diſtortions. in their limbs; and they thence received the denominatian of a. | 
ters, Amidſt the great toleration, which was then granted to all ſects, and even. 
encb drag einent given to all innovations, this religion alone ſuffered perſecution. 
From the fury of their zeal, the IT broke into churches, diſturbed THE 
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. tg 
418660. When carried before a magiſtrate, they refuſed him all reverence, and treated” — _ 
8 Sometimes = . . 9 1 


him with the ſame familiarity as if he had been their equal. 
were thrown 1 into mad-houſes, ſometimes into priſon: Sometimes whipped, fome- 
times pilloryed. _ The patience and Os Et with which they ſuffered, be- 
3aot compaſſion, admiration, eſteem *®. A ſupernatural ſpirit was believed to. — | 
port them under thoſe ſufferings, which the ordinary fate of We freed 
55 from the illuſions of paſſion, is unable to ſuſtain. pu — I 
Tax Quakers crept into the army : But as they preached CITY peace, t ey 
| Glues the military zealots from their profeſſion, and would ſoon, had they been : 
ſuffered, have put an end, without: any defeat or calamity, to the dominion of the 
ſants. Theſe attempts became a-freſh . of N and a new cau! ſe * 
e 1 progreſs among the people. HE 
OL „ Mon ALS with this ſe& were carried, or affefted. to "eo ala,” 'to FN T0 * 185 
e 8 gree of extravagance. as religion. Give a Quaker a blow on one cheek, he held 
Aup the other: Aſk his cloke, he gave you his coat alſo: The greateſt intereſt 
Could not engage him, in any court of judicature, to ſwear even to the truth: 
1 He never aſked more for his wares than the preciſe ſum, which he was -wit ll 
to accept. This laſt maxim is . and continues Kill to be only, ob- > > 


E A el by that ſect. „„ 
No fanatics ever 8 farthe: | the hatred of « ceremonies, CEA der rites i 


” inſtitutions. Even Baptiſm and the Lord's Supper, by all other ſe&s believed to 


bej interwoven with the very vitals of Chriſtianity, were diſdainfully rejected by 


„ them. The very ſabbath they profaned. The holyneſs of churches they « derided ; 
and would give to theſe ſacred edifices no 'other appellation than that of Pup or 
25 eeple-bouſes. No prieſts were admitted in their ſect: Every one had received 
| from immediate illumination a character much ſuperior to the ſacerdotal. - When 
5 5 they met for divine worſhip, each roſe up in his place, and delivered the extem- 
VVV inſpirations of che ſpirit: Women alſo were admitted to teach the brethren, 
15 ; and were conſidered as proper vehicles to convey the dictates of the Holy Ghoft. | 
Sometimes a great many preachers were moved to ſpeak + at once: Sometimes a a 


7 
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* The « fot Rory is told by Whitlocke, Pp, 599. Some N at e in nn | 
land coming to the miniſter on the ſabbath day, and ſpeaking to him, the people fell upon the 
Quakers, and almoſt killed one or two of them, who going out fell on their knees, and prayed God 

_ o pardon the people, who knew not what they did; and afterwards ſpeaking | to the people, fo con- | 

ringed them of the evil they had done in beating them, that the country people fell a e 


beat one another more than * had before beaten the Qu NI 
— . 
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Sour Quiakers attempted to faſt forry dw: in imifation of Chriſt 3 and one of nap. TIT) 


a bravely periſned in the nt“. A female Quaker came naked 


into the church where the Protector fate being moved by the ſpirit, as ſhe ſaid, 
to appear as a ſign to the people. A number of them fancyed, that the renovation 


of all things had commenced, and that cloaths were to be rejefted together with 
other ſuperfluities. The ſufferings, which followed the practice of this COON, 
were a ſpecies of perſecution not well calculated for promoting it. 
Janus NAyLoR was a Quaker, noted for blaſphemy or rather madneſs, in the 
time of the Protectorſhip. He fancied that he himſelf was transformed into 


_ Chriſt, and was become the real Savior of the world; and in conſequence of this 


frenzy, he endeavored to imitate many actions related in the Evangeliſts. As he 
bore a reſemblance to the common pictures of Chriſt; he allowed his beard to 


grow in a like form: He pretended to raiſe a perſon from the dead : He entered 


Briſtol, mounted on a horſe; I ſuppoſe, from the difficulty in that place of find- 
ing an aſs: His diſciples ſpred their garments before him, and cryed © Hofarna 
to the higheſt 3 holy, holy is the Lord God of Sabbaoth. » When catried be- 


fore the magiſtrates, he would give no other anſwer to all queſtions than © thou haſt 
„ faid it.” What is remarkable, the Parliament thought that the matter deſerved 


their attention. Above ten days they ſpent in enquiries and debates about him 2. 
They condemned him to be pilloried, whipt, burned in the face, and to have his 
tongue bored thro* with a red hot iron. All theſe ſeverities he bore with great 
Patience. So far his deluſion ſupported him. But the ſetiuel ſp poiled all. He was 
ſent to Bridewell, confined to hard labor, fed on bread and water, debarred from 
all his diſciples, male and female. His illuſions diffipated; and after fome times 
he was contented to come out an ordinary man, and return to his uſual occupations. 
Tux chief taxes in England, during the time of the Commonwealth, were the 
monthly aſſeſſtnents, the exciſe, and the cuſtoms. The aſſeſſments were levied on 
perſonal eſtates as well as on land ; and commiſſioners were appointed in each 
county for rating the individuals. The higheſt aſſeſſment amounted to 120,000 
pounds a month in England; the loweſt was 35,000: The aſſeſſments in Scot- 


land were ſometimes 10,000 pounds a month ||; commonly 6coo. Thoſe on Ire 


and 9000. At a medium, this tax might have afforded about a million a year, 
The exciſe, during the civil wars, was levied on bread, fleſh, as well as beer, ale, 
ſtrong · waters, and many other commodities. After the King was ſubdued, bread 
and fleſh were exempted from exciſe. The cuſtoms on exportation were lowered 


| in 1656 J. In 1650, commiſſioners were e to levy both cuſtoms and ex- 


Vol. II. R eiſes, 
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ciſes. Grendel i in 16 57.2 returned to the old practice of farming. Eleven FRY : 
dred thouſand. pounds were then offered, both for cuſtoms and exciſe, a greater 
ſum than had ever been levyed by the commiſſioners #. The whole taxes 
- during that period might at a medium amount to above two millions a year 
a ſum, which, tho* moderate, much exceeded the revenue of any former Kin g· 
Segueſtrations, compoſitions, ſale of crown and church lands, and of the lands of 
dielinquents yielded alſo conſiderable ſums, but very difficult to be eſtimated. 
Church lands are ſaid to have been ſold at a million f. None of theſe were ever 
valued at above ten or eleven years purchaſe I. Delinquent? s eſtates amounted to 
above 200,000 pounds a year F. Cromwel died above two millions in debt]; : | 
| tho! the Parliament had left him in the r above 590,008. 5 A = L | 
kores, the value of 700, ooo pounds EE: : 
Tus Committee of Danger in April 1648 voted to 1555 the army to 46,006 
men . The ſame year, the pay of the army was eſtimated at 80,000 pounds 
a month II . ihe eſtabliſhment of the army in 1652 was in Scotland 15, ooo 
== 5 foot, 2580 horſe, 560 dragoons; in England, 4700 foot, 2520 horſe, garriſons 
_— 6754. In whole, 31,519, beſides officers & The army in Scotland was after- 
—_  :  -- wards conſiderably reduced. The army in Ireland was not much ſhort of 20,000 
men ; ſo that upon the whole, the Commonwealth maintained in 1652 a ſtanding 
army of more than 50,000 men. 'Tts pay amounted toa yearly ſum of 1,047,715 | 
pounds [||]. Afterwards, the Protector reduced the eſtabliſhment to 30,000 men; 
as appears by the Inſtrument of Government and Humble Petition and Advice. 
His frequent enterprizes obliged him from time to time to augment them. Rich- 
„ ard had on foot in England an army of 13258 men, in Scotland 9506, in Ire- 
Es land about 10, ooo men C{. The foot ſoldiers had commonly a ſhillinga day * 
EEE | The horſe had two ſhillings and fixpence ; ſo that many gentlemen and younger 
brothers of good family inlifted in the ProteQor's cavalry +++. No wonder, that 
ſuch men were averſe from the re-eſtabliſhment of civil government, by which, they 
well knew, they muſt be deprived of ſo gainful a profeſſion. 
 Apovr the time of the battle of Worceſter the Parliament had on. fook 8 | 


86,000 men, partly militia, partly regular forces. The vigor of the Common- 


wealth, and the great capacity of thoſe members, who had aſſumed the ad miniſ- 
tration, never at ys time on ſo conſpicuous He 


. Tus 

® Thurloe, Val. At ps 13 Si 2 Thurlde, Vol: 1 p. 753. 8 14. Vol. ii. 
P. 44. Id. Vol. vii. p. 667. J World's Miſtake in Oliver Cromwel, ** Whitlocke, p. 298. 
++ 1d. p. 378. 55 Journal 2d of December, 165. I Id. Ibid. J, 18. 6th of April, 1659. 
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II x. whole fevenue of the public gle the Prote®torſhip of Richard was eſ- Chap m 
timated at 1,868,717 pounds: His annual expences at N pounds. An ä 
x additional revenue was deſired of the Parliament. 
Tu commerce and induſtry of England encreaſed extremely during the peace- 
able period of Charles's reign: The trade to the Eaſt Indies and to Guinea n 
conſiderable. The Engliſh poſſeſſed almoſt the ſole trade with Spain. Seven 
hundred thouſand pounds a year in bullion were coined in the Engliſh Mint- 
Twenty thouſand cloths were annually ſent to Turkey f. Commerce met with 
Interruption, no doubt, from the civil wars and convulſions, which afterwards pre- 
vailed ;. tho? it ſoon recovered after the eſtabliſhment of the Commonwealth. The 
war with the Dutch, by diſtreſſing the commerce of ſo formidable a rival, ſerved to 
encourage trade in England: The Spaniſh war was in an equal degree pernicious. 
The whole effects of the Engliſh merchants to an immenſe value were confiſcated in 
Spain. The prevalence of democratical principles engaged the country gentlemen. 
to bind their ſons apprentices to merchants}; and commerce has ever fince been 
-more honorable in England 1 9 in any other Caen Intereſt i in 1 16 1650 
was reduced to fix per. . 

Tux colony of New England 8 by means of the Puritans, who fled 
 thither, in order to eſcape the ſeverities exerciſed againſt them by Laud and the 
church party; and before the commencement of the civil wars, it is ſuppoſed to 

have contained 25,000 ſouls J. For a like reaſon, the Catholics, afterwards, who 
found themſelves expoſed to many hardſhips, and dreaded {till worſe treatment, 
vent over to America in great numbers, and ſettled the colony of Maryland. 
Bronx the civil wars, learning and the fine arts were favored at court, and a 
good taſte began to prevail in the nation. The King loved pictures, ſometimes 
handled the pencil himſelf, and was a good judge of the art. The pieces of foreign 
| maſters were bought up at a vaſt price; and the value of pictures doubled in Eu- 
rope by the emulation betwixt Charles and Philip IV of Spain, who was touched 
with the ſame elegant paſſion. Vandyke was careſſed and enriched at court. Inigo 


Jones, an architect who never was ſurpaſſed in any age or nation, was maſter of the 
King's buildings; tho' afterwards perſecuted by the Parliament on account of the 
part, which he had in rebuilding St. Paul's, and for obeying ſome orders of council, 
by which he was directed to pull down houſes, in order to make room for that fa- 
' bric. Laws, who had not been ſurpaſſed by any muſician before him, was much 
beloved by the King, who called him the Father of Muſic. He was killed in the 


hl cauſe at the TO of Cheſter. Charles was a a good judge of vriting, and was 
= eſteemed 


* Journal, 7th of Ap 1659. + Sentence Letters vol. i p- 421, 123 430 467. 
1 Clarendon, f 5 I Britiſh Empire in America, vol. i. p. 372. 
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egard to-purity of ſtyle than became. 45. i 
parch. - Notwithſtanding his narrow revenue, and his freedom from all vanity, he 
lived in fuck magnificence, that he poſſeſſed four and twenty palaces, all of them 
elegantly and-compleatly furniſhed 3 ch that, when he removed from one 
to another, he was not obliged to trapſport any thing along with him. He is how» 
ever repraached with want of generoſity to Ben Johnſon, to whom he ſent too 
imall a ſum, when that Post. old, Poor, and ſickly, begged ſome relief of bien: 
« dat I re from the extent af thi bounty, that his Majeſty's foul is lodged in an 
68 alley, . 
Cgon wl, tho banks bebe ien, was not inſenſible to literary merit. Uſher, 
notwithſtanding his being a biſhop, received a penſion from him. Marvel and 
Milton were in his ſervice. Waller, who was his relation, was careſſed by him. 
That poet always faid, that the Protector himſelf was not ſo wholly illiterate as was 
commonly imagined. He gaye a hundred pounds a year to the divinity profeſſor 
at Oer z and an hiſtorian mentions this bounty as an inſtance of his love of litera - 
ture. He intended to have erected. a Here at ate Am a; the oper 6 the 
northern counties. * 
Cin. was, ef pecially when 0 on 8 of "af are not com- 
monly unfavorable to the arts of eloquence and compoſition ; or rather, by pre- 
ſenting nobler and more intereſting objects, they amply compenſate for that tran- 
quillity, of which they bereave the muſes, The ſpeeches of the parliamentary ora- 
tors during this period are of a ſtrain much ſuperior to what any former age had 
- produced in England; and the force and compaſs of aur tongue were then firſt put 
to trial, It muſt however be confeſſed, that the wretched fanaticiſm, Weh ſo 
much infected the parliamentary party, was no leſs deſtructive of taſte <3 ſcience, 
than of all law and order. Saiety and wit were proſcribed: Human learning de- 
ppiſed: Freedom of enquiry deteſted : Cant and hypocriſy alone encouraged. It was 
an article poſitively inſiſted on in the preliminaries to the treaty of Uxbrige, that 
all play-houſes ſhould for ever be aboliſhed, Sir John Davenant, fays Whitlocke+, 
ſpeaking of the year 1658, publiſhed an opera, notwithſtanding the nicety of the 
times. All the King's furniture was put to ſale: His pictures, diſpoſed of at very _ 
low prices, enriched all the collections of Europe: Even his palaces were pulled to 
pieces, and the materials of them ſold, The very library of medals at St. James s, 
the generals intended to bring to auction, in order to pay the arrears of ſome regi- 
ments of cavalry, quartered near London: But Selden, apprehenſive of this loſs, 
engaged his friend Whitlocke, then lord-keeper for the Commonwealth, to apply 
{or the office of librarian. This contrivance ſaved that valuable collection. 


Tu 
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®n and 1 hy this dug was © dent — wich, theſe any UN ae un ve 
| 3th his pen in theological controverſy, in factious diſputes, and in juſtifying the 
moſt violent meaſyres of the party. This was John Milton, whoſe poems are ad 
mirable, tho liable to ſome objections; his proſe writings diſagreeable, tho” not 
| altogether deyoid of genius. Nor are all his poems equal: His Paradiſe Loſt, hos 
Comus, and a few others, ſhine out amidſt ſome flat and inſipid compoſitions: 
Even in the Paradiſe Loſt, his capital performance, there are very long paſſages, 
amounting to near a third of the work, almoſt wholly devoid of harmeny and ele- 
gance, nay of all vigor of i imagination. The natural inequality in Milton's genius 
was much increaſed by the inequalities in his ſubject; of which ſome parts are of 
themſelves the moſt lofty that can enter into human conception, others would have 
required the moſt labored elegance of compoſition to ſupport them. It is certain, 
that this author, when in a happy mood, and employed on a noble ſubject, is the 


moſt wonderfully ſublime of any poet in any language; Homer and Lucretius/and = 


Taſſo not excepted. More conciſe than Homer, more ſimple. than. Tafſo, more 
nervous than Lucretius had he lived in a latter age and learned to poliſh ſome rude : 
neſs in his verſes; had he enjoyed better fortune, and poſſeſſed leizure 
returns of genius in himſelf; he had 8 the pinnaghe of hum n perfection, and 
borne away Ok palm of epic poetry, TH Ta. 
Ir is well known, that Milton never ee in his. lache . rw] utation, 
which he deſerved. His Paradiſe Loſt was long negle! ted : Prejudices again an 
apologiſt for the regicides, and againſt a work not holly purged of the cant of 
former times, kept the ignorant world from perceiving the prodigious merit of 
that performance. Lord Somers, by encouraging 2 good edition. of it, about 
twenty years after the author's death, firſt brought it into reputation: and Tonſon, 
in his dedication of a ſmaller edition, ſpeaks of 1 it as a work juſt beginning to be 
known. Even during the prevalence of Milton's party, he ſeems never to have 
been much regarded; and Whitlocke * talks of one Milton, as he calls him, a 
blind man, who was employed in tranſlating atreaty with Sweden into Latin. Theſe 
forms of expreſſion are amuſing to poſterity, who conſider how obſeure Whitlocke 
himſelf, tho? lord-keeper, e ambaſſador, and nde amen of great abili E 
merit, has become i in compariſon of Milton. _ CONS Y 
IT was not ſtrange, that Milton received no encouragement fer the reſts oration : 
It was more to be admired, that he eſcaped with his life, Many of the e e 
blamed extremely that lenity towards him, which was ſo honorable in the King, and 
fa advantageous. to poſterity. It is ſaid, that he had ſaved Davenant's life during 
the Protectorſni P; and e in n rexurn afforded him like rate e after the 
reſtoration 


p. 633. 


[© nt : * | 
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Chap. Ul. reſtoration. Men of en ought enge to regard their ympathy of taſte 28 2 
. 30% more powerful band of union, than any difference of party or opinion as a ſource 
of ahimoſity. It was during a ſtate of poverty, blindneſs, diſgrace, danger, and 
old age, that Milton compoſed his wonderful poem, which not only ſurpaſſed all the 
performances of his cotemporaries, but all 'the compoſitions, which had flowed 
| from his pen, during the vigor of his age, and the height of his proſperity. This cir- 
cumſtance is not the leaft remarkable of all thoſe which attended that great genius. 
WaLLER uss the firſt refiner of Engliſh poetry, at leaſt of Engliſh rhyme ; but 
2 His performances ftill abound with many faults, and what is more material, they 
contain but feeble and ſuperficial | beauties. Gaiety, wit, and ingenuity are their N 
ruling character: They aſpire not to the ſublime; (ill leſs to the pathetic. They 
treat of love, without making us feel any tenderneſs ; and abound in panegyric, 
without exciting admiration. The panegyric however on Cromwel contains more 
force than we ſhould expect from the other compoſitions of this poet. 
5 Warrrx was born to an ample fortune, was early introduced to the court, and 
FE . | Hved inthe beſt company. He poſſeſſed talents for eloquence as well as poetry; 
= and till his death, which happened in a good old age, he was the delight of the 
Houſe of Commons. The errors of bis life proceeded. more from v want of cou- 
_ than of honor or integrity. x 
Cow Ev is an author 22 00 corrupted by the bad taſte . age: ; but had 
ie lived even in the pureſt times of Greece and Rome, he muſt always have been a 
very indifferent poet. He had no ear for harmony; and his verſes are only known 
| cd o be ſuch by the rhyme, which terminates them. In his rugged untuneable num- 
5 bers are conveyed ſentiments the moſt ſtrained and violent; long ſpun allegories, 
di.iſtant alluſions, and forced conceits. Great ingenuity, however, and force of 
thought ſometimes break out amidſt thoſe unnatural conceptions : A few Anacre- 
ontics ſurprize us by their caſe and gaiety : His proſe writings pleaſe, by the ho- 
nefty and goodneſs, which they expreſs; and even by their ſpleen and melancholy, 
This author was much more praiſed and admired during his life Une, and cele- 
brated after his death, than the great Milton. 
Sin Join DENHAAu in his Cooper's Hill (for none of his other poems merit at- 
tention) has a loftineſs and vigor, which had not before him been attained by any 
Engliſh poet, who wrote in rhyme. The mechanical difficulties of that meaſure 
retarded its improvement. Shakeſpeare, whoſe tragic ſcenes are fo wonderfully for- 
_ cible and expreſſive, is a very indifferent poet, when he attempts rhyme, Preciſion 
and neatneſs are chiefly wanting in Denham. 

No author in that age was more celebrated both abroad and at home than 
Hobbes: In our times, he is much neglected: A lively inſtance, how pre- 
earious all A. founded on — and philoſophy! A pleaſant co- 

: medy, 
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-medy, which wo the manners of the age, and expoſes a Faithful picture e of na- Chap. nm. 
ture, is a durable work, and is tranſmitted to the lateſt poſterity. - But A lm, 
whether phy ſical or metaphyſical, owes commonly its ſucceſs to its novelty; and is 
no ſooner canvaſſed with impartiality than its weakneſs is diſcovered. Hobbes's 
politics are fitted only to promote tyranny, and his morals to encourage licentiouſ- 
neſs. Tho" an enemy to religion, he partakes nothing of the ſpirit of ſcepticiſm; 
but is as poſitive and dogmatical as if human reaſon, and his reaſon in particular, 
could. attain a thorow conviction on theſe ſubjects. Clearneſs and propriety of 
ſtyle are the chief excellencies of Hobbes's writings. In his own perſon he is re- 
preſented to have been a man of virtue; a character no way ſurprizing, notwith- 
ſtanding his libertine ſyſtem of ethics. Timidity is the principal fault with which 
he is reproached: He lived to an extreme old age, yet could never reconcile himſelf 
to the thoughts of death. The boldneſs of his opinions and JUNO form a re- 
markable contraſte to this part of his character. - 
HaxRINOTOxN's Oceana was well adapted to that age, when the plans of imagi- 
_ nary Republics were the daily ſubjects of debate and converſation; and even in ur , 
time it ĩs juſtly admired as a work of great genius and invention. The idea how- 
ever of a perfect and immortal Commonwealth will always be found as chimerical 
as that of a perfect and immortal man. The ſtyle of this author wants eaſe and 
I} fAuency ; but Cho good matter, which his work contains, makes ample compenſation. 
_ Hasvsy is intitled to the glory of having made, by reaſoning alone, without 
5 any mixture of accident, a capital diſcovery in one of the moſt important branches 
of ſcience. He had alſo the happineſs of eſtabliſhing at once his theory on the moſt 
folid and convincing proofs ; and poſterity has added little to the arguments ſug- 
geſted by his induſtry and ingenuity. His treatiſe of the circulation of the blood 
is farther embelliſhed by that warmth and ſpirit, which ſo naturally accompany the 
genius of invention. This great man was much favored by Charles the firſt, who 
gave him the liberty of uſing all the deer in the royal foreſts for N his diſ- 
coveries on the generation i animals. 
Tals age affords great materials for hiſtory ; but did not produce any accom- 
pliſhed hiſtorian. Clarendon, however, will always be eſteemed an entertain- 
ing author, even independant of our curioſity to know the facts, which he relates. 
His ſtyle is prolix and redundant, and ſuffocates us by the length of its periods: 
But it diſcovers 1 imagination and ſentiment; and pleaſes us at the ſame time that we 
diſapprove of it. He is more partial in appearance than in reality: For he ſeems 
_ perpetually anxious to apologize for the King; but his apologies are often well 
grounded. He is leſs partial in his relation of tubs than in his account of cha- 
racters: He was too honeſt a man to falſify the former; his affections were eaſily 
capable, unknown to himſelf, of diſguiſing the latter. An air of probity and good- 
EE | — 
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Even a writer, ſuch as Selden, whoſe 
tth, an acute diſputant againſt the 


= Were — of party, the ſubtilies of theology; all theſe have 
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ew. mini 5. —4 of Indemnity.Sett } 
Trial and execution of the regicides. Diſſolution of the convention 
Parliament. Prelacy reſtored. Inſurrection of the Millenarians. 
—Affairs of Scotland. Conference at the Savoy.—— Arguments 
for and againſt a comprehenſion.- —4 NeW Parkament.—— Biſhops 
ſeats retored. ——Corperation att.—— of 1 ED s 


p Gjected —— Dunkirk fold to the French—— Declaration of i 
gence. Decline of Clarengon's credit. 


HARLES the ſecond, when he aſcended the throne of his anceſtors, 
was thirty years of age. He poſſeſſed a _ vigorous conſtitution, a 
fine ſhape, a manly figure, a graceful air; and tho? his features were 
harſh, yet was his countenance in the main lively and engaging. He was in that 
period of life, when there remains enough of youth to render the perſon amiable, 
without diminiſhing that authority and regard, which attend the years of experi- 
ence and maturity. Tenderneſs was excited by the memory of his recent adver- 
fities. His preſent proſperity was the object rather of admiration than of envy. 

. 8 And 
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| And as the fadden and ſurprizing revoldticn which reſtored kim to his 1950 | 


rights, had alſo reſtored the nation to peace, law, order, and liberty ; no Prince 
ever obtained a crown in more favorable circumſtances, or was more bleſt with the | 


cordial affection and attachment of his ſubjects. 
Tris Popularity, the King, by his hole demeanor and behavior, was well 


qualified to ſupport and to encreaſe. To a lively wit and quick comprehenſion, 


he united a juſt underſtanding and a general obſervation both of men and things. 


The eaſieſt manners, the moſt unaffected politeneſs, the moſt engaging gaiety 
accompanied his converſation and addreſs. Accuſtomed during his exile to live 


among his courtiers rather like a companion than a monarch, he retained, even 


while on the throne, that open affability, which was capable of reconciling the 


New miniſtry. 


moſt determined Republicans to his royal dignity, Totally devoid of reſentment, 
as well from the natural lenity as careleſsneſs of his temper, he inſured pardon to 


the moſt guilty of his enemies, and left hopes of favor to his moſt violent oppo- 
nents. , From the whole tenor of his actions and diſcourſe, he ſeemed deſirous of 


loling the memory of paſt animofities, and of l every Party in an affection 
for their Prince and their Country. 

 InTo his council were admitted the moſt eminent men If the nation, without 
regard to former diſtinctions: The Preſbyterians, equally with the Royaliſts, 
ſhared this honor. Anneſley was alſo created earl of Angleſey ; Aſhley Cooper 


lord Aſhley; Denzil Hollis lord Hollis. The earl of Mancheſter was lord cham- 


berlain, and lord Say privy ſeal. C alamy and Baxter, Preſbyterian clergymen, 
were even made chaplains to the King. 

 Apmirar MoxrAcux, created earl of Sandw-ich, was 3 from bis recent 
Gros to great favor; and he obtained it. Monk, created duke of. Albemarle, 
had performed ſuch ſignal ſervices, that, according to a vulgar and malignant ob- 
ſervation, he ought rather to have expected hatred and ingratitude Yet was he 


ever treated by the King with great marks of diſtinckion. Charles's diſpoſition, 


free from jealouſy ; and the prudent behavior of the General, who never over- 
rated his merits ; prevented all thoſe diſguſts, which naturally arife in ſo delicate a 
ſituation. The capacity too of Albemarle, was not extenſive, nor were his parts 
ſhining. Tho” he had diſtinguiſhed himſelf in inferior ſtations, he was found, 
upon familiar acquaintance, to be unequal to thoſe great atchievements, which 
fortune had enabled him to perform ; and he appeared unfit for the court, a ſcene 


of life to which he had never been accuſtomed. Morrice, his friend, was created 


fecretary of ſtate, and was ſupported more by his prone: 8 credit than by his own 
ability or . 


| 


Bur 
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Chap. |. 


Bur the choice, which the King at firſt ade of his principal miniſters 1 2. TY : 


vorites, was the circumſtance, which chiefly gave contentment to the nation, and 
prognoſticated future happineſs and tranquillity. Sir Edward Hyde, created earl 


of Clarendon, was chancellor and prime miniſter: The marqueſs, created duke, 
of Ormond, was lord ſteward of the houſehold : The earl of Southampton high 
treaſurer : Sir Edward Nicholas ſecretary of ſtate. Theſe men, united together 


in the ſtricteſt friendſhip, and combining in the ſame laudable anclinations, 2 
ported each others credit, and purſued the intereſt of the public. 


_ SuITABLE to the preſent proſperity of public affairs was the univerſal 30 0 
feſtivity diffuſed throꝰ out the nation. The melancholy auſterity of the fanatics fell 
into diſcredit together with their principles. The Royaliſts, who had ever affected 
a contrary diſpoſition, found in their recent ſucceſs new motives for mirth and 
gaiety; and it now belonged to them to give repute and faſhion to their manners. 


From paſt experience it had ſufficiently appeared, that gravity was very diſtinct 


from wiſdom, formality from virtue, and hypocriſy from religion. The King 
himſelf, who bore a ſtrong propenſity to pleaſure and ſociety, ſerved, by his pow- 


erful and engaging example, to baniſh thoſe ſowre and malignant humors, which 


had hitherto engendered ſuch confuſion. And tho? the juſt bounds were undoubt- 
edly paſſed, when men returned. from - their former extreme ; yet was the public 
happy in exchanging vices pernicious to ſociety for diſorders hurtful 9 to 
the individuals themſelves, who were guilty of them. 

I required ſome time before the ſeveral parts of the ſtate, disfigtred by war 
and faction, could recover their former arrangement : But the Parliament imme- 
diately entered into a good correſpondence with the King, and they treated him 


| with the ſame dutiful regard, which had uſually been GE” his predeceſſors. Be- 


ing ſummoned without the King's conſent, they received, at firſt, only the title of 


a Convention; and it was not till the King paſſed an act for that purpoſe, that they 
were called by the appellation of Parkament. All judicial proceedings, tranſacted 


in the name of the Commonwealth or Protector, they thought it requiſite to ra- 
tify by a new law. And both houſes, acknowleging the guilt of the former re- 
bellion, in their own name and in that of all the ſubjects, laid hold of his majeſ- 


ty's gracious pardon and indemnity. | 
Tux King, before his reſtoration, "Ring 15900 of reducing any of his enemies Aaof indem- 


to deſpair, and at the ſame time unwilling that ſuch enormous crimes, as had been nity. 


committed, ſhould receive a total i impunity, had expreſſed himſelf very cautiouſly ; 


in his declaration of Breda, and had promiſed an indemnity to all criminals, but 
ſuch as ſhould be excepted by the Parliament. He now iſſued a proclamation, 


declaring that ſuch of the late King's judges as did not Neg themlelves priſoners 
If | wichin 
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within fourteen days ſhould receive no pardon, . Nineteen ſurre 


a dered chemſclves: ; 
Some were taken in their flight : Others eſcaped beyond ſea. 1 2; 
Taz commons ſeem to have been more inclined to lenity than the lords. The 


upper houſe, inflamed with the ill uſage, which they had received, were reſolved, 


belides the late King's judges, to except every one, who had fat in any high 


court of juſtice. Nay, the earl of Briſtol moved, that no pardon might be 
granted to thoſe who had any way contributed to the K 
exception, in which every one, who had ſerved the Parliament, might be compre- 


ing's death. So wide an 


hended, gave a general alarm; and men began to apprehend, that this motion 
was the effe& of ſome court attifice or intrigue. But the King ſoon diſſipated 
theſe fears. He came to the houſe of peers; and in the moſt earneſt terms, 
preſſed the act of general indemnity. He urged both the neceſſity of the thing, 


and the obligation of his former promiſe : A protniſe, he ſaid, which he would 


er teppitd as ſacred ; fince to it he probably owed the ſatisfaction, which at pre- 
ſent he enjoyed, of meeting his people in Parliament, This meaſure of the King's, 
tho? irregular, by his taking notice of a bill which Py re the n, was 
received with great applauſe and ſatisfaction. 


_ ArTzx repeated follicitations from the King, the act of mndemnity paſſed both 


| Houſes, and ſoon received the royal aſſent, Thoſe who had an immediate hand in 
the King's death, were there excepted : "Even Cromwel, Ireton, Bradfliaw and 
others now dead were attainted, and their eſtates forfeired. Vane and Lambert, 
tho? none of the King's judges, were alſo excepted, St. John and ſeventeen per- 


ſons more were deprived of all benefit from this act, if they ever accepred any 
public employment. All who had fat in any illegal high court of juftice were dif- 
abled from bearing offices. T heſe ere al the ſererities, Which followed fuch fu- 
rious civil wars and convulſions. T 

Taz next buſineſs was the ſettlement of the King's revenue. In this Werke 


| Settlement of the Parliament had regard to public freedom as well as to the ſupport of the crown... 
the revenue. The tenures of wards and liveries had long been regarded as a griev: 


vance by all 
lovers of liberty : Several attempts had been made during the reign of fs to 
purchaſe this prerogative along with that of purveyance; and 200,000 pounds a 
year had been offered that 3 in lieu of them. During the time of the Re- 
public, wardſhips and purveyance had been utterly aboliſhed. And even in the pre- 
ſent Parliament, before the King arrived in England, a bill had been introduced, 
offering him a compenſation for thefe revenues. A hundred thouſand pounds a year 
was the ſum, which the Parliament agreed to; and half of the exciſe was ſettled i in 


perpetuity upon the crown as the fund whence that revenue ſhould be levyed.. 
"Tho? that impoſt yielded more profit, the bargain might be eſteemed hard; and it 


3 5 was 


0 fi A R L * * 


was + chiefly the neceſlity of the King's fication, which aged him to ee to | Chap. I 75 

it. No requeſt of the Parliament, during the preſent joy, could be refaſed them. 1660. | 

Nor only the power of the crown, by means of wardſhips and purveyance, was 

very conſiderable : It was alſo unequal and perfonal ; and conſequently, of a nature 

unſuitable to a monarchy, ſubjeRed to ſtrict and regular limitations. The uni- 

formity, therefore, of the political ſyſtem ſeemed to require the abolition of theſe 
Gothic inſtirutions ; tho? it might perhaps appear unjuſt, that an advantage, which - 
chiefly refulted to the proprietors of land, ſhould be purchaſed by an impoſt, that- 

affected every inhabitant of the kingdom. 

Toxnace and poundage and the other half of the exe were granted to the 


King during life. The Parliament even proceeded ſo far as to vote that the ſettled 
revenue of the crown for all charges ſhould be 1200,000 pounds a year; a ſum 


larger than any Engliſh Monarch had ever before enjoyed. The late King's re- 
venue from 1637 to the meeting of the long Parliament appeared to be at a medi- 
um near 900, ooo pounds a year; of which 200, ooo pounds aroſe from branches, 
partly illegal, partly expired. The misfortunes of that Prince were now believed 
to have proceeded originally from the narrowneſs of his revenue, and from the ob- 5 - 2 
| ſtinaey of his Parliaments, who had refuſed him the requiſite ſupply. And as all — 
the Monarchs of Europe were perpetually augmenting their forces, and conſe- 
quently their expences, it became requiſite that England, from motives both of honor = 
and ſecurity, ſhould bear ſome proportion to them, and adapt its revenue tothe new OO 
ſyſtem of politics, which prevailed. According to the chancellor's computation, 
a charge of 800, oo pounds a year, was at preſent required for the fleet and 
other articles, which formerly coſt the crown but eighty thouſand. = 
Has the Parliament, before reſtoring the King, inſiſted on any farther limita- 
tions than thoſe which the conſtitution already impoſed ; befides the danger of in- 
flaming the antient quarrels among parties; it would feem, that their caution had 
been entirely ſuperfluous. By reaſon of its ſlender and precarious revenue, the 
crown in effect was {till totally dependant. Not a fourth part of this ſum, which 
ſeemed requiſite for public expences, could be levyed without conſent of Parlia- 
ment; and any concefſions, had they been thought neceſſary, might, even aſter I 
the reſtoration, be extorted by the commons from their necefſitons Prince. This | i Bm 
Parliament ſhowed no intention of employing at preſent that engine to any ſuch 
purpoſes ; but they ſeemed ftill determined not entirely to part with it, of to- 
render the revenues of the crown fixed and independant. Tho! they voted A 
in general, that 1200, ooo pounds a year ſhould be ſettled on the King, they . 
* not wy 1 which would yield two thirds of that ſum. And 5 
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5 nde don of 


they left the care 05 fulillng ew epgagements to the future cc 


Parliament. 43 
Ix all i wanppennry ſupplies, which they voted, they discovered the 55 cau- 


tous frugality. To diſband the army, ſo formidable in itſelf, and ſo much ac- 
cuſtomed to rebellion and changes of government, was neceſſary for the ſecurity 


both of King and Parliament; yet the Commons ſhowed great jealouſy in granting 


the ſums, requiſite for that purpoſe. An aſſeſſment of 70, ooo pounds a month 


was impoſed ; but it was at firſt voted to continue only for three months: And all 


13th of Sep- 
tember. 


Trial and ex. 


ecution of the 
Regicides. 


the other ſums, which, by a poll- bill and new aſſeſſments, they levied for that 
uſe, they ſtill granted by parcels; as if they were not, as yet, well aſſured of the 


fidelity of that hand, to which the money was committed. Having proceeded fo 
far in the ſettlement of the nation, the Parliament adjourned themſelves for Ty 


. 
DuzinG © the 6059 of 8 the object, which chiefly inverefind. the RY 

lic, was the tryal and condemnation of the Regicides. The general indignation, 
which attended the enormous crime, of which theſe men had been guilty, made 
their ſufferings the ſubject of joy to the people: : But in the peculiar circumſtances 


of that action, in the prejudices of the times, as well as in the behavior of the cri- 


minals, a mind, ſeaſoned with humanity, will find a plentiful ſource of compaſſion 


and indulgence. Can any one, without the utmoſt concern for human blindneſs and 
ignorance, conſider the demeanor of general Harriſon, who was firſt brought to his 


trial? With great courage and elevation of ſentiment, he told the court, that the 
pretended crime, of which he ſtood accuſed, was not a deed, performed in a corner: 
The ſound of it had gone forth to moſt nations; and in the ſingular and marvellous 


conduct of it had chiefly appeared the ſovereign power of Heaven. That he himſelf, 


agitated by doubts, had often, with paſſionate tears, offered his addreſſes to the 
Divine Majeſty ; and earneſtly ſought for light and conviction: He had fill 


received affurance of a heavenly ſanction, and returned from theſe devout ſi uppli- 


cations with more ſerene tranquillity and ſatisfaction. That all the nations of the 
earth, in the eyes of their Creator, were leſs than a drop of water in the bucket ; 
nor were their erroneous judgements aught but darkneſs compared with divine illu- 
minations. That theſe frequent illapſes of the divine Spirit he could not ſuſſ pect to 


be intereſted illuſions ; ſince he was conſcious, that, for no temporal advantage, 


would he offer injury to the pooreſt man or woman who trod upon the earth. That 
all the allurements of ambition, all the terrors of impriſonment, had not been able, 
during the uſurpation of Cromwel, to ſhake his ſteddy reſolution or bend him to 


a a compliance with that deceitful tyrant. And that when invited by him to fit on | 


the right hand of the — when —— riches and ſplendor and en, he 


had 


aa diſdainfully rejefed all temptations ; and ili the tears of his 1 


and family, had ſtill, thro* every danger, held faſt his principles and his integrity. 
Scor, who was more a Republican than a Fanatic, had ſaid in the Houſe of 


Commons, a little before the reſtoration, that he deſired no other epitaph to be in- 


ſcribed on his tombſtone than this; Here lies Thomas Scot, who adjudged the King 
to death. He ſupported the ſame ſpirit upon his trial. 

+ Carew, a. Millenarian, ſubmitted to his trial, ſaving to our Lord Teſus Chrift Bis 
rigbt to the government of theſe kingdoms, Some ſcrupled to ſay, according to 
form, that they would be tried by God and their countrey; becauſe God was not 
viſibly preſent to judge them. Others faid, that they would be tried by the word 


of God, 
No more than ſix of the Jate King's judges, Harriſon, Scor, Carew, Clotriens, 


Jones, and Scrope, were executed: Scrope alone, of all thoſe who came in upon 


the King's proclamation. He was a gentleman of a good family and of a decent 


character: But it was proved, that he had lately, in converſation, expreſſed himſelf 
as no way convinced of his guilt in condemning the King. Axtel, who had guarded 
the high court of juſtice, Hacker, who commanded on the day of the King's exe- 
cution, Coke, the ſollicitor for the people of England, and Hugh Peters, the fu- 
rious preacher, who inflamed the army to regicide : All theſe were tried,” and con- 


demned, and ſuffered along with the King's judges. No faint nor confeflor ever 


went to martyrdom with more aſſured confidence of Heaven than was expreſſed by 
| thoſe criminals, even when the terrors of immediate death, joined to many in- 
dignities, were ſet before them. The reſt of the King's judges, by an . 
lenity, were reprieved; and they were diſperfed into Grant priſons. © 
Tuis puniſhment of declared enemies no way interrupted the rejoicings of tire 
court: But the death of the duke of Gloceſter, a young Prince of very pro- 
miſing hopes, threw a great cloud upon them. The King, by no incident in 
his life, was ever ſo deeply affected. Gloceſter was obſerved to poſſeſs united the 
good qualities of both his brothers : The clear judgement and penetration of the 
King; the induſtry and application of the duke of Yorke. He was allo believed 
affectionate to the religion and conſtitution of his countrey. He was but twenty 
years of age, when the ſmall-pox put an end to his hf 
THe Princeſs of Orange, having come to England, in order to partake of the 
| Joy, attending the reſtoration of her family, with whom ſhe lived in great friend- 
flip, ſoon after ſickened and died. The Queen-mother payed a viſit to her fon ; 


and obtained his conſent to the marriage of the Princeſs. e wit the r 


of Orleans, brother to the French King. 


th of Sep- 
tember. 


Axe RR a receſs of near two months, the Parliament met, and proceeded in the great och ef No- 
work of the national ſettlement. Fhey eſtabliſhed the Poſt- Office, wine- licences, vember. 


and 
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=_  --: * . and ſome articles of the revenue. They granted more aſſeſlinents, and fame ar- 

die for paying ad: ing che army, Buſineſs,  beiog carried on with great 

> Diſfolutionof unanimity, was ſoon diſpatched; And. alter they had fat near two months, the 
- the Conven- King, in a ſpeech full of the moſt gracious expredions, Bought proper to diſſolve 


tion Parlia- 
ment. ö em . 


comber. De.” Tuis Houſe of Commons. had ab 2 — during the reign of the old carts 
mentary party; and tho many Royaliſts had crept in amongſt them, yet did it 
chiefly conſiſt of Preſbyterians, who had not yet entirely laid aſide their old 1 Jea- 
louſies and principles. Lenthal, a member, having ſaid, that thoſe, who firſt 
took arms againſt the King, were as guilty as thoſe, whoafterwards brought him to 
the ſcaffold, was ſeverely reprimanded by order of the Houſe; and the moſt vio- 
lent efforts of the Long Parliament to ſecure the conſtitution and bring delinquents 
to juſtice, were in effect vindicated and applauded. The claim of the two Houſes 
to the militia, the firſt ground of the quarrel, however exorbitant an uſurpation, 
= 2...» this Parliament was never brought expreſsly to reſign. All grants of money they 
=_ . made with a very ſparing hand. Great arrears being due by the late Protectors to 
= - the fleet, the army, the navy-office, and every branch of ſervice; this whole 
„ threw upon the crown, without eſtabliſhing funds ſufficient for its pay- 
ment. Yet notwithftanding this jealous care expreſſed by the Parliament, there 
prevails a ſtory, that Popham, having ſounded the diſpoſitionof the members, un- 
dertook to the earl of Southampton to procure, during the King's life, a grant of 
two millions a year, land tax; a ſum, which, joined to the cuſtoms and exciſe, 
would for ever have rendered this Prince independent of his people. Southampton, | 
it is ſaid, merely from his affection to the King, had unwarily embraced the offer; 
and it was not till he communicated the matter to the chancellor, that he was made. 
ſenſible of its pernicious tendency. It is not improbable, that ſuch an offer 
might have been made, and been hearkened to; but it is no way probable, that all 
the intereſt of the court would ever, with this Houſe of Commons, have been able 
to make it effectual. Clarendon ſhowed his prudence, | no leſs than 4 e in 
entirely rejecting it. 
Taz chancellor, from the Sr principles of conduct, haſtened to "diſhand the „ 
army. When the King revigwed theſe veterane troops, he was ſtruck with their | } | 
beauty, order, diſcipline, and martial appearance; and being ſenſible, that regu- . 
lar forces are moſt neceffary i implements of royalty, he expreſſed a deſire of finding 
ecxpedients till to retain them, But his wiſe miniſter ſet before him the dangerous 
ſpirit by which theſe troops were animated, their enthuſiaſtic genius, their habits of 
rebellion and mutiny ; and he convinced the King, that till they were diſbanded, he 
never could eſteem himſelf ſecurely eſtabliſhed on his throne. No more troops 
were retained than a few guards and garriſons, about 1000 horſe, and 4000 
foot. 
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„under the 6 of 1 tanding 
s of Gloceſter, Taunton, and other towns, 


which ah fon ſte 585 the K during the civil wars, were alſo demoliſhed. 


Cr aREνο,˙not only behaved with great wiſdom and juſtice in the office of 
chancellor: All the councils, which he gave the King, tended equally to promote 
the intereſt of Prince and people. Charles, accuſtomed in his exile to pay entire 
deference to the Judgement © of that faithful ſervant, continued ſtill to ſubmit to his 
direction; and for ſome time no miniſter was ever poſſeſſed of more abſolute au- 

thority. He moderated _—_— zeal of the: Royaliſts, and tempered their ap- 
petite for revenge, With the oppoſite: party, he endeavored to preſerve inviolat® 
all the King's engagements: 1 e kept an exact regiſter of every promiſe which 


had been made for any ſervices, and he employed all his induſtry to fulfill them. 
This good miniſter was now very nearly allied to the royal family. His daughter, 


Anne Hyde, a woman of ſpirit and fine accompliſhments, had hearkened, while 
abroad, to the addreſſes of the duke of York, and under promiſe of marriage, had 
ſecretly admitted him to her bed. Her pregnancy ſoon appeared after the reſtora- 
tion; and tho many nnen to diſſwade the Duke from ſo unequal an alliance, 
the King, in pity to his friend and miniſter, who had been totally ignorant of 


theſe engagements, obliged. his brother to marry her. Clarendon expreſſed great 
ined; and ſaid, that, by being elevated 


uneaſineſs, at the honor, which he had obtz 
i much above his rank, he thence dreaded a more ſudden downfall. 

Mos circumſtances of Clarendon's adminiſtration 8 met with applauſe: His 
en alone of eccleſiaſtical politics has by many been deemed the effect of pre- 


judices, narrow and bigotted. Had the jealouſy of Wr power prevailed ſo far fred. 


_ the Convention Parliament as to make them reſtore the King upon ſtrict li- 


ans, there is no queſtion: bat the eſtabliſhment of preſbyterian difcipline had 


Ru one of the conditions mc oft rigidly inſiſted on. Not only that form of eccleſi- 
aſtical government is more fWorable to liberty than to royal power: It was like- 
wiſe, on its on account, agreeable to the majority of the Houſe of Commons, 


danger of delay, the general diſguſt tow: 
prevailed over chat jealous proje 
along with the Monarchy, was a neceſſar 
 Royalifts were zealous for that mode of religion; the merits of the epiſcopal 
clergy towards the King, as well as their ſufferings on that account, had been very 
great; the laws, which eſtabliſhed biſhops and the liturgy, were as yet unrepealed 
by legal authority; and any attempt of the Parliament, by new acts, to give the 

ſuperiority to Preſbyterianiſm, „ had been ſufficient to e 8 the nation in 


s faction, and the authority of Monk had 


Voi. II. — blood 


and ſuited their religious principles. But as the impatience of the people, the 


of limitations, the full ſettlement of the Hierarchy, 
ry and infallible conſequence. All the 


re- 
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ha on. | Hood and confulidn;” 


ment of the church to the King and to the laws. 


_ biſhops ſtill remained alive; and theſe were immediately reſtored to their dioceſes: 
| All the ejected clergy recovered their livings: The Jiturgy, a form of worſhip 


at the ſame time, a declaration was iſſued, in 
Preſbyterians, and preſerve an air of moderation and neutrality. In that declara- 


7 ment, tho* more exactly defined by late conteſts, was not, as yet, reduced, in 
every particular, to the ſtrict limits of law. And if ever prerogative was juſti- | 


chief magiſtrate, to reduce them to their antient order. 


pacy only ſeemed to be inſiſted on, it was far from the intention of the miniſtry. 
always to preſerve like regard to the Preſbyteriang, The madneſs of the Fifth- 


Monarchy- men afforded them a pretext for depa 


Ee g . rate enthuſiaſt, who had often conſpired againſt Cwomwel, having, by his zealous 


them into the ſtreets of London. They were to. the number of ſixty, compleatly 
armed, believed themſelves invulnerable and invincible, and firmly expected the 


Every one at firſt fled before them. One unhappy: man, who, being, queſtioned_ 


N bored by theſe views, the Commons had very wiſely poſt. ' 
poned the examination of all religious controverſy, n 1 55 i, ho e . 


Tux King at firſt uſed great moderation in the'e execution off the 5 ; Nine 


ery decent, and not without beauty, was again admitted into the churches: But 
order to give contentment to the 


gan biſhops for the larger 


tion, the King promiſed, that he ſhould provide ſuff 


dioceſes; that the prelates ſhould, all of them, be regular and conſtant preachers; 


that they ſhonld not confer ordination or exerciſe any juriſdiction, without the ad- 
vice and aſſiſtance of Preſbyters, choſen by the dioceſe ; that ſuch alterations 


mould be made in the liturgy, as would render it totally unexceptionable ; that in 


the mean time, the uſe of that mode of worſhip ſhould not be impoſed on ſuch 
as were unwilling to receive it; and that the ſurplice, the croſs in baptiſm, - and 
bowing at the name of Jeſus ſhould not be rigidly inſiſted on. This declaration 


the King iſſued as head of the church; and he plainly aſſumed, in many parts 
of it, a legiſlative authority in eccleftaſtical: matters. Bur the Engliſh govern-. 


fiably employed, it ſeemed to be on the preſent occaſion; when all parts of the 
ſtate were torne with paſt convulfions, and required. the MES 25 . the 


Bur tho theſe appearances of neutrality were maintained, and a abun} W 


g from it. Venner, a deſpe- 


lectures, inflamed his own imaginatien and that of his followers, iſſued forth with 


fame fortune, which had attended Gideon and other heroes of the Old Teſtament. 


had ſaid, He was for God and King Charles, they inſtantly murdered. 
They went triumphantly from ſtreet to ftreet, every where proclaiming King — 3 
ſus, who, they ſaid, was their inviſible leader. At length, the magiſtrates, hav- 
ig aſſembled ſome train. . . an attack ue them. — defended 

themſelves 


3 


n wh great: 3 as well as indus and i: killing: many. Foy” the aſſail- 
ants; they made-a regular retreat into Cane-Wood near Hampſtead. Next morn- - 
ing, they were chaſed thence: by a detachment of the guards; but they ventured | n 
again to invade the city, which was not prepared to receive them. After com- 1 
mitting great diſorder, and traverſing almoſt every ſtreet of that immenſe capital. : 
they ſhut up themſelves in a houſe, which to the laſt extremity they were reſolute 
to defend. Being ſurrounded, and the houſe untiled, they were fired upon from 
crvery ſide; and they ſtill refuſed quarter. The people ruſhed in upon them, and 
| ſeized the few who were alive. They were tryed, condemned, and executed; 
and to the laſt they perſiſted in ene _ » 1 5 were deceived, it was 8 
Lord that had deceived them. ” 
 . CLARENDON and the miniſtry took dci n this lation; to inkr the 
geren ſpirit of the Preſbyterians and of 2m the ſectaries: But the madneſs of 
the attempt ſufficiently proved, that it had b undertaken by no concert, and 
never could have proved dangerous. The well known hatred too, which prevailed 
betwixt the Preſbyterians- and the other ſets, ſhould Movie removed the former 
from all ſuſpicion of any concurrence in the enterprize. But as a pretext was 
wanted, beſides their old demerits, for juſtifying the nen N gainſt | 
this reaſon, however flight, was very greedily laid hold of. 

Tux affairs in Scotland haſtened with ſtill quicker ſteps . Woch in En PER Afairs of 
N a ſettlement and a compliance with the King. It was deliberated in the Sotland. 
Engliſh council, whether that nation ſhould: be reſtored to its liberty, or whether 

the forts, erected by Cromwel, ſhould not ſtill be upheld, in order to curb the 
mutinous ſpirit, by which the Scotch in all ages had been ſo much governed. 
Lauderdale, who from the battle of Worceſter to the reſtoration, had been de- 
ſtrenuouſly oppoſed: n N80 meaſure. He repreſented, that it was the loyalty 
of the Scotch nation, had: engaged them in- oppolition. to the Engliſh re- 
8 belsy; ang that Mg os ada age R abr 2h into which. on chat account, 
Fhat 
the 0 ſpirit of: thn Fm, Was now rolly ſubdued by ws ms fervinnde; 2 0 which 
the uſurpers had detained them, and would bf: itſelf yield to any reaſonable com- 
pliance with their legal ſovereign; if, by his means, they recovered their liberty 
and independance: That the attachment of the Scotch towards their King, whom 
they regarded as their native Prince, was naturally much ſtronger than that of the 
Engliſh; and would afford him a ſure” reſſource, in caſe of any rebellion among 
the latter: That republican principles had long been, and ſtill were, very preva- 
lent with his ſouthern ſubjects, and Weh again menace the throne with new tu- 
: T 5 To. mults 
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ance. That the time would probably come; when the King; file 

1668. Send of dfixingy os de Engliſh garriſons in Scotland, would be better pleaſed: to- 
have Scotch garriſons in England, who, ſupported by Engliſh pay, would be fond 

to s res ſeditious £ enius of that opulent nation: And that a people, ſuch as the 
| would more ee be en to e 


* 


1661, Tunes views 1 ache . to band al! a hives 10 Scottie id, gba toraze- 
„5 the forts, which had been erectod. General Middleton, created ear! of that: 
dame, was ſent commiſſioner. to the Parliament, which was ſummoned. A very 

den ſpirit was there diſcovered i in all orders of men. The commiſſioner had 

even ſufficient influence to obtain an act, annulling, at once, all laws, which had 
paſſed ſince the year: 1693 ; under pretext. of the violence, which, during that 
time, had been employed againſt the King and his father, —— 
A e awe: This was a very large, if not an unexample 
and, together with many pernicious limitations, overthrew Lame ſeful. barriers, 
which had been erected to the conſtitution. But the tyde was how running ſtrongly, 
. towards me pi 3 and the Scotch nation Plainly; diſcovered, 5 that their paſt 


e The lords = e were 8 18 with ws ede TORE branchevf prero- 
ative ; and royal authority,. fortified eee, I TEIN pretexts, 
n 18 fall extent; re- eſtabliſned in that kingdom. 
E pr lacy likewiſe >'by the refcinding every Fry ended! in- 5 644% & Preſ-- 
acitely reſtored ; PAY been what uſe he ſhould” 
of this conceſſion. Lauderdale, who at was a paſſionate. 
againſt epiſcopacy, dee een um, er bes Scotch, if eraified; in 
this favorite point of ecdleſiaſtical / government, would, in every other demand, 
he entirely compliant with the King, Charles, tho he had no ſuch attachment to- 
prelacy as had inffuenced his father and grandfather, had ſuffered ſuch! Savin 
from the Scotch. Prefbyterians, . that: he ever. after» bore them a moſt } rty averſi 
He faid to Eauderdale,. that Prefbyterianifm, 1 thought, was Was not a ere fe- 
for a gentleman; and he could not conſent to its farther continuance in Scotland. 
Middleton too and his: other miniſters perſwaded him, that: the nation in — | 
uſted with the violence. and tyranny of the Ec: 
ment n nee 


land, would give cou atens Raga Ingland, . 
; 6 . eee e 


JJ ͤ Toodg.», 
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Kronded: the nn. of theſe I T 1 n was therefore t: 1. 
reſtore prelacy; a meaſure afterwards attended with many and great inconveni-/ WW ä 
encies: But whether in this reſolution the King did not chuſe the leſs evil, it is 555 1 
very difficult to determine. Sharpe, who had been commiſſioned by the Preſby- 8 ö 
terians in Scotland to manage their intereſt with the King, was perſwaded to aban- 
don that party; and as a reward for his compliance, was created archbiſhop of St. 
ew” 8. The management of eccleſiaſtical affairs was chiefly intruſted to bim; 
and as he was deemed a traitor and a renegade by his old friends, he became, on that _ 
ae, as Well as 8 * violence of. 1 vendudts e eee . „„ — 
chem. | 3 | DB 
CnakLESGC 55 not ee to Srorhand! any ar mieden as by bis | 
tion of Breda he had enſured to England: And it was efteemed more political 
him to hold over men's heads, for ſome time, the terror of puniſhment ; ; till t 
ould have made the requiſite compliance with the new eſtabliſhed government. 
Tho? neither the King's temper nor plan of adminiſtration led him to. ſeverity ; 
ſome examples, after ſuch a bloody and triumphant rebellion, ſeemed requiſite 3; 
| and; the marqueſs of Argyle and one Guthry, a miniſter, were pitched on as the- 
IT wo acts of indemnity, one e paſſed by the late King in 1644, another 
I mg preſent i in 1651, formed, it was thought, invincible obſtacles to the pu- ä 
niſhment of Argyle and barred all enquiry into that part of his conduct, which „ 
£1 might juſtly be regarded as the moſt exceptionable. Nothing remained but nam T7, FF ns 
= him for his compliance with the uſurpation ; a crime gommon to him with ” —_— 
= whole nation, and ſuch a one as the moſt _ and affectionate ſubject might fre- „ = 
quently by violence be obliged to commit. To make this. compliance appear the S - 
more voluntary and hearty, there were produced in x. court. letter 5: which he had: - YH 
wrote to Albemarle, while that General eee Scotland, and which contained f e 
_. expreſſions of the moſt cordial attachment. But beſides the general indignation, 
excited by. Albemarle's diſcovery of this private correſpe ndence 3: men: thought, . 
that even the higheſt demonſtrations of affection might, during jealous times, be 
xacted' as a requiſite mark of compliance from a perſon! of ſuch diſtinction as 
Argyle, and could not, by any equitable conſtruction, imply the crime of treaſon. 
The Parliament, however, was. reduced to ſuch a ſtate of ſer vile complaiſance as 
to paſs ſentence upon him; and he; died with great conſtancy and courage. As 
he was univerſally known to have been the chief inſtrument of paſt diſorders and 
civil wars, the irregularity of his ſentence, and ſeveral iniquitous circurſtances 1 in 4 
the method of conducting his trial, ſeemed on that account to admit of ſame wr te erer 
ogy: ie lord mme om to- rh un ever — bis n ob- OY 
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| affronted the King: His puniſhment gave ſurprize to no body. Sir Archi⸗ . 
C 10 bald Johnſtone of Warriſton was attainted and fled; but was ſeized in France about 
two years aſter, brought over and executed. He had been very active, during all 
the 1 diſorders ; e was even en 1. a fecret roam ms the _ 
bids theſe Wee of acne in the Scotch Purlizmeit, ow vated an 
additional revenue to the King of 40,000 pounds a year, to be levied by way of 
_ exciſe, * A ſmall force was propoſed to be maintained by this revenue, in order to 
| Prevent like confuſions with thoſe to-which the kingdom had been hitherto ' ex- = 
„ poſed. An act was alſo paſſed, declaring the covenant to be unlawful, and it:. „ 
i obligation void and _ "THY was a e ek to the hve a Preh e of = 
| | . nation. . 
Ix England, 45 civil diltinctions . to 1 aboliſhed by the 1 * equa- 
. of Charles's adminiſtration. Cavalier and Round-head were heard of no more: 
All men ſeemed to concur in ſubmitting to the King's lawful prerogatives, and in 
cheriſhing the juſt privileges of the people and of Parliament. Theological contro- 
verſy alone ſtill ſubſiſted, and kept alive ſome ſparks of that flame, which had 
thrown the nation into ſuch combuſtion. Beſides the proſpect of toleration, enter- 
tained by the Catholics, Independants, and other ſectaries; Prelacy and Preſbytery 
aged for the ſuperiority, and the hopes and fears of both parties kept them in 
Conference at agitation. A conference was held in the Savoy betwixt twelve biſhops and twelve 
7 5 4 leaders among the preſbyterian miniſters, with an intention, or at leaſt under pretext, 
; ak. of bringing about an accommodation betwixt the parties. The ſurplice, the croſs in 
£7 baptiſm, the kneeling at the ſacrament, the bowing at the name of Jeſus, were anew 
canvaſſed; and the ignorant multitude entertained hopes, that ſo many men of gra- FH 
vity and learning could not fail, after deliberate argumentation, to agree in all points H 
of controverſy : They were ſurprized to ſee them ſeparate more inflamed than ever 
and more confirmed in their ſeveral prejudices.” To enter into particulars would be 
5 ſuperfluous. Diſputes concerning religious forms are often, in themſelves, the moſt 
frivolous of any ; and merit attention n ſo _ as "09 pig Wenn on the 
Peace and order of civil ſociety. 
Tux King's declaration had Nene ſome anda 8 a com eee 
of both parties; and Charles's on indifference with regard to all ſuch queſtions. 
ts ſeemed a very favorable circumſtance for the execution of that project. © The par- 
2 againſt tizans of a comprehenſion ſaid, that the Preſbyterians as well as the Prelatiſts, 


* N | having felt by experience the fatal effects of mutual obſtinacy and violence, were 
now well diſpoſed towards an amicable agreement; that the biſhops, by remitting 

bome part of theif authority, and diſpenſing with the moſt n ceremQ« 

nies, 


1 


* 


* 


— 


Po 


5 — b nies, would ſo gratify their adverſaries as to 


„ 


n * R * Bs. 


compliance, and unite the whole nation in one faith and one worſhip. that by ob- 
ſtinately inſiſting on forms, in themſelves inſignificant, an air of importance was 
beſtowed on them, and men were taught to continue equally obſtinate in en 
them; that the preſbyterian clergy would go every reaſonable length, rather _ 

by parting with their livings, expoſe themſelves to a ſtate of beggary, or at beſt, 


of dependance; and that if their pride was flattered by ſome ſeeming alterations, 
and a pretext given them for affirming, that they had not abandoned their former 


principles, nothing farther was requiſite to produet a thorow union We on: 
two parties, which comprehended the bulk of the nation. 


IT was alleged on the other hand, that the difference betwixt labs ect was 


founded, not on principle, but on paſſion; and till the irregular affections of men 
could: be corrected, it was in vain to expect, by compliances, to obtain a perfect 


unanimity and comprehenſion ; that the more inſignificant; the objects of diſpute _ 


appeared, with the more certainty might it be inferred, that the real ground of diſ- 


fenfion was different from that which was univerſally pretended ; that the love of 
novelty, the pride of argumentation; the pleaſure of making proſelytes, and the 

_ obſtinacy of contradiction would for ever give riſe to ſects and diſputes, nor was it. 
poſſible, that ſuch a ſource of diſſention could ever, by any compliances, be en- 
tirely exhauſted ; that the church, by departing from antient practices and princi-- 


* 


ples, would tacitely acknowlege herſelf guilty of error, and loſe that reverence, ſo 


requiſite for preſerving the wrtachunent of the multitude z and that if the preſent = 
conceſſions (which was more than probable) ſhould prove ineffectual, greater muſt 

ſtill be made; and in the iſſue, diſcipline would be deſpoiled of all its authority, and: 
worſhip of all its decency, without obtaining that end, which. had been fo. dy 


| faite for by theſe dangerous indulgences. 


Tux miniftry were enclined ts give the ee to thee ſto arguments; ; and! 


were the more confirmed in that intention by the diſpoſition, which appeared in the 
Parliament, lately aſſembled. The Royaliſts and zealous Churchmen were at pre- 
ſent the popular party in the nation, and, ſeconded by the efforts of the court, 


had prevailed in almoft every election: Not more than-fifty-ſix- members of A new Parlia- 


. 143 : 
obtain their cordial 4 Aeclonste K by 


the preſbyterian party had obtained ſeats in the lower houſe * * and theſe were able ment, 


neither to oppoſe nor retard the meaſures of the majority. Mondiohe. 4 therefore, wakes Mays. 


and Epiſcopacy, were now-exalted to as great power and ſplendor as they had lately; 
ſuffered miſery and depreſſion; Sir Edward Turner. was choſen ſpeaker... — 
A act was paſſed for the ſecurity of the Tings perſon: and governments. To: 
intend or FRE the Me 8 eee dene or a e Harms or depoſition, or the 
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OE HISTORY: 0 ORE AT BRITAIN. 
Chap. 1. ley — is declared, during the life-time of his preſent Majeſty, to 


RE Wn.” be high treaſon. To affirm him to be a Papiſt or Heretic, or to endeavor by ſpeech 


or writing to alienate his ſubjects affections from him; theſe offences were made ſuf- 
bert pars G- gr. perſon guilty from holding any employment in church or 
naintain, that the Long Parliament is not diſſolved, or that either or 
e Houſe, without the King; are poſſeſſed of legiſlative authority, or that the 
«covenant is binding; whoever defended _—_ dangerous PRES was made _ to 

the penalty of a 1 EET 
Tux covouant itſelf, 1 0 act for extting the ned court 05 juſtice, 
that for ſubſcribing*the engagement, and that for declaring England a Common- 
wealth, were ordered to be burned by the hands 1 the ap The e 

_aſtiſted with great alacrity on this occaſion. 
Tux abuſes of petitioning in the precedent reign ooh 0 attended with the mart 
conſequences; ; and to prevent ſuch irregular practices for the future, it was enacted, 
that no more than twenty hands ſhould be ſubſcribed to any petition, unleſs with 
the ſanction of three juſtices, or the major part of the grand jury; and that no pe- 
tition ſhould be preſented to the King or either Houſe by above ten perſons. The 
penalty for a tranſgreſſion of this law was a fine 1 a eee Pounds and rer 
| months impriſonment. 

Biſhops' ſeats IHE biſhops, tho' ee to SF ard ſpiricusl ae e were e ftll ie from 
reſtored. Parliament, by the law, which the late King had paſſed, immediately before the 
commencement of the civil diſorders. Great violence, both againſt the King and 
a a Houſe of reer had been employed in paſſing this law; and on that account 
partizans bad the church were kg of a load ples e al oy re- 


act oy os ion "a Tei is certain, W the Saks y of the crown, a ell as 
that of the church, was intereſted in reſtoring the prelates to their former dig- 
-nity. Thoſe who eſteem every nequifition 1 of the Prince a detriment to the people, 
are apt to complain of this inſtance of complaiſance i in the Parliament. 
oh of AFTER an adjournment of ſome months, the Parliament was again able, 


vember. and proceeded with the ſame ſpirit as before. They diſcovered no 88 reſtor- 


ing, in its full extent, the antient prerogatives of the crown: They were only anxi- 
ous to repair all thoſe breaches, which had been made, not by the love of liberty, 
but by the fury of faction and civil war. The power of the ſword had, in all ages, 
been allowed to be veſted in the crown; and tho? no law conferred this prerogative, 
every Parliament, till the laſt of the preceding reign, had willingly ſubmitted to 
an authority more antient, and therefore more ſacred, than that of any poſitive ſta- 
Fute. - It was now thought proper ſolemnly to relinquiſh the violent . QF": 

| that 


ger Parliament. and to e that eiter one Floſs; nor pack Hobs, * 7 
independant of the King, are poſſeſſed of any military authority. The preamble to 85 
this ſtatute went ſo far as to renounce all right even of defenſive arms againſt the 
BI ; and much obſervation has been made with regard to a conceſſion, "eſteemed 
ſo ſingular. Were thoſe terms taken in their full literal ſenſe, they imply a total re- 
nounciation of all-limitations to Monarchy, and of all privileges in the ſubject, in- 
dependant of the will of the Sovereign. For as no rights can ſubſiſt without ſome 
remedy, much lefs rights expoſed to ſo much anon from tyranny or even from 
ambition; if 58 muſt never reſiſt; it is certain, that every Prince, without an 5 „ 
effort, policy, or violence, is at once rendered abſolute and uncontroleable: The 
Sovereign needs enly iſſue an edict, aboliſhing erery authority but his own; and all 
berty, from that moment, is in effect annihilated. But this meaning it were ab- 
ſurd to impute to the preſent Parliament, who, 'tho! zealous Royaliſts, ſhowed, in 
their meaſures, that they had not caſt off all regard to national privileges. They 
were probably ſenſible, that to ſuppoſe in the Sovereign any ſuch invaſion of public 
liberty i is entirely unconſtitutional z and that therefore exprefty to reſerve, upon that 
event, any right of reſiſtance in the ſubje& muſt be Hable to the fame objection. | 


They had ſeen that the Long P arliament, under pretext of defence, had . a 
violent attack on kingly power; and after involving the kingdom in blood, had 
finally loſt that liberty, for which they had ſoĩmprudently n I hey oak” 


tho? perhaps erroneouſly, that it was no longer poſſible, after ſuch exorbitant pre- 
tenſions, to perſevere in that prudent filence, hitherto maintained by the laws, and 
that it was neceſſary, by ſome. poſitive declaration, to bar the return of like incon- 
veniences. When they excluded, therefore, the right of defence, they ſuppoſed;. 
that, the conſtitution remaining firm upon its baſis, there never really could: be an 
attack made by the Sovereign. If ſuch an attack was at any time made, the neceſſity 
was then extreme: And the caſe of extreme and violent neceſſity, no laws, they 
thought, could comprehend; ne to n a ge no e uch ogg 
point out a proper remedy. A * 1 1 
TE other meaſures of n Þ bu nden Git AR; a more anxious care tor 
guard againſt rebellion in the ſubjects than encroachments in the crown: The recent 
evils of civil war and uſurpation had naturally encreaſed the ſpirit of fubmiſſion to : 
the Monarch, and had thrown the natian-into that dangerous extreme. During the 
violent and jealous government of the Parliament and of the Protectors, all magi- 
ſtrates, liable to ſuſpicion, had been expelled the corporations; and none had Co . 
been admitted, who gave not proofs of affection to the ruling powers, or refuſed to 
ſubſcribe the covenant. Lo leave all authority in ſach hands ſeemed: dangerous 3 TI 
and the Parliament. therefore, empowered the Nie to ap point commiſſioners for 
Yar. II. e e | 3 U = | regulating 22 


— 


* 


Chap. I. 


16 


1% «themſelves by violence 


_ 


6. uisronr or ORBAT BRITAIN. 
remilating the a er hac nn 


and eccleſiaſtical. It was alſd enacted, that all magiſtrates ſhould. diſclaim the ob- 


ligation of the covenant, and ſhould declare both their belief, that it was not lawful, 
upon any pretence whatſoever, to take arms ag ſt the King, and their abhorrence 


of the traiterous poſition of taking arms oy 5 tag aut! w_ RA * n 


or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him. * „ 
Wurx the latter part of this oath, ads; came FP which 1250 : 
nſtitution, came to be debated; it was moved in the 


the moſt dangerous to the c 
| Houſe, and earneſtly preſſed by Sir John Vaughan, an eminent lawyer, that che 
word, awfully, might be added, in order to remove all difficulties. But the attor- 
ney- general, Sir Heneage Finch, 

word, commiſſion, 1mported-it ;_ {1 
ſons, and fora lawful put 
ſeemed to aſſent to this ingerpretation. Tbe ae Sas Taft Sou 
| himſelf, in the Houſe of Peers, endeavored to add; but a lik 
by Angelſey. Southampton ſtill inſiſted, that ſuch an addition would: clear all ob- 
ſcuritiesz and that many, not having heard the particular n of the Parliament, 
might fancy, that, if ITY iin vas grant Id not be lawful to 
reſiſt it: Nor arial iy patriot! c t pre h parties, 


i is to be preſumed, 


1562. 


bellion made the Royaliſts n iibriochs the; beating to which liberty might ze 
expoſed by ſuch conceſſions. In moſt human deliberations, it is difficult, if not 
impoſſible, to make a choice which is not exp 
And it is but too uſual for victorious parties, - who had 
to ſignalize their triumph over th 
1 ge OD to bebe WARE had Rey ro vailed. 


ſuffered under oppreſſion, 


Pn care of the och” was no 1450 Werdet with this e ee hag cite of 
AA of unifor- Monarchy: The bill of uniformity, ſignalized 


mity. 


the triumph of Prelacy over Preſby- 


terianiſm. Different parties concurred: in promoting this bill, which contained 
many ſever e clauſes.” The Independants and other ſectaries, enraged to find all 


their ſchemes ſubverted by the Preſbyterians, who: had once been their aſſociates, 
exerted themſelves to diſappoint that party of the favor and indulgence, to which, 
heir recent merits in promoting the reſtoration, they thought themſe 


5 juſtly entitled. By the Preſbyterians, ſaid they, the war was raiſed : By 3 


were the populace firſt incited to tumults: By their zeal, intereſt, and riches were 
the armics — * their force was the King ſubdued: And if, in the ſequel, 


they 


or 3 prin Her d Jar gerous it dbnſitaiba; cn - 


: OSS nag it was not ee, The very! 


pe apromy ; 


f fen was made 


poſed to ſome inconvenience. ; 


ir ernie, by e e tj matters to E extre- | 
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. ons ge came too fre after mm erg chen Ln. with the power 


and the pretences, by which they maintained their ſanguinary meaſures. They had 
indeed concurred with the Royaliſts in recalling the King: But ought they to be 


eſtecmed, on that account, more affectionate to the royal cauſe ? Rage and animo- 
ſity, raifed by diſappointed ambition, were plainly: their ſole motives ; and if the 
King ſhould now be 10 imprudent as to diſtinguiſh them by any particular indul- 
gences, he would ſoon experience from them the lame cs and by which 


had proved fo fatal to his father. 


TAE Catholics, tho? they had little intereſt in 5 nation, were a 880 aderable party 


at court; and from their great ſervices and ſufferings, during the civil wars, it 

| ſeemed but Juſt to bear them ſome favor and regard. Theſe Religioniſts dreaded 
an entire union among the Proteſtants. Were they the ſole Nonconformiſts in the 
nation, the ſevere execution of penal Jaws | upon their ſect ſeemed an infallible con- 
ſequence; "i and they uſed all their intereſt to puſh matters to extremity againſt the 
» Preſbyterians, who had formerly been their moſt ſevere oppreſſors, and whom they 
now expected for their companions in affliction. The earl of Briſtol, who, from 


conviction, or intereſt, or levity, or complaiſance for the company with whom he 
lived, had changed his e e erke n the OG $ OY was 3 che head of 


this party. 


Tux hey perty had, curing 0 ny years, dures | ch! njavies and indig- 
nities from the ſectaries of every denomination, that no moderation, much leſs 9 
ference, was on this occaſion to be expected in their eccleſiaſtics. Even the laity 


of that communion ſeemed now diſpoſed to retaliate upon their enemies, according 
to the uſual meaſures of party juſtice. This ſe& or faction (for it was a mixture of 


both) encouraged the rumors of plots and conſpiracies againſt the government; 
crimes, which, without any apparent cauſe, they imputed to Weir adverſaries. 


And inſtead of enlarging their terms of communion, in order to comprehend the 


Preſbyterians, they gladly laid hold of the prejudices, which prevailed among that 


ſect, in order to eject them from all their livings. By the bill of uniformity it was. 


required, that every clergyman ſhould be re- ordained, if he had not before received 
epiſcopal ordination; ſhould declare his aſſent to every thing contained in the Book. 
of Common Prayer; ſhould take the oath of canonical obedience; ſhould abjure the 
ſolemn league and covenant z and ſhould renounce the 2285 ple of THEY Wwe, on. 


any pretence whatſoever, againſt the King. 


Tunis bill re-inſtated the church in the ſame da: in which! FE food before 
the commencement of the civil wars; and as the old perfecuting.laws of Elizabeth 


till ſubſiſted in x their full rigor, and new clauſes of a. ot nature were now enacted, 


* nag al E e all. 
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all the King's promiſes of toleration and of indulet 


fringement and violation of his promiſe. It is agreed, that the King did not volun- 
tarly concur with this violent meaſure, and that the zeal of Clarendon and of the church 


party among the Commons, ſeconded by the 1 HG . the Or was s the real 8 


cauſe, which extorted his conſent. 
Tax Royaliſts, who now predominated, were v ry e to RPA their vie- 


_ tory, by eſtabliſhing thoſe high principles of Monarchy, which their antagoniſts had 
controverted: But when any real power or revenue was demanded for the crown, 


they were neither ſo forward nor ſo liberal in their conceſſions as the King wou d 


gladly have wiſhed. Tho' the Parliament paſſed laws for regulating the navy, they 


took no notice of the army; and declined giving their ſanction to this dan gerous 


innovation. The King's debts were become intolerable; and the Commons were 
at laſt conſtrained to vote him an extraordinary ſupply of 1, 200, ooo pounds, to be 


levied by eighteen months aſſeſſment. But beſides that this ſupply was much in- 


ferior to the occaſion, the King was obliged earneſtly to ſollicit the Commons, be- 


fore he could obtain it; and, in order to convince the Houſe of its abſolute neceſſity, 
he deſired them to examine ſtrictly into all his receipts and diſburſements. Find- 


ing likewiſe upon enquiry, that the ſeveral branches of revenue fell ſhort of the 
{ſums expected, they at laſt, after much delay, voted a new impoſition of two ſhil- 
lings on each hearth 3 and this tax they ſettled on the King during life. 
1 ſhed revenue, however, did not, for many years, exceed a million *; a fu m 
confeſſedly too narrow for the public expences. A very rigid frugality at leaſt, 
which the King wanted, would have been requiſite to make it ſuffice for thedignity 


and ſecurity of the government. After all dame was Is, the Fre: nt 


19th of May. was prorogued. 


King's mar- 


Triage. 


Bronx the Parliament roſe, the court was „ en in faking preparations 


fok the reception of the new Queen, Catherine of Portugal, to whom the King 


was betrothed, and who had juſt landed at Portſmouth. During the time, that 


the Protector carried on the war with Spain, he was naturally led to ſupport the 
Portugueſe | in their revolt; and he engaged himſelf by treaty to ſupply them with 
10,000 men for their defence againſt the Spaniards. On the King's reſtoration, 
advances were made by Portugal for the renewal of that alliance ; and in order to 


bind the friendſhig cloſer, an offer was made of the Portugueſe Princeſs, and a 
portion . 300,000 e debe with two fortreſſes, ee in Africa and 


r 


v Brides 25h of July 3661, un, una ity, yl. 5 19 


- 


nce to tender Solas were | 
thereby eluded and broken. *Tis true, Charles, in his declaration from Breda, had 
expreſſed his intention of regulating that indulgence by the advice and authority of 
Parliament: But this limitation could never reaſonably be extended to a total in- 
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bs; in the- Eaſt Indies. Span, who, after os peace of the Pyrenees, Kd cs 1. 
all her force to recover Portugal, now in appearance abandoned by France, took 1662. 
the alarm, and endeavored to fix Charles in an oppoſite intereſt. The Catholic „ 
EKing offered to adopt any other Princeſs as a daughter of Spain, either the Prin- i 
| ceſs of Parma, or, what he thought more popular, ſome Proteſtant Princeſs, the 2 e 5 
daughter of Denmark, Saxony, or Orange: And on any of theſe, he promiſed 
to confer a dowry equal to that offered by Portugal. But many reaſons inclined 
Charles rather to accept of the Portugueſe propoſals. The great diſorders in the } 
government and finances of Spain made the execution of her promiſes be much a 
doubted; and the King's urgent wants demanded ſome ſupply of money. The Pen - 
intereſt of the Engliſh commerce likewiſe ſeemed to require, that the independancy 1 . 
of Portugal ſhould be ſupported ; left the union of that crown with Spain ſhould +1 
put the whole treaſures of America into the hands of one potentate. The claims . 
too of Spain upon Dunkirk and Jamaica rendered it impoſſible, without farther - 
conceſſions, to obtain the cordial friendſhip of that power: And on the other _ + 
hand, the offer, made by Portugal, of two fuch conſiderable fortreſſes promiſed 
a great acceſſion to the naval force of England. Above all, the propoſal of a 
Proteſtant Princeſs was no allurement to Charles, whoſe inclinations led him 
ſtrongly to give the preference to a Catholic alliance. According to the moſt pro- 
bable accounts *, the reſolution of marrying the daughter of Portugal was taken 
by the King, known to all his miniſters; and no remonſtrances could prevail 
with him to alter his intentions. The chancellor, together with Ormond and South- 
ampton, urged many oppoſite reaſons ; and particularly inſiſted on a report, 
which was current, of the incapacity of the Princeſs to have children : But their 
arguments were rejected. When the matter was laid before the council, all voices 
concurred in approving the reſolution 3 and the Parliament. expreſſed the ſame 
complaiſance. And thus was concluded, ſeemingly with univerſal conſent, the  _ 
inauſpicious marriage with Catherine, a Princeſs of virtue, but who was never 21& of May. 
able, either by the graces of her perſon or humor, to make herſelf agreeable to 
the King. The report however of her natural incapacity to have children ſeems to 
| have been groundleſs; ſince ſhe was twice declared to be pregnant T. 
Tux feſtivity of theſe eſpouſals was clouded by the trial and execution of crimi- 
nals. Berkſtead, Lobdet, and . three e had N 255 ond ſea; 

5 and 
a Carte $ 3 vol. ii. p. 254. This account ſeems better ſupported, TT that in Ablancourt 1 b 
Memoirs, that the chancellor chiefly puſhed the Portugueſe alliance, The ſecret tranſactions of the | | LA. 
court of England could not be ſuppoſed to be much known to a French reſident at Liſbon : And what | 
ever oppoſition the chancellor made, he would certainly endeavor to conceal it from the Queen and 
all her family; and even in the Parliament and council would ſupport the reſolution already taken. 
t _ Lanſdowne's defence of general Monk.” Temple, vol. ii. p. 154 
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E I. 
1662. 


Trial of Vane. 


by Downing, the King's reſident in Holland, who had formerly ferved the Pro- 


lain to Okey's regiment. He applied to the States for a Warrant to arreſt 
diſpatch of Downing. He quickly ſeized the criminals, hurryed them on board 
who had ſuffered. Okey in particular, at the place of execution, prayed for the 


King, and expreſſed his intention, had he lived, of ſubmitting peacably to the eſ- 


Eondon to a high rank in the army; and in all his conduct appeared a man of 


criminals, Lambert and Vane, Theſe men, tho' none of the immediate murthe- 
rers of the King, had been excepted: from 
Petition the King, if they ſhould be found guilty, to ſuſpend their execution: 


indictment of Vane comprehended not any of his actions during the war berwixt the 


the truſt repoſed 1 in him, required his oppoſition to Monarchy. 


which was afforded him. He urged, that, if a compliance with the government, 


would remain, whoſe innocence could entitle them to try or condemn him for his 


N ſituation, had oa; for public _— by the famous ſtatute or Henry 
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and after W Guts time concealed in Germany, came ivately to Delis, 5 
having appointed their families to meet them in that place. There were diſcovered 


tector and Commonwealth in the ſame ſtation, and who once had even been chap- 5 


It had been uſual for the States to grant theſe warrants; tho* at the ſame time, 
they had ever been careful ſecretly. to advertiſe the perſons, that they. might be 
enabled to make their eſcape. This precaution was eluded by the vigilance and 


a frigate which lay off the coaſt, and ſant them to England. Thefe three men 
— with more moderation and ſubmiſſion than any of the other Regicides, | 


rabliſhed government. He had rifen during the wars from being a chandler in 


humanity and hover. In conſideration of his good character and of his duriful : 
behavior, his body was given his friends to be buryed. 
Tux attention of the public was much engaged by the trial of two o diſtinguiſhed 


the general indemnity, and committed 
to Br iſon, The Convention-Parliament, however, was ſo favorable 0 them, as to: 


But this new Parliament, more zealous for Monarchy, applyed for their trial and 
condemnation. Not to revive diſputes, which were better buryed in oblivion, the 


1 


King and Parliament: It extended only to his behavior after tho: late King's death, 
as member of the council of State, and ſecretary of the navy; where fidelity _ 


' Vane wanted neither courage: nor capacity to avail himſelf of this advantage, 


at that time eftabliſhed i in England, and an acknowlegement of its auth, ority were 


to. be regarded as criminal, the whole nation had incurred equal ouilt, and none 


pretended treaſons: That, according to theſe maxims, wherever an illegal autho- 
rity was eſtabliſhed by force, a total and univerſal deſtruction muſt enſue 3 while 
the uſurpers proſcribed one part of the nation for-diſ6bedience, the lawful Prince 
puniſhed the other for compliance : That the legiſlature of England, fore ſeeing this 
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5 a th; * where it was Lark! that no man, in eats of any revolution, Kai 
euer be queſtioned for his obedience to the King in being: That whether the eſtab- 
liſhed government was a Monarchy or a Commonwealth, the reaſon of the thing 
was ſtill the ſame; nor ought the expelled Prince to think himſelf entitled to al- 
legiance, fo long as he could afford no protection: That it belonged not to pri- 
vate perſons, poſſeſſed of no power, to diſcuſs the title of their governors; and 
every uſurpation, even the moſt flagrant, would equally require Fe with 
the moſt legal eſtabliſnment: That the controverſy between the late King and his 
Parliament was of the moſt delicate nature; and men of the greateſt probity had 
been divided in their choice: That the Parliament, being rendered undiſſoluble 
but by their own conſent, was become a co-ordinate power with the King; and as 
the caſe was thus entirely new and unknown to the conſtitution, it ought not to be 
tryed rigidly by the letter of the antient laws: That for his part, all the violences, 
which had been put upon the Parliament, and upon the perſon of the Sovereign; ; 
he had ever condemned; nor had he once appeared in the houſe for ſome time be- 
Ye and after the execution of the King: That, finding the whole government 
thrown into diſorder, he was ſtill reſolved, in every revolution, to adhere to the 
Commons, the root, the foundation. of all lawful authority : That in proſecution 
of this principle, he had cheerfully undergone all the violence of Cromwel's ty- 
ranny; and would now, with equal alacrity, expoſe himſelf to the rigors of per- 
verted law and juſtice : That tho it was in his power, on the King's reſtora- 
tion, to have eſcaped from his enemies, he was determined, in imitation of the 
_ moft-illuftrious names of antiquity, to periſh in defence of liberty, and to give 
teſtimony with his blood for that honorable cauſe, in which he had been inliſted: 
And that, beſides the tyes, with which God and nature had bound him to his na- 
tive country, he was voluntarily engaged by the moſt ſacred covenant, whoſe ob- | 
Men no earthly power ſhould ever be able to make him relinquiſh. + \ 
All the defence, which Vane could make, was fruitleſs. The court, conſi- 11th of Jane. ; 
dering more the general opinion of his active guilt in the beginning and proſecu- 
tion of the civil wars, than the articles of treaſon charged againſt him, took ad- 
vantage of the letter of the law, and brought him in wa His courage de- 
ſerted him not upon his condemnation. Tho? timid by nature, the perfwaſion of 
a juſt cauſe ſupported him againſt the terrors of death; while his enthuſiaſm, ex- 
cited by the proſpect of glory, embelliſhed the concluſion of that life, which, TT MM 
thro? the whole courſe of it, it had fo much disfigured. Leſt pity for a courageous 
ſufferer ſhould make : impreſſion on the populace, drummers were plact 
Teaffold, whoſe noiſe, as he began to launch out in reflections on the government, and execu- 


tion. 
_ drowned his voice, and admoniſhed him to temper the ardor of his zeal. He was ach of Juge. 
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i buſineſs, has left ſome writings behind him : They treat, all of them, of religious 
ſubjects, and are abſolutely unintelligible : No traces of eloquence, or even of 
common ſenſe appear in them. A ftrange paradox! did we not know, that men 
of the greateſt genius, where they relinquiſh by principle the uſe of their reaſon, 
are only enabled, by their vigor of mind, to work themſelves the deeper into 
error and abſurdity. It was remarked, that, as Vane, by being the chief in- 
ſtrument of Strafford's death, had firſt. opened the way for that deſtruction, which 

overwlelmed the nation; ſo by his own death he cloſed the ſcene of blood. He 
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firm and animated intrepidity; and he conſidered death but a8 n to 1 8 eter⸗ 
nal felicity, which he believed to be prepared for him 


was reprieved at the bar; and the judges declared, that, if Vane's behavior had 
been equally dutiful and ſubmiſſive, he had experieneed like lenity in the King. 


* and entirely forgot by the nation. 


che day, when the clergy were obliged by the late law, either to relinquiſh their 


among the Proteſtants, encouraged them 1 12 this obſtinacy, and gave them hopes, 


ſolute conduct, contributed, either from deſign or accident, to encreaſe this opinion. 


them of their livings. About 2000 of the clergy, in one day, relinquiſhed their, 


not aſtoniſhed at this unexpected incident, In all his behavior, there pee a 


Tais man, fo celebrated for his parliamentary talents, and fon kivi enen in 5 


was the laſt that ſuffered on account of the civil wars. Lambert, tho' condemned, 


Lambert furvived his condemnation near thirty years. He was confined to the. iſle 
of Guerneſey; where he lived contented, forgetting all his paſt Oye of Sir 


"However odious Vane and Lambert 4 1 — Preſbyterians, p wh party, . no 
Jeizure to rejoice at their condemnation. The fatal. St. Bartholomew approached, 


livings, or to fign the articles required of them. A combination had been entered A 
into by the more zealous of the Preſbyterian ec *C( leſiaſtics to refuſe the ſubſcription; 3 A 
in hopes, that the biſhops would not dare at once to expel ſo great a number of the 
moſt popular preachers. The Catholic 7 at court, who deſired a great rent 


that the King would protect them in their refuſal; The King himſelf, by. his irre- 


Above all, the terms of ſubſcription had been made very ſtrict and rigid, on pur- 
poſe to diſguſt all the zealous and ſerupulous among the Preſbyterians, and deprive. 


cures; and to the great aftoniſhment- of the court, ſacrificed their intereſt to their, 
religious tenets. Fortifyed by ſociety in their ſufferings, they were reſolved to un- 
dergo any hardſhips, rather than openly renqunce thoſe principles, which, on other. 
occaſions, they were ſo apt, from intereſt, to warp or elude. The enjoyed. 
the pleaſure of retaliation ; and even puſhed, as uſual, the vengeance farther than. 
the offence, , During the dominion of the Parliamentary party, a fifth of the liv- 


ings had been left to the ejected clergy ; but this indulgence, tho? at firſt inſiſted on, 


1x 
1 
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church, and have cured thoſe eccleſiaſtical factions, which had been ſo fatal, and 
were {till fo dangerous. Biſhoprics were offered to Calamy, Baxter and Reynolds, 
great leaders among the Preſbyterians ; the laſt only could be prevailed with to 
accept. Deaneries and other promotions were refuſed by many. 

Tux next meaſure of the King has not had the good fortune to be juſtifyed © 


was ſtill very empty and very much indebted. He had received the ſum of 200,006 


crowns from France; but the forces ſent over to Portugal, and the fleets, maintained 


in order to defend that kingdom, had already coft the King that ſum, and together 


with it, above double the money, which he had received for the Queen's dowry *. 
The time fixed for payment of his ſiſter's portion to the duke of Orleans was now 


approaching. Tangiers, a fortreſs, from which great benefit was 


become an additional burthen on the crown; and Rutherford, who now 1 WY 


manded in Dunkirk, had encreaſed the charge of that garriſon to near a hundred 


thouſand pounds a year. Theſe conſiderations had ſuch influence, not only on 
the King, but even on Clarendon, that that uncorrupt miniſter was the moſt 
forward to adviſe the accepting a ſum of money, in lieu of a place, which, he 
thought, the King, from the narrow ſtate of his revenue, was no longer = to 


retain. By the treaty with Portugal, it was ſtipulated, that Dunkirk ſhould 
never be yielded to the Spaniards : France was therefore the only ae that 


remained. D' Eſtrades was invited over by a letter from the chancellor himſelf, 


in order to conclude the bargain. Nine hundred thouſand pounds were demand- 


ed: One hundred thouſand were offered. The Engliſh by degrees lowered their 
demands: The French raiſed their offer : And the bargain was ſtruck at 400,000 


pounds. The artillery and ſtores were valued at a fifth of. the ſum T. The im- 


 portance of this ſale was not, at that time, ſufficiently known, either abroad or at 


| . by the Houſe of Peers, was now refuſed to the 8 However difficult Chap. I. 1” i 


to conciliate peace among theologians, it was hoped by many that ſome relaxation 
in the terms of communion might have kept the Preſbyterians united to the 


1902, 


_ - any party 3 but is conſidered as one of the greateſt miſtakes, if not blemiſhes, of Dunkirk old 
his reign: 'Tis the ſale of Dunkirk tothe French. The parſimonious maxims of the to the French. 
Parliament, and the liberal, not to ſay laviſh, diſpoſition of the King were but ill | 
| ſuited to each other; and notwithſtanding all the ſupplies voted him, his treaſury 


home T. Tet rench Monarch himſelf, tho? ſo fond of acquiſitions, and ſo good - 


Tos: 1h. X | 5 judge 


P- Eſtrades, 17th of Auguſt, 1662. + Id. 21 of ak 12th of September, 1662. 
{ It appears, however, from many of D' Eftrade's letters, particularly that of the 21 of Auguſt, 


7661, that the King might have transfered Dunkirk to the Parliament, who would not have refuſed 


to bear the charges of it, but were unwilling to give money to the King for that purpoſe. The King 
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Chap. I. a judge of his own intereſts, boghe: thir he had mucke a very hard bag 2j 

e and this ſum, in appearance ſo final}, was the utmoſt, which he would allow his 
ambaſſador to offer. | 

_ A xx incident diſcovered ſoch a unn * the King 8 en 45 prin- 

| Declaration ciples « of policy as at firſt the nation was ſomewhat at a loſs how to interpret, but 

of indul- ſuch as ſubſequent events, by degrees, rendered ſufficiently -plain and manifeſt. 


LE Loch of De- He iſſued a declaration under pretext of mitigating the rigors, contained in the 


cember. act of uniformity. After expreſſing his firm reſolution to obſerve the general 
„ indemnity, and to truſt entirely to the affections of his ſubjects, not to any 
military power, for the ſupport of his throne; he mentioned the promiſes of li- 
berty of conſcience, contained in his declaration of Breda. And he ſubjoined, 
that, as in the firſt place he had been zealous to ſettle the uniformity of the 
* church of England, in diſcipline, ceremony and government, and ſhall ever 
« conſtantly maintain it: So as for what concerns the penalties upon thoſe who, 
<<. living peaceably, do not conform themſelves thereunto, thro? ſcruple and ten- 
“ gerneſs of miſguided conſcience, but modeſtly and without ſcandal perform 
+ «© their devotions in their own way, he ſhould ae it his ſpecial care, ſo far as 
e in him lay, without invading the freedom of Parliament, to incline their wiſ⸗ 
dom next approaching ſeſſions to concur with him in making ſome ſuch act for 
e that purpoſe, as may enable him to exerciſe, with a more univerſal ſatisfaction, 
that power of diſpenſing, which he conceived to be inherent. in him *. Here 
a ; moſt important prerogative was exerciſed by the King ; but under ſ uch artificial 
reſerves and limitations as might prevent the full diſcuſſion of the claim, and obvi- 
-ate a breach between him and his Parliament. The een of this meaſure lay 
much deeper, and was of the utmoſt conſequence. 1 
Iux King, during his exile, had imbibed ſtrong e in fiber of the 
| Catholic religion; and according to the moſt probable accounts, had already been 
reconciled in form to the church of Rome. The great zeal, expreſſed by the 
parliamentary party againſt all Papiſts, had always, from a ſpirit of oppoſition, 
inclined the court and all the Royaliſts to adopt more favorable ſentiments towards 
that ſect, Ne | 'theo' * Wale courſe of the FRA Wars, had ſtrenvouſly ſupported 


ERC - 
ON the ther hand was jealous, leſt the Parliament ſhould acquire any fack e akon or au- 
thority : A proof, that the government was not as yet ſettled into that compoſure and mutual Fonk- 
dence, which is abſolutely requiſite for conducting it. 
„Id zd of October, 1662. The chief importance indeed of Durkirk to the Englith is that it was 
able extremely to diſtreſs their trade, when in the hands of the French: But it was Lewis the xivth 
who firſt made it a good ſea- port. England can have no occaſion to tranſport armies to the continen:, 
but in ſupport of ſome 5 whoſe towns ſerve to the ſame — as Dunkirk oel if in the hands 
of the Engliſh. 

+ Kennet's Regiſter, p. 850. 
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the abe of the Sovereign. The rigor too, which the King, during his abode in > © LN :- 


Scotland, had experienced from the Preſbyterians, diſpoſed him to run into the 
other extreme, and to bear a kindneſs to the party, moſt oppoſite in its genius to 
the ſeverity of thoſe religioniſts. The ſolicitations and i importunities of the Queen 
mother, the contagion of the company which he frequented, the view of a more 
ſplendid and courtly mode of worſhip, the hopes of indulgence in pleaſure; all 
theſe cauſes operated powerfully. on a young Prince, whoſe: careleſs and diſſolute 
temper made him incapable of adhering cloſely to the principles of his early educa- 2 
tion. But if the thoughtleſs, diſengaged humor of Charles rendered him an eaſy _—_— 
convert to Popery, the ſame diſpoſition ever prevented the theological tenets of | a 
that ſect from taking any faſt hold of him. During his vigorous ſtate of health, 
while his blood was warm and his ſpirits high, a contempt and diſrezard of all 
religion held poſſeſſion of his mind; and he might more properly be denominated __ 
a Deiſt than a Catholic. But in thoſe revolutions of temper, when C 1 
raillery gave place to reflection, and his penetrating, but negligent underſtanding | _—_ 
was clouded with fears and apprehenſions, he had ſtarts of more ſincere convic- 
tion, and a ſect, which always PROG his inclinations, was then maſter of his 
8 judgement and opinion. 


Bur tho' the King thus flags. during his Shale. reign, betwixt on, 
which he more openly profeſſed, and Popery, to which he retained a ſecret pro- | 
penſity, his brother, the duke of Yorke, had zealouſly adopted all the principles 
of that theological | party. His eager temper and narrow underſtanding made him 
a thorow convert, without any reſerve from intereſt, or doubts from reaſoning 
and enquiry. By his application to buſineſs, he had acquired a great aſcendant 
over the King, who, tho? poſſeſſed of much more diſcernment, was glad to throw 
the burthen of affairs on the duke, of whom he entertained little jealouſy. Un- 


der pretext of caſing the Proteſtant diſſenters, they agreed upon a plan for i intro- | 
ducing a general toleration, and giving the Catholics the free exerciſe of their 5 
religion; at leaſt, the exerciſe of it in private houſes, With pleaſure the two . 
brothers ſaw ſo numerous and popular a body of the clergy refuſe conformity; 
and it was hoped, that, under ſhelter of their name, the 95 and hated ſect of 
the Catholics mi ight meet with favor and protoction. ES a 


Bur while the King pleaded h his _ RAINY ag 'of toleration, and inſiſted on : 1663. 
many other plauſible topics, the Parliament, who fate a little after the declaration a Fe- 
was iſſued, could by no means be ſatisfied with this meaſure. The declared in- 

tention of eaſing the Diſſenters, and the ſecret purpoſe of favoring the Catholics, 
were ci — to chem; and in theſe 1 Smt: 4 Wey were 9 
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Commons . to the King, that his declaration of 


as well as all their & 
were their repreſentatives, and who no 
khat it was not to be ſuppoſed, that his Majeſty and the Houſes were fo Bound by 
that declaration as to be incapacitated from making any laws, which might be con- 


ul. HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN, 


es, particularly the chancellor. The Houſe er 
Jreda contained no 
promiſe to the Preſbyterians and other Diſſenters, but only an expreſſion of his in- 
tentions, upon the ſuppoſition of the Parliament's concurrence ; that even if the 8 
Nonconformiſts had been entitled to plead a promiſe, they had entruſted this claim, 
her rights and privileges, to the Houſe of Commons, who 
freed the King from that obligation; 


dy the King's mini miniſters chemſe 


trary to it; that even at the King's reſtoration," there were laws of uniformity in 
force, which could not be diſpenſed with but by act of Parliament; and that the 


indulgence propoſed would prove moſt pernicious both to Church and State, 
would open the door to ſchiſm, e 


courage faction, diſturb the public peace, and 
diſcredit the wiſdom of the legiſlature. The King did not think proper, aſter this 


remonſtrance, to inſiſt any farther at preſent on the project of indulgence. 


In order to deprive the Catholics of all hopes, the two Houſes concurred in a 


remonſtrance. againſt them. The King gave a very gracious anſwer ; ; tho' he 
ſcrupled not to profeſs his gratitude towards many of that perſwaſion, for their 


faithful ſervices in his father's cauſe and in his own. A proclamation, for form's. 


ſake, was ſoon after iſſued againſt Jeſuites and Romiſh prieſts : But care was 


taken, by the very terms of it, to render it ineffectual. The Parliament had al- 
lowed, that all the foreign prieſts, belonging to the two Queens, ſhould be ex- 


cepted, and that a permiſſion for them to remain in England ſhould ſtill be 
granted. In the proclamation, the word foreign, was purpoſely omitted; and the 
Queens were thereby authorized to give protection. to as many Engliſh prieſts as 


they ſhould think proper. 
'Frar the King might reap ſome advantage from his * however 
Fallacious, he engaged the Commons anew into an examination of his revenue, 


_ which, chiefly by the negligence in levying it, had proved, he ſaid, much infe- 
_ rior to the public charges. Notwithſtanding the price of Dunkirk, his debts, 


he complained, amounted to a conſiderable ſum ; and to ſatisfy the Commons, 


that the money, formerly granted him, had not been prodigally expended, he 7 


offered to lay before them the whole account of his diſburſements. It is however 


agreed on all hands, that the King, tho*, during his baniſhment, he had ma- 


naged his ſmall and precarious income with great order and oeconomy, had now 
much abated of theſe virtues, and was unable to make his royal revenues ſuffice 


for his E qprage Ide een wirhout n into too nice a . 


E e „n * 1. E 8s „ eien 


Y * him four ſubſidies 3 and this was the lat time, chat taxes were levied in n 1 * 1 
that manner. 125 „ „ 
_  SEveRaL pre were DEP 3 {von wth . 1 to ne. The Wini alſo 
came under conſideration, and ſome rules were eſtabliſhed for ordering and arming - 
it. It was enacted, that the King ſhould have no power of keeping the militia un- - 
der arms above fourteen days in the year. The ſituation of this iſland, together with. \ 
its great naval power, has always occaſioned other means of ſecurity, however requi- 
kite, to be much neglected amongſt us: And the Parliament ſhowed here a very 
_ ſuperfluous jealouſy of the King's ſtrictneſs in diſciplining the and The Prin- 
ciples of liberty rather require a contrary jealouſꝛr. 
Tux earl of Briſtol's friendſhip with aden, which "I ſubliſted, with great 
* Intimacy, during their exile and the diſtreſſes of the royal party, had been confider- | 
ably impaired ſince the reſtoration, by the chancellor's refuſal of his aſſent to ſome * 
grants, which Briſtol had applied for to a court lady: And a little after, the latter 
nobleman, ſuitable to the impetuoſity and indiſcretion of his temper, broke out 
againſt the miniſter in the moſt outrageous manner. He even entered a charge of 
reaſon againſt him before the Houſe of Peers; but had concerted his plan ſo im- 
prudently, that the judge s, waen conſulted, declared, that, neither for its matter 
nor its form, could it legally be received. The articles indeed reſemble more the 
incoherent altercations of a paſſionate enemy, than a ſerious charge, fit to be 
diſcuſſed by a court of judicature; and Briſtol himſelf was ſo aſhamed of his con- 
duct and defeat, that during ſome time he abſconded. Notwithſtanding his fine 
talents, his eloquence, his ſpirit, and his courage, he could never n the c cha- | 4: 
racter, which he loſt by this haſty and precipitant meaſure. 
Bor tho Clarendon was ab e to elude this raſh aſſault, he was ſenſibly declining Decline of 
in his credit at court; and in proportion as the King found himſe!feſtabliſhed on the = ag 
throne, he began to alicnate himſelf | from a inter whoſe character was ſo little „ | 
ſuited to his own. The Ki, 38'S favor for the Catholics was always oppoſed by 
Clarendon, public liberty \ was ſecured againſt all attempts of the over-zealous Roy- 
aliſts, prodigal grants were checked or refuſed, and the dignity of his own charac- 
ter was ſo much conſulted by the chancellor, that he made it an inviolable rule, 
as did alſo his friend, Southampton, never to enter into any connexion. with the 
royal miſtreſſes. The King's favorite was Mrs. Palmer, afterwards created dutcheſs 
of Cleveland; a woman prodigal, rapacious, diſſolute, violent, revengeful. She 
failed not in her turn to undermine. Clarendon's credit with his maſter; and her ſuc- 
ceſs was at this time made apparent to the whole world. Secretary Nicholas, the 
chancellor's great friend, was removed from his place; and Sir Harry Bennet, his: 
avowed enemy, Was advanced to that office. Bennet was ſoon after created lord! 
Arlington. TRE 
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BRITAIN. 


Tnuo' the King's conduct had hitherto, fince his reſtoration, been, in the i main, 
laudable, men of penetration began to obſerve, that thoſe virtues, by which he had, 


at firſt, ſo much dazled and enchanted the nation, had great ſhow, but not equal 


ſolidity. His good underſtanding loſt much of its influence by his want of applica- 
tion; his bounty was more the reſult of a certain facility of diſpoſition than of any 


generoſity of character; his ſocial humor led him frequently to neglect his dig- 
nity ; his love of pleaſure was not attended with proper ſentiment and decency ; 


1 5 and while he ſeemed to bear a goodwill to every one that approached him, he had 


opinion and diſtruſt of mankind. But 
eyes of good judges was his negligent ingratitude towards the unfortunate cavaliers, 


a heart not very capable of ſincere friendſhip, and he had ſecretly foſtered a very bad 
above all, what ſullied his character in the 


whoſe zeal and fu fferings for the royal cauſe had known no bounds. This conduct 


however in the King may, from the circumſtances of his ſituation and temper, ad- 


by the efforts of hi 


mit of ſome excuſe ; at leaſt, of ſome alleviation. As he had been reſtored more 
reconciled enemies than of his antient friend S, the former pre- 


tended a title to ſhare his favor; and being, from practice, more acquainted with 


2 public buſineſs, they were better qualified to execute any truſt committed to them. 
The King's revenues were far from ample; and his miſtreſſes, and the companions 
"of his mirth and pleaſures, gained by ſollicitation « every requeſt from his eaſy tem- 


per. The very poverty, to which the more zealous Royaliſts had reduced them- 
ſelves, by rendering them inſignificant, made them unfit to ſupport. the King's 
meaſures, and cauſed him to regard them as a uſeleſs incumbrance. And as many 


falſe and ridiculous claims of merit were offered, his natural indolence, averſe from 


a ſtrict diſcuſſion or enquiry, led him to treat them all with equal indifference, 


The Parliament took ſome notice of the poor cavaliers. Sixty thouſand pounds were 
at one time diſtributed among them: Mrs. Lane alſo and the Penderells had hand- 


| ſome preſents and penſions from the King. But the greateſt part of the Royaliſts ſtill 


remained in poverty and diftreſs ; aggravated by the cruel diſappointment of their 


ſanguine hopes, and by ſeeing favor and preferment beſtowed upon their moft i in- 


veterate foes. With regard to the act of indemnity and oblivion, they univerſally 


ſaid, that it was an at of inderfnity to the King" $ NEED, and of en to 


his friends. 
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H Er next ſon of Punkte diſcovered a continuance ger the fine” Pin- 1664. 

1 ciples, which had actuated all the foregoing, Monarchy and the church 16ch of 
were ſtill the objects of tender affection. During no period of the preſent reign, Any ſelbon. 
did this ſpirit pals more evidently the bounds of reaſon and moderation. 

Tux King, in his ſpeech to the Parliament, had ventured openly to demand a 
repeal of the triennial bill; and he even went ſo far as to declare, that, notwith- 


ſtanding the law, he never would allow any Parliament to be aſſembled by the me- 
thods preſcribed in that famous ſtatute. The Parliament, without taking offence 
at this declaration, repealed the law; and in lieu of all the ſecurities, former 
: provided, ſatisfied themſelves with a general clauſe, that Parliaments ſhould not 
be interrupted above three years'at the moſt.” As the Engliſh Parliament had 
now raiſed itſelf to be a regular check and control upon royal power; tis evident, 
that they ought ſtill to have preſerved a regular ſecurity for their meeting, and not 
have truſted entirely to the goodwill of the King, who, if ambitious or enter- 
priſing, had ſo little reaſon to be pleaſed with theſe aſſemblies. Before the end of 
Charles's reign, the nation Bag occaſion to feel very ſenſibiy the bad _ of 
| this repeal. | 
| By the 1 bill, every e 1 ſhould officiate Wide being 
properly qualified, was puniſhable by fines and impriſonment: But this ſecurity was 
not thought ſufficient for the church. It was now enacted, that, wherever five 
perſons above thoſe of the ſame houſehold, ſhould aſſemble in a religious congre- 
—_ gation, —— one of them was liable, for the lirft offence, to de impriſoned three 


months 


Rapture with 
Holland. 


i 
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ee or pay five pounds; for the ſecond, to be impriſoned ſix months or pay 
ten pounds; and for che third, to be tranſported ſeven years or pay one hundred 
pounds. The Parliament had only in their eye the malignity of the ſectaries: They 
ſhould have carried their attention farther, to the cauſe of that 8 the for⸗ 


mer reſtraint and hardſhips, which they had undergone. * 


Taz Commons likewiſe paſſed à vote, that the wrongs, diſhonors, and W 
ties, offered to the Engliſh by the ſubjects of the United Provinces, were the greateſt 
obſtructions to all foreign trade: And they promiſed to aſſiſt the King with their lives 
and fortunes in aſſerting the rights of his crown againſt all oppoſition whatſoever. 


Tuar doſe eee confec deracy, which. cis 1 of near 48 years, 


has ſubſiſted, without interruption or jealouſy, betwixt England and Holland, is 
not ſo much founded on the natural unalterable intereſts of theſe States, as on their 
terror of the growing power of France, who, vithout their combination, it is ap- 


prehended, would ſoon extend her dominion over Europe. In the firſt years of 


Charles's reign, when the ambitious genius of the French Mc 


diſplayed itſelf; and when the mighty force of his people was, ina great meaſure, | 
ked by any other 


unknown even to themſelves ; the rivalſhip of commerce, not chec 
jealouſy or apprehenſion, had naturally in England ORs: a FROG, 3 . 
the neighboring Republic. | 20 


_ TRaDE was beginning, among the Ecglifh, hes "atter of 1 ral co 
cern ; but. notwithſtanding all their efforts and advantages, it ſeemed n 


ſtand upon a footing, which was ſome what precarious. The Dutch, who, byin in- . 
duſtry and frugality, were enabled to underſell them in every market, retained 
poſſeſſion of the moſt lucrative branches of commerce; and the Engliſn merchants 
had the mortification to find, that all attempts to extend their trade were {till turned, 
by the vigilance of their rivals, to their loſs and diſhonor, Their indignation en- 
| creaſed, when they conſidered the ſuperior naval power of England, \the bravery 
of her officers and ſeamen, her favorable ſituation by which ſhe was enabled to in- 
tercept the whole Dutch commerce. By the proſpect of theſe advantages, they 


were ſtrongly prompted, from motives leſs juſt than political, to make war upon 


the States; and at once to raviſh from them by force, what they could not ob- | 
tain, or could obtain but ſlowly, by ſuperior {kill and induſtry. 1 


Tu careleſs, unambitious tem per of Charles rendered him little capable of 


forming ſo vaſt a project as that of engroſſing the commerce and naval power of 


Europe; yet could he not remain altogether inſenſible to ſuch obvious and ſuch 


ns proſpects. His genius, happily nes towards mechanics, inclined him 


to 


This was the firtt open oy rowards a Dutch war. We muſt me the cauſes and 
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to ſrudy EY) aan which, next to 1 of all things he both loved the moſt, Chap. u. 
and underſtood the beſt. Tho the Dutch, during his exile, had expreſſed towards 1094. / 
him the greateſt civility and friendſhip. fall foreign powers; the Louveſtein or 
ariſtocratic faction, which, at this time, ruled the Commonwealth, had fallen into 

_ cloſe union with France; and could that party be ſubdued, he might hope, tha; | 
his nephew, the young Prince of Orange, would be re-inſtated in the authority, 
poſſeſſed by his anceſtors, and would bring the States to a dependance under Eng- 
land. His narrow revenues made it ſtill requiſite for him to ſtudy the humor of his 
people, which now ran violently towards war; and it may be ſuſpected, that the 
hopes of diverting ſome of ks ab en to * e uſe were not e een " 
ons neceſſitous Monarch, 5 

Tux duke of Y rorke, more re ac ei en. more 3 "Y 
war with Holland. He defired; an opportunity of diſtinguiſhing himſelf: He loved 
to cultivate com merce: He was at the head of a new African company, whoſe trade 
was extremely checked by the ſettlements of the Dutch: And perhaps, the bigotted 
prejudices, by which that Prince was always ſo much governed, began, even ſo 

_ early, to inſtill into him an antipathy againſt a proteſtant Commonwealth, the bul- 
Wark of the reformation. Clarendon and Southampton, obſerving that the nation 
was not fortified by any _ hy ey Ny averſe from the: war; bot their c edit 
was on the decline. 5 . FVV 
By theſe conthireng mots: "the Carte 1 eee were So of 3 ih of May, 
clined to a Dutch war. The Parliament was prorogued without voting any ſupplies: 
But as they had been induced, without any open application from the Crown, to 
paſs that vote above-mentioned: againſt the. Dutch: encroachments, it was dea 
ably conſidered as N ſufficient for. the? n ss which were Ie- 
lolved On. Sl + $4. 4 OY 
- Downs „ "he Engliſh mitra at EE "Bars. a man *** an 0 FRE INN 
_ rlmper;: preſented a memorial to the States, containing a liſt of thoſe depredations, 
which the Engliſh complained of. It is remarkable, that all the pretended depre- 


Gations preceded the year 1662, when a treaty of league and alliances had been re- 


* 
o 9 y te. 5 1 


5 


newed with the Dutch; and theſe complaints were then thought, either ſo unjuſt 

or ſo frivolous, that they had not been mentioned in that treaty. Two ſhips alone, | 
the Bonaventure and the Good-hope, had been claimed by the Engliſh; and it was : 
agreed, that they ſhould proſecute their claim by the ordinary courſe of juſtice. - 

1 ha States had conſigned a ſum of money, in caſe the cauſe ſhould be decided 
againſt. them; but the matter was {till in dependance. Cary, who was entruſted | 

by rhe proprietors with the management of the lawſuit for the Bonaventure, had 
reſolved to accept of thirty thouſand pounds, which were offered him; but was 

„ eee eee 4 Oe Hinccered a 
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dered vy wonning. who told him, that the claim was a matter of ſtate betw 
Mae eee en us 


the two nations, not a concern of private pecſony 6. 
"oy favorable idea of the juſtice of the Engliſh pret afivns. - KISS FR 

Cnakrks confined not himſelf to memorials and eee Sir — 
cles was ſecretly diſpatched witlf'a ſquadron of rwenty-two ſhips to the coaſt of 


Africa. He not only expelled the Dutch from Cape Corſe, to which the Engliſh 


1 had ſome pretenſions: He likewiſe ſeized the Dutch ſettlements of Cape Verde 


and the Iſle of Goeree, t-gether with ſeveral. ſhips trading on that coaſt. And 


having failed to America, he poſſeſſed himfeif of Nova Belgia, ſince called New 
Torke; a territory, which. James the firſt had given by patent to the earl of 
Stirling, but which had never been planted but by the Hollanders. When the 
States complained of theſe hoſtile meaſures, the King, unwilling to avow what he 
could not well juſtify, pretended to be totally ignorant of Holmes's enterprize. 
He like wiſe confined. ANN © to e Tens : bor FRE time . 1 him to 


* liber . 
Tux Dutch, foding . their. RY Bo edtefs x 2 < likely to bs 5654 5 
induſtriouſly ſought for by the Engliſh, began. 


| nd that a ground of quarrel Was 
to arm with diligence. They even exerted, with ſome precipitation, an ; 
vigor, which haſtened on the rupture. Sir John Law ſon and de Ruyter had — 
ſent with combined ſquadrons into the Mediterranean, in order to chaſtiſe the pyra- 


tical States on the coaſt of Barbary; and the time of their ſeparation and return 


was now approaching. The States ſecretly. diſpatched orders to de Ruyter, that 


he ſhould take in proviſions at Cadiz; and failing towards the coaſt of Guinea, 
ſhould retaliate on the Engliſh, and put the Dutch in poſſeſſion of thoſe ſettlements. 
- whence Holmes had expelled them. De Ruyter, having a conſiderable force on 
board, met with no oppoſition in. Guinea. All the new acquiſitions of the Engliſh, 
except Cape Corſe, were recovered from them. They were even diſpoſſeſſed of 
ſome old ſettlements. Such of their ſhips as fell into his hands were ſeized by de 
ERuyter. That admiral failed next to America. He attacked 1 2 Was 
| repulſed. He afterwards committed hoſtilities on Long Iſland. 3 
 Meanwaitz, the Engliſh preparations for war were advancing with vigor and 
induſtry. The King had received no ſupplies from Parliament; but by his o-wn 
funds and credit he was enabled to equip a fleet: The City of London lent him 
100, ooo pounds: The ſpirit of the nation ſeconded his armaments: He himſelf 
went from port to port, inſpecting with great diligence, and encouraging the 
work: And in a little time the Engliſh navy was put into a very formidable condi- 


non. — hundred d thouſand dane are ſaid to be hs A on e armament. 
| | WMhen 


D 3 vol. ii. p. 42. 
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| given to a King of England, but no more than ſufficient for the preſent undertaking. A new 


Near two millions and a half were voted, to be levied by quarterly payments in 
three years. The avidity of the merchants, together with 7 great 2 of 
ſucceſs, had animated the whole nation againſt the Dutch. 

A EAN alteration was made this ſeſſion on the method of taxing che "Mg 

th almoſt all the other Monarchies of Europe, the aſſemblies, whoſe conſent was 
formerly requiſite; to the enacting of laws, were compoſed of three eſtates, the 
clergy, the nobility, and the commonalty, which formed ſo many members of the 
political body, of which the King was conſidered as the head. In England too, 


the Parliament was always conceived to conſiſt of three eſtates; but their | ſeparation 


was never ſo diſtin& as in other Kingdoms. A convocation, however, had always 
fate at the ſame time with the Parliament : Tho' they poſſeſſed not a negative voice 
inthe paſſing of laws, and aſſumed no farther power than that of impoſing taxes 
on the clergy. By reaſon of eccleſiaſtical preferments, which he could beſtow, the 
King's influence over the church was more conſiderable than over thelaity ; ſo that 
the ſubſidies, granted by the convocation, were uſually greater than thoſe voted by 
the Parliament. The church, therefore, was not diſpleaſed to depart tacitely from 
the right.of taxing. itſelf, and allow the Commons to lay impoſitions on eccleſi- 
aſtical revenues as on the reſt of the Kingdom. In recompence, two ſubſidies; . 
which the convocation had formerly granted, were remitted; and the parochial 
clergy were allowed to vote at elections. Thus the church of England made a bar- 
ter of power for profit. Their convocations, having DINE uſcleſs to the en, 
5 have been very much diſuſed of late years. T 
Wirn the utmoſt regret, the Dutch ſaw a war HT TO 1 they might 
read the moſt fatal conſequences, but which afforded no proſpect of advantage. 
Every art of negotiation they tried, before they would come to extremity. Their 
meaſures were at that time directed by John de Wir, a miniſter equally eminent 
for greatneſs of mind, for capacity, and for integrity. Tho? moderate in his pri- 
vate deportment, he knew how to adopt in his public councils that magnanimity, 
which ſuits the miniſter of a great ſtate. It was ever his maxim, that no indepen- 
dant government ſhould yield to another any evident point of ceaſon or equity; and 
that all ſuch conceſſions, ſo far from preventing war, ſerved to no other Purpoſe 


than to provoke freſh claims and inſolencies. his management, a ſpirit of union 
| Y 2 | was 


When Lavſon arri, and CbfhHRt Tate Tis fuſpicion of de Rope s enterprize, co * 

orders were iſſued for ſeizing all Dutch ſhips; and 135 fell into the hands of the 1 

Engliſh. Theſe were not confiſcated nor declared u till | afterwards, that wat 
Was proclaimed, | P 


be - HE Parliament, when met, hy, a opt Mat by far. that had ever been en 24h of No. 
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ſeſſion. 
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was: FOO in all the provinces 5 great ſums were levied; and a navy was equip- * 
1 compoſed of larger 0 n * nn. had « ever built 1 20 able to 


. ou n the fle et of England. V I og oe pa. i oy 


Wo 7 Gon þ as certain. \ Intelligence, e of © Rav $ enterprises, Rte . 5 
clared war againſt the States. His fleet, conſiſting of 114 ſail, beſides fire-ſhips 


and ketches, was commanded by the duke of Yorke, and under him by prince 


Rupert and the gallant earl of Sandwich. It had about 22,000 men on board. 
Obdam, who was admiral of the Dutch na" y, of nearly equal force, declined not 
the combat. In the heat of aktion, when engaged in cloſe fight with the duke of 
Yorke, Obdam's ſhip blew up. This accident much diſcouraged the Dutch, who 
fled towards their own coaft. Tromp alone, ſon of the famous admiral, killed 
during the Protectorſhip, bravely ſuſtained with his ſquadron the efforts of the 
Engliſh, and protected the rear of his countrymen, The vanquiſhed had nineteen 
ſhips ſunk and taken. T * victors loſt oa one. "Rf Jo DOTY died ſoon after 
of his wounds. 

affirmed, and witha great appearance « 8 FER this "ile Fat "ER 5 
deen rendered much more compleat, had not orders been iſſued to ſlacken ſail by 
Brounker, cne of the Duke's bedchamber, who pretended authority from his maſter. 
The Duke diſclaimed the orders; but Brounker never was ſufficiently puniſhed for 
his temerity . It is allowed, however, that the Duke behaved with great bravery 
during the action. He was long in the thickeſt of the fire. The earl of Fal- 
mouth, lord Muſkerry, and Mr. Boyle were killed by one ſhot at his ſide, and 
covered him all over with their brains and gore. And it is not likely, that, in 
A purſuit, where even perſons of inferior ſtation, and of the moſt. cowardly diſpo- | 
ſition, acquire courage, a commander ſh ſhould feel his ſpirits to fink. in him, 
and ſhould turn from t the > back of an N whoſe face he bad not been afraid to | 


encounter. 55 5 
Tus diſaſter threw 1 Dutch ; into confiex ation, = 1 de Wir, wha 
city, in order to ſupport 


was the ſoul of all their councils, to exert his military c. 


the declining courage of his countrymen. He went on board the fleet, which he 


took under his command; and he ſoon remedied all thoſe diſorders, which had been 
occaſioned by the late miforturie: - The genius of this man was of the moſt ex- 
tenſive nature. He quickly became as much maſter of naval affairs, as if he had 
from his infancy been educated in them; and he even improved ſome parts of pilotage | 


and ſailing, "oi ner what n men bas in den arts had ever been able to attain. 
ES 1 HE | 


1 Herne ſufficiently 3 accounts for Brounkin' > impunity, by informing us, that be was a favorite of 
the dutcheſs of Cleveland, the King's favorite miſtreſs, 5 
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8 1＋ ur n of the Dutch ame their allies to act for their affſtance Chap, . 1 
"+ ſupport. The King of France was engaged. 1 in a defenſive alliance with the * I 
States; but as his naval force was yet in its infancy, he was extremely averſe, at Rupture with 
that time, from the entering into war with ſo formidable a power as England. He Fn 
tried long to mediate a peace betwixt the two parties, and for that purpoſe ſent . 
an embaſſy to London, which returned without effecting any thing. Lord Hol- 
lis, the Engliſh ambaſſador at Paris, endeayored to draw over Lewis to the ſide of 
England; and in his maſter's name, made him the moſt tempting offers, Charles 
was content to abandon all the Spaniſh Low Countries to the French, without 
pretending to a foot of ground for himſelf; provided Lewis would allow him to 
1 purſue his advantages againſt the Dutch. But the French Monarch, tho' the 
- conqueſt of that valuable territory was the chief object of his ambition, rejected „ 
the offer as contrary to his intereſt : He thought, that, if the Engliſh had once F 
eſtabliſhed an uncontroleable dominion over the ſea and over commerce, they 
would ſoon be able to render his acquiſitions a very dear purchaſe to him. When 
de Lionne, the French ſecretary, aſſured Van Buninghen, ambaſſador of the 
States, that this offer had been preſſed on his maſter during ſix months. I can 
“ readily believe it,” replied the PERO. * I am ſenſible that it is the ancereſt — 
« -of England . ks 15 
Sven were the eſtabliſhed maxims at chat time 1 regard to the intereſts of 
Princes. It muſt however be allowed, that the politics of ( Charles in making this 
offer were not a little hazardous. The extreme weakneſs of Spain would have. ren- 
dered the French conqueſts eaſy and infallible: But the vigor of the Dutch, it might 
be foreſeen, would make the ſucceſs of the Engliſh much more precarious. And 
even were the naval force of Holland totally annihilated, the acquiſition of the * 
Dutch commerce to England could not be relied on as a certain conſequence; nor 
is trade a conſtant attendant of power, but depends on e other, and ſome of 
them very delicate, circumſtances. | 
\  Tro' the King of France was reſolyed to ſupport the Hollanders i in that unequal 
ce in which they were engaged; he yet protracted his declaration, and em- 
ployed the time in naval preparations, both in the Ocean and the Mediterranean. 
The King of Denmark meanwhile was reſolved not to remain an idle ſpectator of 
the conteſt between the maritime powers. The part, which he acted was the moſt 
extraordinary. He made a ſecret agreement with Charles to ſeize all the Dutch 
ſhips in his harbors, and to ſhare the ſpoils with the Engliſh, provided they would 
aſſiſt him in executing this meaſure. In order to encręaſe his prey, be perfidi- 


oully invited all the os Hips to ks NE: in his ports; and accordingly, 
| 


„D“ Fſtrades, 1gth of December, 1664. + Id. 95 of Auguſt, 1665. r x 


A His avidity in endeavoring to engroſ the whole booty, the Engliſh admiral, tho 


6 H IST 


| kinda ahi « Engliſh navy (the L L 


_ him; and the Dutch, 1 bad Jelzuey! ro e eue, made a 95 


0 ilbert Talbot, the Engliſh envoy, © an offenſive alliance againſt the States; and at 


the very ſame time, his reſident at the Hague, by his orders, concluded an offen. 


Rupture with five alliance againſt England. To this laſt alliance he adhered, probably from 
Deamark. 


tony WE growing power of this iſland; and he ſeized and confiſcated all the 


and threatened every moment a conjunction with the Hollanders. That Prince 
ſtipulated to affiſt his allies with a fleet of thirty ſail; and he received in return a 


Fa ſubſidy of 1,500,000 crowns; of which 300, ooo were payed by Fi rance. | 


_ withavery cold reception. That Monarchy was ſunk into a great degree of weak- 
neſs, and was menaced with an invaſion from France; yet could not any motive 


to the French; all theſe offences fonk fo deep into the mind 'of the Spaniſh Mo- 
narch, that no motive of intereſt was ſufficient to outweigh them. : 


©  prelate, a man of reſtleſs enterprize and ambition, had entertained, a violent ani- 
moſity againſt the States; and he was eaſily engaged, by the promiſe of ſubſidies 
from England, to make an incurſion on that Republic. Mith a tumultuary army 
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t, very elehly 1 had put into Bergen. Sandwich, A now 
uke having gone aſhore) diſpatched Sir The- 
mas Tiddiman withs ſquadron to attack them; but whether from the King of Den- 
mark's delay in ſending orders to the governor, or, what is more probable, from 


e behaved with great bravery, failed of his purpoſe. The Daniſh governor fired 


""_— refiſtance. 


Tut King of D POV OP ſ my of his at: eben with Sir 


Engliſh ſhips in his harbors. This was a very ſenſible check to the advantages, 
which Charles had cbtained over the Dutch. Not only a great blow was given 
to the Engliſh commerce: The King of Denmark's naval force was conſiderable, 


2 


"Tat King endeavored to counterbal lance theſe con federacies by acquiring new ̃ 
friends and allies. He had difpatched Sir Richard Fanſhaw into Spain, who met 


prevail with Philip to enter into a cordial friendſhip with England. Charles's alli- 
ance with Portugal, the detention of Jamaica and Tangiers, the ſale of Dunkirk 1 


THe biſhop of Munſter was the only ally, that Charles could acquire. That 


of near 20,000 men, he invaded her territories, and met with weak reſiſtance. The 
land forces of the States were as feeble and ill. governed, as their fleets were gallant 
and formidable. But after committing great ravages in ſeveral of the provinces, 
the warlike prelate found, that a ſtop was put to his progreſs, He had not military 
{kill ſufficient to improve the advantages, which fortune had offered him. The 
King of France ſent a body of 6000 men to oppoſe him: Subſidies were not re- 
3 remitted from England; 0 many of his troops deſerted for want of pay: | 
* ene * 


„5 


come home in ſafety: Their harbors were crowded with mereh 


at home was appeaſe : The young Prince of Orange had put himſelf under che 
executed 


And on the FLOG he v was Fat to ebe a Ec e ater the aids of Hite; 


: On the firſt ſurmize of his intentions, Sir William Temple was ſent from London 
With money to fix him i in 5 1 alliance; but found, that he had arrived to [i 
| late. 5 L . | 2 F 1 5 : : 35 652 ag 5 3 WOT 76 J of i: 5 1 ; : 8 
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great admrial, was arrived from his expedition to Guinea: The 


int ſhips: 


tuition of the States of Holland, and of de Wit, their penſionary, a 


5 al theſe: ar dt ereunmitaillhs,” ndtrioad b 
ute to exert themſelves to the utmoſt in their own defence: De Ruyter, their 
r India fleet was 


his truſt with great honor and fidelity: And the animoſity, which they entertained 


a againſt the attack of the Engliſh, ſo unprovoked, as they thought it, made them 
hope for better ſucceſs | in their next enterprize. Suc 
common cauſe, that,. in order the better to man the fleet, all er r . were 


prohibited to ſail, and even the fiſheries were totally ſuſpen Jed®. 


vigor was exerted” in the 


Tux Engliſh likewiſe continued in the ſame diſpoſition ; 3 "tho? TOY more 


grievous calamity had joined itfelf t to that of war. The P ue had broke out in 
London; and that with ſuch violence as to cut off, in leſs than a year, near 
100, 00 inhabitants. . The King was I... to ſummon 25 thy Pramet at 
Oxford. „ ii 5 

The good agreement an ede betuitt the ; 


ing ind the | net 


| They, 0 on. their part, unanimouſly. voted him the ſupply demanded, twelve hun- 
dted and fifty thouſand pounds, to be levied in two years by monthly aſſeſſments. 


And he, to gratify them, paſſed the famous five · mile- act, which has given occa- 
ſion to ſuch grievous and ſuch Juſt complaints : The church, under pretext of 
guarding Monarchy againſt its inveterate enemies, perſevered in the project of 


10th of Ofton- 
ber; 
New ſeſſion. 


Five-mile- act 


_ wracking its own enmity againſt the Nonconformiſts. It was enacted, that no 


diſſenting teacher, who took not the non- reſiſtance oath above- mentioned, ſhould, 


except upon: the road, come within. five miles of any corporation, or of any place, 


where he had preached after the act of oblivion. The penalty was a fine of fifty 


unds, and ſix months impriſonment. By ejecting the Noneonformiſt miniſters 


from their churches, and prohibiting all feparate congregations, they had been 


. an e was dale * to ae them of all means of ſubſiſt- 


rendered incapable of gaining any livelihood by their ſpiritual profeſſion. And 
now, under color of removing them from places, where their influence might be 


ENCE... 


'* Tromp's life... D) Kab b IR 


C7 E on 'Y 1 or G R EAT BRITAIN. 


Chap: mn. et H 2d not the ſpirit of the nation undergon 5 va change, theſe violences were 
wh pos to the molt furious perfecution.” 
8 "Howevzs prevalent the ierarchy, this 120 pad not e inten. | 
| Beſides ſeveral peers, attached to the old Parliamentary party, Southampton him- 


felf, tho? Clarendon's great friend, expreſſed his diſapprobation of theſe meaſures. 


ty, not diſcouraged with this oppoſition, introduced into the- 


But the church part | 
Houſe of Commons a bill for impoſing the oath of non · reſiſtance on the whole 


2 of Ofto- nation. It was rejected a 05 three voices. F A Parliament, after a hen ort ' 
E was "MY . 8 . 
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Arrkx France had na war, . Eoglad was as evide ty nech in force. 
ver ſhe poſſeſſed this advantage by her ſituation, that ſhe divided the fleets of 
her enemies, and might be able, by ſpeedy and well. concerted operations, to pre- 
vent their conjunction. But ſuch was the unhappy conduct of her commanders, 
or ſuch the want of intelligence in her miniſters, that this eircumſtance turned 
rather to her prejudice. Lewis had given orders to the duke of Beaufort, his 
admiral, to fail from Toulon; and the F rench ſquadron, under bis command, 
conſiſting of above forty fail *, was now commonly ſuppoſed to be entering the 
channel. The Dutch fleet, to the number of ſeventy 7 was at ſea, under the 
command of de Ruyter and Tromp, in order to join him. The duke of Albe- 
marle and Prince Rupert commanded the Engliſh fleet, which exceeded not ſe- 
_ venty four ſail. Albemarle, who, from his ſucceſſes under the Protector ſnip, 

had too much learned to deſpiſe the enemy, propoſed to detach Prince Rupert 
- with twenty ſhips, in order to oppoſe the duke of Beaufort. Sir George Ayſcue, 
: | well acquainted with the bravery and conduct of de Ruyter, proteſted againſt the 
temerity of this reſolution: But Albemarle's authority prevailed. The remain- 
der of the Engliſh ſet ſail to give battle to the Dutch; who, ſeeing the enemy 
advance quickly upon them, cut their cables, and prepared for the combat. The 
battle, which enſued, is one of the moſt memorable, which we read of in ſtory”; 5 
whether we conſider its duration, or the deſperate courage, with which it was 
four days fought. Albemarle made here ſome atonement by his valor for the raſhneſs of 
the attempt. No youth, animated by glory and ambitious hopes, could exert 
himſelf more than did this man, who was now in the decline of life, and who 
had reached the ſummit of honors. We ſhall not enter minutely into particulars. 
It will be ſufficient to mention the chief events of each day's engagement. i 
Is the firſt day, Sir William Berkeley, vice admiral, leading the van, fell into 


the thickeſt of the enemy, was over- os an his whip — He himſelf 
was 


1ſt of June. 


2 *D Eftrades, 725 of May 1696. 
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was hs dead 1 in his bc. all 3 with blood. The Faglith. had the Chap. 
weather · gage of the enemy; but as the wind blew fo high, that they could not 
uſe their lower tire, they received ſmall advantage from this circumſtance, The 
Dutch ſhot, kowever, fell chiefly on their fails and rigging ; and few ſhips were 
ſunk or much damaged. Chain ſhot was at that time a new invention; and 
commonly attributed to de Wit. Sir John Harman exerted himſelf extremely 
this day. The Dutch admiral, Evertz, was killed i in engaging him. Darkneſs 
_ parted the combatants. 

In the ſecond day, the wind was ſomewhat 1 and the combat became 
more ſteddy and more terrible. The Engliſh now found, that the moſt heroic 
valor cannot compenſate the ſuperiority of numbers, againſt an enemy who is 
well conducted, and who is not defective in courage. De Ruyter and Van Tromp, 

rivals in glory and enemies from faction, exerted themſelves in emulation of each 
other; and de Ruyter had the advantage of diſengaging and ſaving his antagoniſt 
who had been ſurrounded by the Engliſh, and was in the moſt imminent danger. 
Sixteen freſh ſhips joined the Dutch fleet during the action: And the Engliſh 
vVere fo ſhattered, that their fighting ſhips were reduced to twenty eight, and they 
found themſelves obliged to retreat towards their own coaſt, The Dutch followed 
them, and were juſt on the point of renewing the combat ; when a 28 8 5 
came a little before night, prevented the engagement. 
Nxxr morning, the Engliſh were neceſſitated to continue their 1 retreat; and a 
proper diſpoſition was made for that purpoſe. The ſhattered ſhips were ordered 
to ſtretch a- head; and ſixteen of the moſt entire followed them in good order, 
and kept the enemy in awe. Albemarle bimſelf cloſed the rear, and preſented an 
vndaunted countenance to his victorious foes. The earl of Offory, ſon to Or- 
mond, a gallant youth, who ſought honor and danger i in every action thro'out 
Europe, was then on board the admiral. To him, Albemarle confeſſed his inten- 
tion rather to blow up his ſhip and periſh rener chan yield to the enemy. Oſ- 
ſory applauded this deſperate reſolution. 

ABourT two o'clock, the Dutch had come up with their enemy, and were ready 
to renew the fight; when a new fleet was deſcried from the ſouth, crowding all 
their fails to reach the ſcene of action. The Dutch flattered themſelves that 
Beaufort was arrived, to cut off the retreat of the vanquiſhed : The Engliſh 
hoped, that Prince Rupert had come, to turn the ſcale of action. Albemarle, 
who had received intelligence of the Prince's approach, bent his courſe towards 
him. Unhappily, Sir George Ayſcue, in a ſhip of a hundred guns, the largeſt 

in the fleer, ſtruck on the Galloper ſands, and could receive no aſſiſtance from 
his friends, who were haſtening to Join the reinforcement, He could not even 
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25th of july. 
Pictory of the 
Engliſh, 


„ what a-wretch am 1? among ſo many thouſand bullets, is there not one to put 


* 


10 | HISTORY. or GREAT BRITAIN. 


_ the conſolation of periſhing gloriouſſy, and revenging bis death on his ene- 

They were preparing fireſhips to attack him, and he was obliged to ſtrike. 
The Engliſh failors, ſeeing the Ys" wr the utmoſt ane ſurtendeted 
themſelves priſoners. | „„ . 
ALBEMARLE and Prince Rupert were now b Sd to face the enemy; 1 and 


next morning, the battle began afreſh, with more equal force than ever, and 


with equal rates After long cannonading, the fleets came to a more cloſe com- 
bat; which was continued with great e til parted YT a. . 1 Eng- 
liſh retired firſt into their harbors. Da 

Tro' the Engliſh, by their obſtinate courage, reaped the chief TREE in this 
engagement, it is ſomewhat uncertain, who obtained the victory. The Hollan- 
ders took a few ſhips ; and having ſome appearances of W expreſſed their 
ſatisfaction by all the figns of triumph and rejoicing. But as the Engliſh fleet 
was repaired in a little time, and put to ſea more formidable than ever, together 
with many of thoſe ſhips, which the Dutch had boaſted to have burned or deſ- 
troyed; all Europe ſaw that thoſe two brave nations were engaged in in a conteſt, 
which was never likely, on either fide, to prove deciſive. = 
Ir was the conjunction of the French alone, which could give the ſuperiority | 
to the Dutch. In order to facilitate this conjunction, de Ruyter, having repaired 
the fleet, poſted himſelf at the mouth of the Thames. The Engliſh under Prince 
Rupert and Albemarle were not long in coming to the attack. The numbers of 


each fleet amounted to about eighty ſail ; and the valor and experience of the com- 


dnnn, as well as of the ſeamen, WERE the engagement fierce and obſtinate. 
Sir Thomas Allen, who commanded the white ſquadron of the Engliſh, attacked 
the Dutch van, whom he entirely routed ; and he killed the three admirals who 
commanded it. Van Tromp engaged Sir Jeremy Smith; and during the heat of 
action, he was. ſeparated from de Ruyter and the main body, whether hy. ac- 
cident or defign was never certainly known. De Ruyter, with great conduct 


and valor, +4 the combat againſt the main body. of the Engliſh ; and tho? 


overpowered by numbers, kept his ſtation, till night ended the engagement, 
Next day, finding the Dutch fleet ſcattered and diſcouraged, his high ſpirit was 
obliged to ſubmit to a retreat, which yet he conducted with ſuch ſkill as to ren- 
der it equally honorable to him as the greateſt victory. Full of indignation how- 
ever for yielding the ſuperiority to the enemy, he frequently exclaimed, << My God ! | 


an end to my miſerable life? One de Witte, his ſon in law, who ſtood near, 
exhorted him, ſince he ſought death, to turn upon the Engliſh, and render his 
fe a dear purchaſe to the victors, But de Ruyter eſteemed it more worthy a 


brave 


1 
"7 


| bis country. All that night and next day, the Engliſh preſſed upon the rear of 
the Dutch; and it was chiefly by the ee 1715 of de ee that the latter 


ſaved themſelves in their harbors. 
Tux loſs of the Hollanders in this 28180 was not very RE but as the 


two admirals had broke out into violent animoſities, and engaged all the officers on 
one ſide or other, the conſternation, which took place, was very great among the 
Provinces. Tromp's commiſſion was at laſt taken from him; but tho? ſeveral cap- 
tains had miſbehaved, they were ſo protected by their friends in the magiſtracy of 
the towns, that moſt of them eſcaped puniſhment, many were ſtill continued in 
their commands. Such relaxation ya diſcipline ! is but too 1 an GE of 2 


_ republican government. : 


Tux Engliſh now rode ken e maſters of the 5 dd inſulted the Dutch 
in their harbors. A detachment under Holmes was ſent into the road of VIie, 
and burned a hundred and forty merchantmen, two men of war, together with Bran- 
daris, a large and rich village on the coaſt. The merchants, who loſt by this en- 
terprize, uniting themſelves to the Orange faction, exclaimed againſt an adminiſ- 


tration, which, they pretended, had brought ſuch diſgrace and ruin on their 


country. None but the firm and intrepid mind of de Wir could have ae 
itſelf under ſuch a complication of calamities. 
Tux King of France, apprehenſive that the Dutch would fink under their miſ- 


fortuhes ; ; at leaſt, that de Wit, his friend, might be diſpoſſeſſed of the adminiſ- 


tration, haſtened the advance of the duke of Beaufort. The Dutch fleet likeways 


was again equipped; and under the command of de Ruyter cruiſed near the 


Straits of Dover. Prince Rupert with the Engliſh navy, now ſtronger than ever, 
came full fail upon them. The Dutch admiral thought proper to decline the 
combat, and retired into St. John's Road near Bulloigne, Here he ſheltered him- 
ſelf, both from the Engliſh, and from a furious ſtorm, which aroſe. Prince Ru- 
pert too was obliged to retire into St. Helens ; where he ſtayed ſome time, in or- 
der to repair the damages, which he had ſuſtained. Mean while the duke of 
Beaufort proceeded up the channel, and paſſed the Engliſh fleet unperceived; but 
he found not the Dutch, as he expected. De Ruyter had been ſeized with a fever : 
Many of the chief officers had fallen into ſickneſs : A contagious diſtemper was 


ſpred thro? the whole fleet: And the States thought it neceſſary to recall them into 


their harbors, before the my ſhould be refitted. The French King, anxious 


for his navy, which, with © much care and induſtry, he had lately built, diſ- 
patched orders to. Beaufort, to make the beſt of his way to Breſt. That admiral 


1 | had 
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1a. HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN, 


Chap. IT: had again the good . to paſs the Engliſh. 'One hip alone, the Ruby, fu 
5 into the hands of the enemy. 
: 3d 1 me ths war continued without any decifive . * a dreadful 
Fire of Lon. calamity happened in London, which threw the people into great conſternation, 
don. A fire, breaking out in a baker's houſe near the bridge, ſpred itſelf on all ſides 
with ſuch rapidity, that no efforts could-extinguiſh it, till it laid in aſhes a conſi- 
derable part of the city. The inhabitants were reduced to be ſpectators of their 
own ruin; and were purſued from ſtreet to ſtreet by the flames, which unex- 
pectedly gathered round them. Three days and nights did the fire advance; 
and it was only by the blowing up of houſes, that it was at laſt extinguiſhed. 
The King and Duke uſed their utmoſt endeavors to ſtop the progreſs of the flames; 
but all their induſtry. was fruitleſs. About four hundred . and thirteen. 


thouſand houſes were reduced to aſhes. - ; 

Tux cauſes of this calamity were evident. The narrow 8 af 1 the: 

honſe built entirely of timber, the dry ſeaſon, and a violent eaſt wind which: 

blew z theſe were ſo many concurring circumſtances, which rendered it eaſy to 

aſſign the cauſe of the deſtruction, that enſued. But the people were not ſatiſ- 

fied with this obvious aecount. Prompted by blind rage, ſome aſcribed the guilt 

to the Republicans, others to the Catholics; tho' it is not eaſy to conceive how 

the burning of London could ſerve the purpoſes of either party. As the Papiſts 
93 5 were the chief objects of public deteſtation, the rumory which threw the guilt on: 
them, was. more favorably received by the people. No proof however, or even. 
preſumption, after the ſtricteſt enquiry by a committee of Parliament, ever ap- 

peared to authorize ſuch a calumny ; yet in order to give countenance to the po- 


pular prejudice, the inſcription, engraved by authority on the monument, aſ- 
eribed this calamity to that hated ſect. This claufe was erazed by order of King 


James, when he came to the throne; but after the revolution it was replaced. So 
credulous, as well as obſtinate, are the een in believing every . which 7 
foſters their prevailing. paſſion... 

Taz fire of London, tho” at that time a great akin, has proved in the ifſ- 
fue beneficial both to the city and the kingdom. The city was rebuilt in a very 
little time; and care was taken to make the ſtreets wider and more regular than 
before. A diſcretionary power was aſſumed by the King to regulate the diſtribu- 
tion of the buildings, and to forbid the uſe of lath and timber, the materials, of | 
which the houſes were formerly compoſed: The neceſſity was fo urgent; and 
the occaſion ſo extraordinary, that no exceptions were made to an exerciſe of 


. Which otherwiſe might have been- eſteemed illegal. Had the King 
1 been 


7 


"008+ 


A * 1 E s 


15 Denies to carry his power ſtill Aude, La 6 1 e e 


pate regularity, and entirely upon one plan; he had much contributed to the 166. 4s 


convenience, as well as embelliſhment of the city. Great advantages, however, 
have refulted from the alterations; tho” not carried to the full length. London 
became much more healthy after the fire. The plague, which uſed to break out 
with great fury twice or thrice every century, and indeed was always eee in 
ſome corner of the eity, has not once diſcovered itſelf ſince that calamity.” | 
Tux Parliament met ſoon after, and gave the ſanction of law to thoſe ie 
tions made by royal authority; as well as appointed commiſſioners for deciding all 
thoſe queſtions of property, which might ariſe from the fire. They likewiſe 
voted a ſupply of 1,800,000 pounds to be levied, partly by a poll-bill, partly by 
aſſeſſments. Tho' their enquiry brought out no proofs, which could fix on the” 
|  Papiſts the burning of London, the general averſion againſt that ſect ſtil pre- 
vailed; and complaipts were made, probably without much foundation, of its „ 
dangerous progreſs. Charles, at the deſire of the Commons, iſſued a proclama 
tion for the baniſhment of all prieſts and jeſuites; ; but the bad execution of this. 5 
as well as of former edicts, deſtroyed all confidence in his ſincerity, whenever he 
pretended an averſion towards the Catholic religion. | Whether ſuſpicions of this 
nature had diminiſhed the King's popularity is uncertain; but it appears, that the 1667. 
ſupply was voted much later than Charles expected, or even than the public ne- | 
cellities ſeemed to require. The intrigues of the duke of Buckingham, a man 
who wanted only ſteadineſs to render. him extremely dangerous, had ſomewhat 
embarraſſed the meaſures of the court: And this was the firſt time that the King 
found any conſiderable reaſon to complain of a failure of confidence in this Houſe of 
Commons. The riſing ſymptoms of ill humor tended, no doubt, to quicken che 
ſteps, which were already making towards a peace with foreign enemies. 
 CHaRLEs: began to be ſenſible, that all the ends, for which the war had REED 
undertaken, were likely to prove entirely ineffectual. The Dutch, even when: Advances to- 
alone, had defended themſelves with great vigor, and were every day improving d Peace. 
in their military ſkill: and preparations. Tho? their trade had ſuffered extremely, 
their extenſive credit enabled them to levy prodigious ſums ; and while the ſea- 
men of England loudly: complained of want of pay, the Dutch navy was regu- 
| larly. ſupplyed with every. thing requiſite for its ſubſiſtance. As two powerful 
Kings: now ſupported them, every place, from the extremity of Norway to the 
coaſts of Bayonne, was become hoſtile to the Engliſn. And Charles, neither 
fond of action, nor ſtimulated by any violent ambition, gladly ſought for means 
of reſtoring tranquillity to his people, heartily diſguſted with a war, which, be- 


ing ned with the Pe and fire, had proved.ſo. fruitleſs and deſtructive. 
| Tux 
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Dun Giſt e towards. an celtic were made by England. When 


the King ſent for the body of Sir William Berkeley, he inſiauated to \ the States his 
deſire of peace on reaſonable terms; and their anſwer correſponded i in the ſame 
amicable intentions. Charles, however, to maintain the appearance of ſuperio- 
_ rity, till inſiſted, that the States ſhould, treat at London; and they agreed to 
make him this compliment ſo far as concerned themſelves : : But being Sengaged | in 
alliance with two crowned heads, they could not, they ſaid, prevail with theſe to 

_ depart.in that reſpect from their dignity, On a ſudden, the King went ſo far on 
the other ſide as to offer the ſending ambaſſadors to the Hague; but this propoſal, 
which ſeemed honorable to the Dutch, was meant only to divide and diſtract 
them, by affording the Engliſh an opportunity to carry on caba's with the diſaf- 


= : fected party. I he offer was. therefore. rejected ; and conferences were ſecretly 
held in the Queen mother's. apartments at Paris, where the pretenſions of both 


parties were diſcuſſed. The Dutch made very equitable propoſals ; either that all 
things ſhould be reſtored to the ſame condition, in which they ſtood before the 


war; or that both Parties ſhould continue in poſſeſſion, of. their preſent acquiſiti- 


ons. l Charles accepted the latter offer; and almoſt every thing was adjuſted, ex- 
cept the diſputes with regard to the iſle of Polerone. This iſland lies in the Faſt 
Indies, and was formerly valuable for its product of. ſpices. The Engliſh had 
been maſters of it; but were dif] poſſeſſed at the time when the violences had been 
committed againſt them at Amboyna. Cromwel had ſtipulated to have it re. 
ſtored; and che Hollanders, having firſt entirely deſtroyed all the ſpice trees, 


aint n, that they had executed the treaty, but that the Engliſh had been anew 


expelled during the courſe of the war. Charles renewed bis pretenſions to this 


ifland; and as the reaſons on both ſides began to multiply, and ſeemed to require 


along diſcuſſion, it was agreed to transfer che treaty to * other place; 28 
Charles made choice of Breda. | 
Ton Hollis and Henry Coventry were ts Fnelifh den They i im- 
| mediately defired, that a ſuſpenſion of arms ſhovld be agreed to, till the ſeveral 


claims could be adjuſted : But this propoſal, ſeemingly ſo natural, was rejected 
by the intereſt of de Wit. That penetrating and active miniſter; thorowly ac- 


quainted with the characters of Princes and the ſituation of affairs, had diſcovered 


an opportunity of ſtriking a blow, which might at once reſtore to the Dutch the 
honor loſt during the war, and ſeverely revenge thoſe injuries, whach he aſcribed 


i 


to the wanton ambition and injuſtice of the Engliſh. | | 
WraTEver projects might have been formed by Charles for ſecreting the money 


granted him by Parliament, he had hitherto failed in his intention. The expen- 


ces 
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ces of ſach vaſt armaments had need all the ſupplies *; och even a great | 
debt was contracted to the ſeamen. The laſt ſupply, e e of 1,800,000 
pounds, the King was reſolved to fave as far as poſſible; and to employ it for 


payment of his. debts, as well thoſe occaſioned by the war, as thoſe which either | 


neceſſity, or pleaſure, or generoſity had formerly engaged him to contract. He 
obſerved, that the Dutch had been with great reluftance forced into the war, and 
that the events of it were not ſuch as to inſpire them with great deſire of its con- 
tinuance, The French, he knew, had been engaged into hoſtilities by no other: 
motive than that of ſupporting their allies; and were now more deſirous than ever 
of putting an end to the quarrel. The differences between the parties were ſo in · 
conſiderable, that the concluſion of peace appeared abſolutely infallible; and no- 
thing but forms, or at leaſt ſome vain points of honor, ſeemed to remain for the 
ambaſſadors at Breda to diſcuſs. In this ſituation, Charles, allured by the 38 8 
pect of gain, raſhly remitted his Feen and expoſed England to one of 
the greateſt affronts, which it ever received. Two ſmall ſquadrons alone were: 
equipped; and during a war with ſuch potent and martial enemies, every thing: 
was left almoſt in the ſame ſituation as in times of the moſt profound tranquillity. 


Ds Wir protracted the negotiations at Breda, and haſtened the naval prepara- 


tions. The Dutch flect appeared in the Thames under the command of de Ruy- 
ter, and threw the Engliſn into the utmoſt conſternation. A chain had been 


drawn croſs the river Medway ; ſome fortifications. had been added to Sheerneſs 


and Upnore caſtle : But all theſe preparations were unequal to the preſent neceſ-- 
ſity. Sheerneſs was ſoon taken; nor could it be ſaved. by the valor of Sir Ed- 
ward Sprague, who defended it. Having the advantage of a ſpring tyde and an 


eaſlerly wind, the Dutch furiouſly preſſed on, and broke the chain, tho? fortifyed 


by ſome ſhips, which had been there ſunk by order of the Duke of Albemarle. 
They burned the three ſhips, which lay to guard the chain, the Mathias, -the 
Unity, and the Charles the fifth. After damaging ſeveral veſſels, and poſſeſſing 


themſelves of the hull of the Royal Charles, which the Engliſh had burned, they 
advanced with fix. men of war, and five fire ſhips as far as Upnore caſtle, where 


they burned the Royal Oak, the Loyal London, and the Great James. Captain 
Pouglas, who commanded on board the Royal Oak, periſhed in the flames, tho 
he had an eaſy opportunity of eſcaping. © Never was it known,” he ſaid, 
that a Douglas had left his poſt without orders T.“ The Hollanders el don 


the 


| * The Dutch had ſpent on the war near 40 millions of livres a year, above, 3 millions ſterling : A 
much greater ſum than had been granted by the Parliament. D' Eftrades, 2 f December 16653 
iſt of January 1666. Temple, vol. i. p. 71. It was probably the want of money which engaged 


the King to pay the ſeamen with tickets; a contrivance e which proved o much to their loſs. 
+ Temple, vol. ii. p. 41, | 


oth of 8 
Diſgrace at 
mm 


ET . 1 the Medway. without receiving a aan and it was ds, 
=_ ooo 685 that they might next tyde advance up the Thames, and extend their hoſtilities even 
5 do the bridge of London. Nine ſhips were funk at Woolwich, four at Blackwall : 

Eo - Platforms. were Taifed | in many places, furniſhed with artillery : The train bands 
wer out ery place was full of the utmoſt diſorder. The Dutch 
failed next to Portſmouth, where they made a fruitleſs attempt: They met with 
no better ſucceſs at Plymouth: They inſulted Harwich: They failed again 
up the Thames as far as Tilbury, where they were repulſed, The whole coaſt 
was in alarm; and had the French thought proper at this time to join the Dutch 


. 5 8 fleet, and to invade England, conſequences the moſt fatal might juſtly have been 


=. 3 apprehended. But Lewis bad no intention to puſh the victory to ſuch extremities. 
VVA 1 His intereft required, that a ballance ſhoulc e kept betwixt the two maritime or” H 
: i ntrouled ſuperiority ſhould be given to either. 5 . 
= Gai AT aden prevailed amongſt the Engliſh, to ſee an enemy, — 14 
they regarded as inferior, whom they had expected totally to ſubdue, and over A 
: whom they had gained many honorable advantages, now of a ſudden ride undiſ- A 


puted maſters of the ocean, burn their ſhips in their very harbors, fill every part 
with confuſion, and ſtrike a terror into the capital itſelf. But tho' the cauſe of all 
theſe diſaſters could be aſcribed neither to bad fortune, to the miſconduct of ad- 
mirals, nor the miſbehavior of ſeamen, but ſolely to the avarice, at leaſt to the 
improvidence, of the government; no dangerous ſymptoms of diſcontent appeared, 
and no attempt for an inſurrection was made by any of thoſe numerous ſectaries, 
who had been ſo openly branded for their rebellious e and who upon that 
ſuppoſition. had been treated with ſuch ſeverity . 

I x the preſent diſtreſs, two expedients were embraced: An army of 12,000 
men was ſuddenly levyed; and the Parliament, tho” it lay under prorogation, was 
ſummoned to meet. The Houſes were very thin; and the only vote, which the 

Commons paſſed, Was an addreſs for breaking the army ; which was complyed 
with: This expreſſion of a jealouſy not ill-grounded, ſhewed the court what they 
night expect from chat e ; and it was chought moſt e to prorague 
2355 till next winter. _ «Ze 

Bur the figning the treaty at Breda 3 che King from his preſe difli- 

2 culties. The Engliſh ambaſſadors received orders to recede from thoſe demands, 
da. which, however frivolous in themſelves, - could not now be yielded, without ac- 
| knowleging a ſuperiority in the enemy. Polerone remained with the Dutch; ſa- 
tisfaction for the thips, Bonaventure and Good. hope, the Pete grounds of 

| the 

Some Noncontorndll however, d in Scotland and docket had 18 a comeſpondence with 


" HO — - the States, and had entertained projects for inſurrections, but they were too weak even to {tempt the 
execution of them, D' ane, 13th of S 1665. 1 
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acquiſition of New-York, a ſettlement ſo important by its ſituation, was the chief 
advantage, which the Engliſh reaped from a war, where the national character of 
bravery had ſhone out with great luſtre, but where the miſconduct of the * 
4 ment, eſpecially in the concluſion, had been no leſs apparent. 


ts . was no longer inſiſted on; Acadie was yielded to the French. The I 1. 5 


To appeaſe the people by ſome ſacrifice ſeemed requiſite before the meeting of the 2 "i 


Parliament; and the prejudices of the nation plainly pointed out the victim. The fall 
Chancellor was at this time much expoſed. to the hatred of the public, and of every 
party, which divided the nation. All the numerous ſectaries regarded him as their de- 
termined enemy; and aſcribed, to his advice and influence, thoſe perſecuting laws, to 
Which they had ſo long been expoſed. The Catholics knew, that, while he retained 
any authority, all their credit with the King and the Duke would be entirely uſeleſs 
to them, nor muſt they ever expect any favor or indulgence. Even the Royaliſts, 
diſappointed in their ſanguine hopes of preferment, threw a great load of envy on 
Clarendon, into whoſe hands the King ſeemed at firſt to have reſigned the whole 
power of government. The ſale of Dunkirk, the bad payment of the ſeamen, the- 
diſgrace at Chatham, the unſucceſsful concluſion of the war ; all theſe misfortunes 
were charged on the chancellor, who, tho* he had ever oppoſed the rupture with 
Holland, thought it ſtill his duty to juſtify what he could not prevent. A build- 
ing likewiſe of more expence and magnificence than his ſlender fortune could 
afford, being unwarily undertaken by him, much expoſed him to public reproach, 


as if he had acquired great riches by e The . Ng it commonly 
the appellation of Dunkirk Houſe. _ 


Tux King himſelf, who had always more N 8 loved the ain: 
was now totally eſtranged from him. Amidſt the diſſolute manners of the court, 
that miniſter {till maintained an inflexible dignity, and would not ſubmit to any 
condeſcenſions, which he deemed unworthy his age and character. Buckingham, 
a man of profligate morals, happy in his talent of ridicule, but expoſed in his own 
conduct to all the ridicule, which he threw on others, ſtill made him the ob- 
ject of his raillery, and gradually leſſened in the King that regard, which he bore 
his miniſter. When any difficulties aroſe, either for want of power or money, the 
blame was till caſt on him, who, it was believed, had carefully at the reſtoration 
checked all laviſh conceſſions to the King. And what perhaps touched Charles 
more nearly, he found 1 in e it is ſaid, obſtacles to bis Pleaſure a as well as 
to his ambition. 


Tux King viſcaltel with the honiely "IE of his ſpouſe, and 4 of hav- 
iog children, had hearkened to propoſals of obtaining a divorce, on pretext either 
- of her being pre-engaged to ADRs or of having made a vow of NY before her 

Voz. II. | n marriage. 
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atriags, He was farther ſtimulated by his paffion | for Mrs. Stuart, daughter to a 


Scotch gentleman; a lady of great beauty, and whoſe virtue he had hitherto found 


impregnable: But Clarendon, apprehenſive of the conſequences attending a diſ- 
puted title, and perhaps anxious for the ſucceſſion of his grandchildren, engaged 
the duke of Richmond to marry Mrs. Stuart, and thereby put an end to the 


1 King s hopes. It is pretended, that Charles never forgave this diſappointment. 


Walk politics, therefore, and inclination both concurred to make the King ſa- 
crifice Clarendon to popular prejudices, the memory of his paſt ſervices was not 
able any longer to delay his fall. The ſeals were taken from him, and given to 
Sir Orlando Bridgeman. Southampton the treaſurer was now dead, who had per- 


ſevered to the utmoſt in his attachments to the chancellor. The laſt time he ap- 
peared at the council. board, he exerted his friendſhip with a vigor, which neither 


age nor infirmities could abate. This man,” ſaid he, ſpeaking of Clarendon, 
<« js a true Proteſtant, and an honeſt Engliſhman; and while he enjoys power, 
<« ye are ſecure of our laws, liberties, and | religion. I dread the conſequences of 


«© his removal.” 


Bur the fall of the chancellor was not ſufficient to gratify the malice of his ene; 
mies: His total ruin was reſolved on. The duke of Yorke in vain exerted his i in- 
tereſt in behalf of his father-in-law. Both Prince and people united in promoting 


that violent meaſure; and no means were thought ſo proper for ingratiating the 


court with a Parliament, which had fo long been governed by that very OR 


who was now to be the victim of their prejudices. 


10th of Ono. SOME popular acts paved the way for the ſeſſion; and che Falte in their 


ber. 


firſt addreſs, gave the King thanks for theſe inſtances of his goodneſs, and among 
the reſt, they took care to mention his diſmiſſion of Clarendon. The King, in 
reply, aſſured the Houſes, that he would never again employ that nobleman in 
any public office whatſoever. Immediately, the charge againſt him was opened 


in the Houſe of Commons by Mr. Seymour, afterwards Sir Edward, and conſiſted 


of ſeventeen articles. The Houſe, without examining particulars, farther than 


hearing general affirmations, that all would be proved, immediately voted his 


HOTTER: 4 of the articles * we e know to be either falſe or frivolous ; ; 
8 and 


* The . were, that he had adviſed the — to govern * miticary power without Mk | 
that he had affirmed the King to be a Papiſt or popiſhly affected, that he had received great ſums of 


ok be g the Canary patent and other illegal patents, that he had adviſed and procured 


divers of his Majeſty's ſubje&s to be impriſoned againſt law, in remote iſlands and garriſons, thereby 
to prevent their having the benefit of the law, that he had procured the cuſtoms to be farmed at under- 


rates, that he had received great ſums from the Vintner's Company for allowing them to inhance the 


Price of wines, that he had in a ſhort time gained a greater eſtate than could have been ſuppoſed to 


5 from the profits of his offices, that he had introduced an n arbitrary government into his Majeſty's 


Plantations, 
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5 1 ſuch of RY whoſe lation we are 3 with, we may Fairly pre- 
ſume to be na better grounded, His adviſing the ſale of Dunkirk, ſeems the 5 1667, 
| heavieſt and trueſt part of the charge; but a miſtake in judgement, where there 
appears no ſymptoms of corruption or bad intentions, it would be very hard to 
charge as a crime on any miniſter, The King 8 neceſſities, which occaſioned that 
imprudent meaſure, cannot with 1 p of reaſon be imputed t to Cla- 


| 


rendon. 7 
Wx the charge was l up to the Peers, as it contained an accuſation of 


treaſon in general, without ſpecifying any particulars, it ſeemed not a ſufficient 
8 ground for committing Clarendon to cuſtody. The precedents of Strafford and 
Laud were not, by reaſon of the violence of the times, eſteemed a proper au- 
thority 3 but as the Commons {till inſiſted upon his commitment, it was neceſ- 
ary to appoint a free conference between the Houſes. © The Lords perſevered in 
their reſolution; and the Commons voted this conduct to be an obſtruction to pub= 
lic juſtice, and a precedent of evil and dangerous conſequence. They alſo choſe 
a committee to draw up a vindication of their own proceedings. 
Crx EN DON, finding that the popular torrent, united to the violence of power, 
ran with great impetuoſity againſt him, and that a defence, offered to ſuch pre- 
judiced ears, would be entirely ineffectual, thought proper to withdraw himſelf. 
At Calais, he wrote a paper addreſſed to the Houſe of Lords. He there ſaid, 
that his fortune, which was but moderate, had been gained entirely by the lawful, 
T avowed profits of his office, and by the voluntary bounty of the King; that during 
the firſt years after the reſtoration he had always concurred in opinion with the 
other counſellors, men of ſuch reputation that no-one could entertain ſuſpicions of 
their wiſdom or integrity; that his credit ſoon declined, and however he might 
_ diſapprove of ſome meaſures adopted, he found it vain to oppoſe them ; that his 
repugnance to the Dutch war, the ſource of all the public grievances, was always 
generally known, as well as his diſapprobation of many unhappy ſteps taken in con- 
ducting it; and that whatever pretext might be made of national offences, his real 
crime, that which had exaſperated his powerful enemies, was his frequent oppoſi- 
tion to exorbitant grants, Which Pos importunity of ſuitors had extorted from his 


Majeſty. 


plantations, that he had rejected a propoſal for the preſervation of Nevis and St. Chriſtophers, which 
was the occaſion of great loſſes in thoſe parts, that when he was in his Majeſty's ſervice beyond ſea he 
held a correſpondence with Cromwel and his complices, that he adviſedythe ſale of Dunkirk, that he had 
unduly altered letters patent under the King's ſeal, that he had unduly decided cauſes in council, which 
thould have been brought before ee, that he had iſſued quo warrantos againſt corporations with 
an intention of ſqueezing money from them, that he had taken money for paſſing the bills of ſertle- 
ment of Ireland, that he betrayed the nation in all foreign wanne and that he was the principal adviſer 


of dividing the fleet in June 1666. . 
A a 2 — . 
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| Cha 8 U. 5 Tuts paper the Lords tranſmitted to the Commons under the ht of 4 
| 2. libel ; hs by a vote of both Houſes, it was condemned to be burned by the hands 
of the common hangman. They next proceeded to exert their legiſlative power 


Clarendon's againſt Clarendon, and paſſed a bill of baniſhment and i incapacity, which received 
baniſhment. the royal aſſent. He retired into France, where he lived in a private manner. 


His baniſhment he ſurvived fix years; and he employed his leizure chiefly in re- 
ducing into order the Hiſtory of the Civil Wars, for which he had before collected 
materials. The performance does great honor to his memory; and, except 
Whitelocke's Memorials, is the n moſt candid account of thoſe times, Ws 33 by 
any cotemporary author, 

CLARENDON was always a frlend+ to the liberry and the conſtitution of his county 
At the commencement of the civil wars, he had entered into the late King's ſervice, 
and was honored with a great ſhare in the eſteem and friendſhip of that Monarch: 
He was purſued with unrelenting animoſity by the Long Parliament: He had ſhared 
all the fortunes and directed all the councils of the preſent King during his exile : 
He had been advanced to the higheſt truſt and offices after the reſtoration : Yet all 
_ theſe circumſtances, which might naturally operate with ſuch force, either on re- 
ſentment, gratitude, or ambition, had no influence on his uncorrupted mind. It 
is ſaid, that when he firſt engaged in the ſtudy of the law, his father exhorted him 
with great earneſtneſs to ſhun the practice too common in that profeſſion, of ſtrain- 
ing every point in favor of prerogative, and perverting ſo uſeful a ſcience to the 
oppreſſion of liberty : And in the midſt of theſe rational and virtuous councils, 
which he re-iterated, he was ſuddenly ſeized with an apoplexy, and expired in his 
ſon's preſence. | 8 his circumſtance e ee weight to the principles, which 
he inculcated. _ 

Tux combination of King 5 ſubjeck t to oppreſs ſo 3 a e i affords, | to 
men of oppolite diſpoſitions, an equal occaſion of inveighing againſt the ingratitude 
of Princes or ignorance of the people. Charles ſeems never to have mitigated his 
reſentment againſt Clarendon ; and the national prejudices purſued him to his retreat 
in France. Even ſome years after, a company of Engliſh ſoldiers, being quartered 
near him, aſſaulted his houſe, broke open the doors, and would Big proceeded 
to the laſt , had not their n Wan of the ee . 75 in- 


terpoſed. 


Tur next oe. which the King embraced, in order to acquire popularity, 
is much more deſerving of praiſe; and, had it been ſteadily purſued, would pro- 
bably have rendered his reign happy, certainly his memory glorious. It is the 


'Fripte Alliance of which I Tpeak ; a meafure, which gre < entire farisfaRtion to tha 
public, 


%* 


1658, 


Tux 
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TRR 1 of France, which had long "Rr eclipſed, either by domeſtic faction ow U. 3 
or by the ſuperior force of the Spaniſh Monarchy, began now to break out with . 2 


great luſtre, and to er 


he attention of all the neighboring nations. The inde- | 


pendant power and mutinous ſpirit of the nobility were ſubdued : The popular A 


tenſions of the Parliaments reſtrained : The Hugonot party reduced to ſubjection: 


That extenſive and fertile country, poſſeſſed of every advantage both of climate 
and ſituation, was fully peopled with ingenious and induſtrious inhabitants: And 


while the ſpirit of the nation diſcovered all the vigor and bravery requiſite for 


great enterprizes, it was tamed to an entire ſubmiſſion under the will of the 


e 4 3 


Tu Sovereign, who now filled the Arge was well Sabel by is el Character of 
5 character, both to encreaſe and to avail himſelf of theſe mighty advantages. Lewis Lewis XIV. 


the fourteenth, endowed with every quality, which could enchant the people, 
poſſeſſed many which merit the approbation of the wiſe. The maſculine beauty 
of his perſon was embelliſhed with a noble air: The dignity of his behavior was 
_ tempered with the higheſt affability and politeneſs : Elegant without effeminacy, ad- 
dicted to pleaſure without neglecting buſineſs, decent in his very vices, and beloved 


in the midſt of arbitrary power; he N hat all e Monarchs, as in 
grandeur, ſo likewiſe in fame and glory. 


His ambition, regulated by prudence, not is jultice, had carefully de 
every means of conqueſt ; and before he put himſelf in motion, he ſeemed to have 
abſolutely enſured himſelf of ſucceſs. His finances were reduced to order : A naval 
power created : His armies encreaſed and diſciplined : Magazines and military ſtores 
provided: And tho? the magnificence of his court was ſupported beyond all former 
example, ſo regular was the oeconomy obſerved, and ſo willingly did the people, 
now enriched by arts and commerce, ſubmit to multiplied taxes, that his military 
force much exceeded what 1 in he Ing age had ever been oe cio by wy Eu- 
ropæan Monarch. 

Tux ſudden decline and almoſt total fall of the Spaniſh Monarchy oyencd a an in- 
viting ſcene to ſo enterprizing a Prince, and ſeemed to promiſe him an eaſy and uni- 
verſal conqueſt. The other nations of Europe, feeble or ill-governed, were aſto- 
niſhed at the greatneſs of his riſing empire; and all of them caſt their eyes towards 


England, as the only power, which could fave them from that e with 
which they were ſo nearly threatened, _ 


+ Toe animoſity, which had antiently ſubſiſted == he Engliſh and 8 

nations, and which had been laid aſleep for above a century by the jealouſy of 
Spaniſh greatneſs, began to revive and to exert itſelf. . The glory of preſerving the 
ballance of Europe, a glory ſo much founded on juſtice and humanity, Cattored 
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Chap. I. 


French Te 
fon of the 


Low Coun- 


tries. 


— 


King of Spain, an inviting opportunity, and A an Þ ie 


pardon, and to allow a pillar to be erected in Rome itſelf, as a monument of his 


xcing ſuch meafures had contributed, among other reaſons, to render the peace 


f r hs 0 univerſally acceptable to the nation. By the death of Philip the fourth, 
1 " n mad bee 


alburded: to call forth the Ambien of Lewis. 

Ar the treaty of the Pyrenees, when Lewis + effciſe the Spaniſh Princek, he 
"had renounced every title of ſucceſſion to every part of the Spaniſh Monarchy ; and 
"this renounciation had been couched in the moſt accurate and moſt preciſe terms, 
which language e could afford. But on the dearh of his father-in- law, he retracted 


his renounciation, and pretended, that natural rights, depending on blood and 


bel could not be annihilated by any extorted deed or contract. Philip had 
leſt a ſon, Charles the ſecond of Spain; but as the Queen of France was of a for- 


mer marriage, ſhe laid claim to a confiderable province of the Spaniſh Monarchy, 


even to the excluſion of her brother. By the cuſtoms of ſome parts of Brabant, a 
female of a firſt marriage was preferred to a male of a ſecond, in the ſucceſſion to 


private inheritances ; and Lewis thence inferred, that his Queen had nal a right | 


to the dominion of that important dutchy. 


A cLaiw of this nature was more properly 1 ſupported 5 lacy my than by 
argument and reaſoning. Lewis appeared on the frontiers of the Netherlands with 


a numerous army of 40,000 men, commanded by the beſt generals of the age, and 
provided of every thin g requiſite for action. T he Spaniards, tho they might have 
foreſeen this meaſure, were totally unprepared. Their towns, without magazines, 
without fortifications, without garriſons, fell i into the hands of the French King, as 
ſoon as he preſented. himſelf before them. Athe, Liſle, Tournay, Oudenarde, 


Courtray, Charleroi, Binche were immediately taken: And it was viſible, that no 


Force in the Low Countries was able to ſtop or retard the progreſs of the F rench 


arms. 
Tas meaſure, executed with ſuch e and ſucceſs, gave great alarm to 
almoſt every court in Europe. It had been obſerved with what dignity or even 
haughtineſs, Lewis, from the time he began to govern, had ever ſupported all his 
rights and pretenſions. D*Eſtrades, the French ambaſſador, and Watteville, the 
Spaniſh, having quarrelled in London, on account of their pretenſions for Prece- 
dency, the French Monarch was not ſatisfied, till Spain ſent to Paris a ſolemn em- 
baſſy, and promiſed never more to revive ſuch conteſts. Crequi, his ambaſſador 
in Rome, had met with an affront from the Pope's guards. The Pope, Alexander 
the ſeventh, had been obliged to break his guards, to diſpatch his nephew to aſk 
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the ambition of England; hind the whole people were eager to bene for their 
own future ſecurity, by oppoſing the progreſs of ſo hated a rival. The proſpect of 


_.. 
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orm Bunili: 
unſubmitting temper of Lewis. A claim of preced 
been advanced, the French Monarch remonſtrated with ſuch vigor, and prepared 


bn. The King of Eägland co had ann the high ſpirie 4 


himſelf to reſiſt with ſuch courage, that Charles found it mote prudent to deſiſt 
from his pretenſions. The King of England, ſaid Lewis to his ambaſſador 


D* Eſtrades, may know my force, but he knows not the ſentiments of my heart: 


Every thing appears to me contemptible in compariſon of glory . Theſe meaſures 


of conduct had given ſtrong indications of his character: But by the invaſion of 
Flanders was diſcovered an ambition, which, bring Prom ** * een 
powely menaced the general liberties of Europe. 

As no State lay nearer the danger, none was are with more terror chan the 
United Provinces. They were ſtill engaged, together with France, in a war againſt 


England; and Lewis had promiſed them, that he would take no ſteps againſt 


Spain without previouſſy informing them: But he kept a total ſilence, till on the 


very point of entering upon action. If the renounciation, made at the treaty of 


the Pyrenees, was not valid, it was foreſeen, that, upon the death of the King of 
Spain, a ſickly infant, the whole monarchy would be claimed by Lewis; after 
which it would be vainly expected to ſet bounds to his pretenſions. Charles, ac- 
quainted with theſe well- grounded apprehenſions of the Dutch, had been the 
more obſtinate in inſiſting on conditions at Breda; and by delaying to ſign the 
treaty, had imprudently expoſed himſelf to the ſignal diſgrace, which he received 
at Chatham. De Wit, ſenſible, that a few week's delay would be of no conſe- 


quence in the Low Countries, took this opportunity of ſtriking an een Ws: 


and of finiſhing the war with honor to himſelf and to his country. 


NEGoTIATIONS meanwhile commenced for the ſaving Flanders; 9 no . | 


y in the Engliſh flag having 


ance was made to the French arms. The Spaniſh miniſters exclaimed every where. Negotiations, 


_ againſt the flagrant inj juſtice of Lewis's pretenſions, and repreſented. it to be the 

intereſt of every power in Europe, even more than of Spain itfelf, to prevent the 
conqueſt of the Low Countries. The Emperor and the German Princes diſco- 
vered evident ſymptoms of diſcontent; but their motions were flow and back- 
ward. The States, tho' terrifyed at the proſpect of having their frontiers expoſed 
to ſo formidable a foe, ſaw no reſſource nor means of ſafety: England indeed 


ſcemed diſpoſed to make oppoſition to the French; but the variable and impolitic 


conduct of Charles kept that Republic from waking him any open, advances, by 
which they might loſe the friendſhip of France, without acquiring any new ally. 
And tho ew, dreading a combination of all Europe, had offered terms of ac- 


commodation, 


* 25th of January, 1662. 
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commodation, the Dutch approbended leſt theſe, 2 from the obſtinacy of the 
1 or the ambition of the French, would never be carryed into execution. 
/ CnarLEs reſolved with great prudence to take the firſt ſtep towards a confede - 


' racy. Sir William Temple, his reſident at Bruſſels, received orders to go ſecretly 
.to the Hague, and'to concert with the States the means of ſaving the Netherlands. 

This man, whom philoſophy had taught to deſpiſe the world, without rendering 

him unfit for it, was frank, open, ſincere, ſuperior to the little tricks of vulgar 


8 politicians: And meeting in de Wit with a man of the ſame generous and enlarged 


: ſentiments, he immediately opened his maſter's intention, and preſſed a ſpeedy con- 
cluſton. A treaty was from the firſt negotiated between theſe two ſtateſmen 


with the ſame cordiality, as if it were a private affair, tranſacted between two inti- 


mate companions. Eſteeming the intereſts of their country the ſame, they gave 


full ſcope to that ſympathy of character, which diſpoſed them to an entire reli- 


ance on each others profeſſions and engagements. And tho? the jealouſy againſt 
the Houſe of Orange might inſpire de Wit with an averſion to a ſtrict union with 


England, he CTY reſolved | to ſacrifice all private con ſiderations to hep cot 


ke ſervices _ 
 TzmpLE preſſed an offeafive ledge rden England and Holland, in order to 
oblige France to relinquiſh all her conqueſts: But de Wit told him, that this mea- 


ſure was too bold and precipitant to be agreed to by the States. He ſaid, that the 
- French were the old and conſtant allies of the Republic; and till matters came to 
_ extremity, ſhe never would deem it prudent to abandon a friendſhip ſo well eſ- 
tabliſhed, and rely entirely on a treaty with England, who had lately waged fo 

cruel a war againſt her: That ever ſince the reign of Elizabeth, there had been 

ſuch a fluctuation in the Engliſh councils, that it was not poſſible, for two years 
together, to take any certain meaſures with that kingdom: That tho? the preſent 


miniſtry, having entered into views ſo conformable to national intereſt, promiſed 
greater firmneſs and conſtancy, it might ſtill be unſafe, in a buſineſs of ſuch conſe- 


quence, to put entire confidence in them : That the French Monarch was young, - 


Haughty, and powerful; and if treated in ſo imperious a manner, would expoſe 
himſelf to the greateſt extremities rather than ſubmit : That it was ſufficient, if he 


could be conſtrained to adhere to the offer, which he had already made; and if 


the remaining provinces of the Low Countries could be thereby ſaved "I the 
danger, with which they were at preſent threatened : And that the other powers, 
in Germany and the North, whoſe aſſiſtance they might expect, would be ſatis- 
fyed with putting a ſtop to the F rench conqueſts, without pretendar g to recover 
the —— which were already loſt, 

THz 
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Tur Engliſh inn was content to accept of the terms, S by the C hp. it; 
£ - Lewis had offered to relinquiſh all the Queen's rights, on condition 6 
either of keeping the conqueſts, which he had made laſt campaign, or of receiv- 
ing, in lieu of them, Franchecomtẽ, together with Cambray, Aire, and St. Omers. ns 
De Wit and Temple founded their treaty upon this propoſal.” They agreed to 1 5 
offer their mediation to the contending powers, and oblige France to adhere to this = 
alternative and Spain to accept of it. If Spain refuſed, they agreed, that France 
ſhould not proſecute her claim by arms, but leave it entirely to England and Hol- 
land to employ force for making the terms effectual. And the remainder of the | 
Low Countries they thenceforth guaranteed to _ A ae "yy was like- „ 1 
wiſe concluded between Holland and England. : ” - > _ . 
Tux articles of this confederacy were ſoon adjuſted by fuch dul and able a 
negotiators : But the greateſt difficulty ſtill remained. By the conſtitution of the 
Republic, all the towns in all the provinces muſt give their conſent to every treaty; 
and beſides that this formality could not be diſpatched in leſs than two months, 
it was juſtly to be dreaded, that the influence of France would obſtruct the paſſage 
of the treaty in ſome of the ſmaller cities. D' Eſtrades, the French eee 
a man of great ability, hearing of the league, which was on the carpet, 
very lightly ; * Six weeks hence,” Laid he, . we ſhall ſpeak to it. To e obviate 
this difficulty, de Wit had the courage, for the public good, to break throꝰ th 
laws in ſo fundamental an article; and by his authority, he prevailed with the States 
General at once to ſign and ratify the league: Tho' they acknowle if 3 of Jang 
that meaſure ſhould diſpleaſe their conſtituents, they riſqued their heads by this ir- 
regularity. After ſealing, all parties embraced with great cordiality, Temple 
cryed out, At Breda, as friends: Here, as brothers. LIT mn n en that 
now the matter was finiſhed, it looked like a miracle. 
Room had been left in the treaty for the acceſſion of Sikkim; which was Gap Triple 
after obtained; and thus was concluded in five days the triple league; an event league. 
received with equal ſurprize and approbation by the world: Notwithſtanding the 
unfortunate concluſion of the laſt war, England now appeared in her proper ſta- 
tion, and, by this wiſe conduct, had recovered all her influence and credit in Eu- 
rope. Temple likewiſe received great applauſe ; but to all the com pliments made 
him on that occaſion he modeſtly replyed : That to remove things from their center 
or proper element . ab and de but chat of W 5 _ re · 
turned to it. 
Tux French Monarch was S0 diſpleaſed with this meaſure. Not 8 = 
bounds were at preſent ſet to his ambition: Such a barrier was alſo raiſed as ſeemed _ 5 as 
forever ORE E tho' his own offer was made the foundation of the ”— 
Vol. II. 5 TERMS.” Ss .| > © ER 
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1 | treaty, he had preſcribed fo ſhort a time for the acceptance c of that offer, 41 he- 
rn expected, from the delays and reluctance of Spain, to find ſome opportunity 
LY | | of cluding it. The court of Madrid ſhowed equal diſpleaſure. To be obliged to 
give up any part of the Spaniſh provinces, in lieu of claims, fo apparently unjuſt, 
and theſe urged with ſuch violence and haughtineſs, inſpired the higheſt diſguſt. 
Often did they threaten to abandon entirely the Low Countries rather than ſubmit 
to ſo eruel a mortification; and they endeavored, by this menace, to terrify the 
_ : "mediating powers into more vigorous meaſures for their ſupport. But Temple 
— and de Wit were better acquainted with the views and intereſts of Spain. They 
knew, that ſne muſt ſtill retain the Low Countries, as a bond of connexion with 
the other Europæan powers, who alone, if her young Monarch ſhould happen to 
die without iſſue, could enſure her independancy againſt the pretenſions of France. 
They ſtill urged, therefore, the terms of the triple league, and threatened Spain 
with war in caſe of refuſal. The PSs, of all the powers met at Alx: 
E Chapelle. Temple was miniſter Te eee Van Beuninghen we Holland; 
D* Hona for Sweden. 5 
_ © Spar at laſt, pred on . moſh es 85 che tere ed but 
in her very compliance, ſhe gave ſtrong ſymptoms of ill- humor and diſcontent. 
It had been apparent, that the Hollanders, entirely neglecting the honor of the 
Spaniſh monarchy, had been anxious only for their own ſecurity; and provided 
they could remove Lewis to a diſtance from their frontiers, were more indiffer- 
ent what progreſs he made in all. other places. © Senſible of theſe views, the 
Queen-regent of Spain reſolved ſtill to keep them in an anxiety, which might for 
the future be the foundation of an union more intimate than they were willing at 
preſent to enter into. Franchecomte,. by a vigorous and well concerted plan of the 
Treaty or French King, had been conquered, in fifteen days,. during a rigorous ſeaſon, and 
| Aix-la-Cha- jn the midft of winter. She choſe therefore to recover this province, and to aban- 
a 9 don all the towns conquered in Flanders during the laſt campaign. By this means, 
1 Lewis extended his garriſons into the heart of the LOW Countries and a very. 
feeble barrier remained to the-Spaniſh provinces. _ 
Bur notwithſtanding the advantages of his ſituation, che F — nb 
could entertain ſmall hopes of ever extending his conqueſts on that quarter, which 
lay the moſt expoſed to his ambition, and where his acquiſitions were of moſt im- 
portance. The triple league guaranteed the remaining provinces to Spain; and 
the Emperor and other powers of Germany, whoſe intereſts ſeemed to be ſtrongly 
concerned, were invited to enter into the ſame confederacy. Spain herſelf, hav- 
ing about this time, under the mediation of Charles, made peace on equal terms 


with Portugal, might be expected to exert more 1 in oppoſition to her haughty 
and 
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of the councils now embraced by the court, promiſed the hearty concurrence of 


Parliament in every meaſure, which could be propoſed for oppoſition to the gran- 
deur of France. And thus all Europe | ſeemed to repoſe herſelf with ſecurity un 


der the wings of that powerful confederacy, which had. ſo. happily been formed 


for her protection. It is now time to ks ſome account of the ſtate of affairs in 


Scotland and in Ireland. 

Tux Scotch nation, cho 7 2 had never 1 fabjes ect to > he re Power 755 
their Prince, had but very imperfect notions of law and liberty ; and ſcarce in any 
age had they ever enjoyed an adminiſtration, which had reſtrained itſelf within 
the proper boundaries. By their final union alone with England, their once hated 


f antagoniſt, they have happily attained the experience of a government perfectly re- 
gular, and exempt from all violence and injuſtice. Charles, from his averſion to bu 


fineſs, had entruſted the affairs of that country to his miniſters, particularly Middle- 
ton; and theſe could not forbear making very extraordinary ſtretches of authority. 
| Tarn had b intercepted a letter, wrote by Lorne to lord Duffus, in which, 


| a little too - hex nat but very truly, he complained, that his enemies had endea- 
vored by falſhood to prepoſſeſs the King againſt him. But he ſaid, that he had 


now diſcovered them, and had defeated them, and had gained the perſon, mean- 


and TOTO n mighty ſatisfaction, expreſſed in England, on account Chap. II. 


. 


1668. 


Affairs of 


Scotland. 


ing the earl of Clarendon, upon whom the chief of them depended. This letter 


was produced before the Parliament; and Lorne was tried upon an old „tyrannical, 


abſurd law of Leaſing- mating; by which it was rendered criminal to belye the ſub- 


jects to the King, or create in him an ill opinion of them. He was condemned 
to die: But Charles was much diſpleaſed Fith the ſentence, and granted him a 


pardon 5 


I wWas carried: in 3 1 twelve 367. e ien crime, . glad, 
or accuſer, ſhould be declared incapable of all truſt or office; and to render this 
injuſtice more egregious, it was agreed, that theſe perſons ſhould be named by 


ballot : A method of voting, which ſeveral Republics had adopted at elections, 


in order to prevent faction and intrigue ; but which could ſerve only as a cover to 
malice and iniquity, in the inflicting of puniſhments. Lauderdale, Crawford, 
and Sir Robert Murray, among others, were en But the King, Who 


| nenen of this injuſtice, refuſed his aſſent T. 18 


Ax act was paſſed againſt all perſons, who. ſhould move the. Keg: for eds 


| the children of thoſe attainted by Parliament; an unheard-of reſtraint on applica- 
tions for grace and mercy. No penalty was affixed; but the act was but the 


more violent and tyrannical on that account. The court-lawyers had eſtabliſhed it 


9 Burnet, p 149. Wees pM + Id. p · 182. 
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. . H. as a marin chat the aſſigning a Penn ent wa 1 of the crown : Whereas 
10668. a law, farbidding any thing, tho“ without a penalty, made the offenders criminal. 
And in chat cafe, they determined, that the - puniſhment was arbitrary; only that 

it could not extend to life. Middleton as ee paſſec _=_ EP 215 mw 

Re no inſtructions for that purpoſe. . 
Ax act of indemnity paſſed ; but at this Rave time it was 800 as all thoſe 

who had offended during the late diſorders, ſhould be ſubjected to fines; and a 

a. committee of Parliament was appointed for impoſing them. Theſe proceeded 

—_—_ _ without any regard to ſome equitable rules, which the King had preſcribed to 

_ them. The moſt obnoxious compounded ſeer ty.” No conſideration was had, 

either of men's eſtates, or of the degrees of their guilt : No p proofs were produced: 
Enquiries were not ſo much as made: But as faſt as men were delated, they were 
marked down for a particular fine: And all was tranſatted in a fecret committee. 
When the liſt was red in Parliament, exceptions were made to many : Some had 
been under age during the civil wars; ſome had been abroad. But it was ſtill re- 
plyed, that a proper time would come, when every man ſhotild be heard in his own 
defence. The only intention, it was ſaid, of ſetting the fine was, that ſuch per- 
fons ſhould have no benefit by the act of indemnity, unleſs they payed the ſum. 

85 demanded : Every one that choſe to ſtand upon his innocence, and renounce the 

5 benefit of the indemnity, might do it at his peril. It was well known, that no- 

one would dare ſo far to ſet at defiance fo arbitrary an adminiſtration. The King 
wrote to the council, ordering them to ſuperſede the levying thoſe fines : But 
Middleton found means, during ſome time, to elude thoſe orders T. And at laſt; 

the King en Nan ee to ee 55 half the ge] Wont 55 ac 
__ . 

Bur the chief en! ne were derived all the ſubſequent tyranny nd 
diſorders in Scotland, was the rigorous execution of the Jaws for the eſtabliſhment 
of Epiſcopacy, to which a great part of the nation had foſtered the moſt unſur- 
mountable averſion. The right of patrons had for ſome years been aboliſhed ; 
and the power of electing miniſters had been veſted in the church-ſeffion and lay- 

* elders. It was now enacted, that all incumbents, -who had been admitted upon 

this title, ſhould receive a preſentation from the patron, and ſhould be inftituted 

anew by the biſhop, under the penalty of deprivation. « The more rigid Preſbyteri- 
ans concerted meaſures among themſelves, and refuſed obedience : They imagined, 
that their number would protect them: Three hundred and fifty pariſhes, above 

a third of the kingdom, were at dong declared vacant. The weſtern counties 

ne were e obſtinate | in this partic New miniſters were ſought for all over 


dame, P. 147. + 1d. p. 2. I 
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againſt theſe intruders, who had obtained their livings under ſuch invidious circum-. 


prejudices contracted againſt them. Even moſt of thoſe, whoretained their livings 
by compliance, fell under the imputation of hypocriſy, either by ſhewing a diſ- 
guſt to the new model of eccleſiaſtical government, which they had acknowleged ; 


the Covenant had been the reſult of violence and neceſſity. And as Middleton 
and the new miniſtry indulged themſelves in great riot and diſorder, to which the 

nation had been little accuſtomed, an opinion univerſally toon 1 1 form 

of religion, offered by ſuch hands, muſt be profane and impious. 

Tux people, notwithſtanding their diſcontents, were reſolved to Is no handle 


| ao” inſtead of procuring a mitigation of the rigors, was made uſe of as 


au argument for continuing the ſame meaſures, which by their vigor had enforced 
fo prompt an obedience. The King, however, was diſguſted with the violence 


of Middleton ; and he made Rothes commiſſioner in his place. This nobleman 
was already cine of the council; and ſoon after was made lord keeper and 


i London. 

Arrains remained in a peacable firuation, till the fevere law was made in Eng- 
land againſt conventicles, The Scotch Parliament imitated this violence, by paſ- 

fig a like act. The king appointgd a kind of high-commiſſion-court, for exe- 
cuting this rigorous law, and for the direction of eccleſiaſtical affairs. But even 
this court, illegal as it might be eſteemed, was much preferable to the method 
next adopted. Military force was let looſe by the council. Wherever the people 
had generally forſaken their churches, the guards were quartered thro? the country. 
Sir James Turner commanded them, a man whoſe natural ferocity of temper was 
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ceived from the miniſters liſts of thoſe who abſented themſelves from church, 
were ſuppoſed to frequent conventicles. Without any proof or legal conviftion, 
he demanded a fine from them, and quartered ſoldiers on the ſuppoſed delinquen 

till he received payment. As an inſurrection was dreaded during the Dutch war,, 
new forces were levyed, and entruſted to the command of Dalziel and Drum- 
mond ; two officers, who had ſerved the King during the civil wars, and had af- 


® Burnet, p. 202, 
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the nn 110 no one was ſo Woran or vicious as to be rejected. The | 
people, who loved extremely and reſpected their former teachers; men remarkable 
for the ſeverity of their manners and their fervor in preaching; were inflamed 


ſtances, and who took no care, by the regularity of their manners, to ſoften the 


or on the other hand, by declaring, that their former adherence to Preſbytery and 


treaſurer. Lauderdale ſtill continued — of TG and commonly reſided at 


often inflamed by the uſe of ſtrong liquors. He went about the country, and re- 


againſt them, by the leaſt ſymptom of mutiny or ſedition : But this ſubmiſſive 
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8 Chap. U. terwards lire to Muſcovy, where they had bereue the native cruelty of FEY 


1608. 


diſpoſition. A full career was given to their tyranny by the Scotck miniſtry. 


Repreſentations were made to the King againſt- theſe enormities. He ſeemed _ 
touched with the ſtate of the country; and beſides giving orders, that the eccle. 
ſiaſtical commiſſion ſhould be diſcontinued, he * his e that another 


way of proceeding was neceſſary to his ſervice ® _ 
Tuis lenity of the King's came too late to remedy the Gere The le. 


inflamed with bigotry, and irritated by ill uſage, roſe in arms: They were inſti- 
| gated by Guthry, Semple, and other preachers. They ſurprized Turner in Dum- 
. fries, and reſolved to have put him to death; but finding, that his orders, which 
fell into their hands, were more violent than his execution of them, they ſpared - 


kis life. At Laneric, after many prayers, they renewed the covenant, and ſet out 
their manifeſto; where they profeſſed all ſubmiſſion to the King: They deſired 
only the reſtoration of Preſbytery and of their former miniſters. As many gen- 


tlemen of their party had been confined on ſuſpicion; Wallace and Learmont, 
two officers, who had ſerved, but in no high rank, were entruſted with the com · 
mand. Their force exceeded not two thouſand men; and tho' the whole country bore 
them great favor, men's ſpirits were ſo ſubdued, that the rebels could expect 


no farther acceſſion of numbers. Dalziel took the field to oppoſe their motions. 


Their number was now diminiſhed to 800; and theſe, having advanced near Edin- 
burgh, attempted to find their way back into the weſt by Pentland Hills. They 
were attacked by the King s forces. Finding that they could not eſcape, they 
' ſtopped their march. Their miniſters endeavored to infuſe courage into them. 
After ſinging ſome pſalms, they turned on the enemy; and being aſſiſted by the ad- 
-vantage of the ground, they received the firſt charge very reſolutely. But that was 
all the action: Immediately, they loſt order, and fled for their lives. About forty | 
were killed on the ſpot, and a hundred and thirty taken priſoners. The reſt, fa- 
vored by the night, and by the RESIN, 1 even by the Pity, of the Ow J e 


made their eſcape. 


Ta oppreſſion which theſe Selle had ſuffered, the IE es which — 
labored, and their inoffenſive behavior during the inſurrection, made them the ob- 
jects of compaſſion : Yet were the King's miniſters, particularly Sharpe, reſolute 
to take ſevere vengeance. Ten were hanged on one gibbet at Edinburgh: Thirty- 
five before their own doors in different places. Theſe criminals might all have 
faved their lives, if they would haye renounced the covenant. The executions were 


going on, when the King put a ſtop. to them, He ſaid, that blood enough had 


_ been ſhed ; and he wrote a ers where he ordered, that ſuch of the 


priſoners, 


® Burnet, p. 213. T 28th of November, Fe: + 


* 


< frail body: Welcome eternity, welcome angels and ſaints, welcome Savior of 
** the world, and welcome God, the judge of all!” Such were his laſt words.: 
And theſe animated | peeches he uttered with a voice and manner, which ſtruck all 


— the byſtanders with aſtoniſhment. 


Tux ſettlement of Ireland after he. 0 was a mark af much greater diff 


uſurpations, had there been veſted in the King's enemies: The whole property, in 


a manner, of the kingdom had been. changed; and it became neceſſary to redreſs, 
hut with as little violence as e W e hardſhips and mie, which. 


were there complained of. 
Tux Iriſh Catholics bad! in 1648 Side a treaty: wich 1 the 1 8 


Heutenant ; where they had ſtipulated pardon for their paſt rebellion, and had en- 
gaged under certain conditions to aſſiſt the royal cauſe : And tho? the violence of 


the prieſts and the bigotry of the people had prevented, in a great meaſure, the ex- 
ecution of this treaty; yet were there many, who, having ſtrictly, at the hazard 


of their lives, adhered to it, ſeemed on that account well entitled to reap the fruits 

of their loyalty. Cromwel, having without diſtinction expelled all the native Iriſh 

from the three provinces of Munſter, Leinſter, and Ulſter, had confined them to 
Connaught and the county of Clare; and among thoſe who had thus been forfeited,. 
were many. whoſe innocence was altogether unqueſtionable. Several Proteſtants: 
likewiſe, and Ormond among the reſt, had all along oppoſed the Iriſh rebellion ; > 
yet having afterwards embraced the King's cauſe againſt the Parliament, they were 


all of them forfeited by the Protector. And there were many officers, who had, 


from the commencement of the inſurrection, ſerved in Ireland, and who, becauſe 


they would not deſert the King, had been refuſed all. their arrears by the Engliſh: 


Commonwealth. 


To all theſe unhappy n fone juſtice ſeemed to be 5 But the difficulty: 
was to find the means of redreſſing ſuch great and extenſive iniquities. Almoſt all 


the valuable parts of Ireland had been meaſured out and divided, either to the ad- 
venturers, who had lent money to the Parliament for the ſuppreſſion of the Iriſh: 
mevelliony, or to the ſoldiers, Who had Te: land 1 in lieu of their arrears. Theſe- 


x couldi 
® Barnet, NW > + WolrowsHitory, vol. P. 2305. 


= priſoners, as mould 0 a to * the laws for the future, ſhould be iz 
at liberty, and that the incorrigible ſhould be ſent to the plantations . This letter 
was brought by Burnet, archbiſhop of Glaſgow ; but not being immediately delivered 
to the council by Sharpe, the preſident, one Maccail had in the interval been put 
to the torture, under which he expired. He ſeemed. to die in a triumph of joy. 
' ++ Farewel ſun, moon, and ſtars; farewel world and time; farewel weak and 


Chap. 1 
1668. 


Abit, of Ie. 
eulty than that of England or of Scotland. Not only the power, during the former land; 
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19 AIs TORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


| could not be diſpoſſeſſed, decauſe they: were the moſt powerful and 6nly e part 
of Ireland; becauſe it was requiſite to favor them, in order to ſupport the Engliſſi 
and Proteſtant intereſt in that kingdom; and becauſe they had generally, with a 
ſeeming zeal and alacrity, concurred in the King's reſtoration. The King, there 
fore, iſſued a Proclamation; ; where he promiſed to maintain their ſettlement, and 
at the fame time engaged to give redreſs to the innocent ſufferers. There was a 


large quantity of land as yet undivided in Ireland ; and from this and ſome other 


funds, it was thought poſſible for the King to fulfill both theſe engagements. 


A. couvRT OF CLAIMS was erected, conſiſting altogether of Engliſh commiſſioners, 


who had no connexion with any of the parties, into which Ireland was divided. : 
Before theſe, were laid four thouſand claims of perſons deſiring reſtitution on ac- 


count of their innocence ; and the commiſſioners had found leizure to examine only 


fix hundred. It already appeared, that, if all theſe were to be reſtored, the funds, 


whence the adventurers and ſoldiers muſt get reprizals, would fall extremely ſhort 


of giving them any tolerable ſatisfaction. A great alarm and anxiety ſeized all 
ranks of men: The hopes and fears of every party were excited : Theſe eagerly 
graſp'd at recovering their 1 8 inheritance: : Sn were reſolute to maintain their 


new acquiſitions. 


Tux duke of Ormond was cre 


prudence and juſtice could compoſe ſuch jarring intereſts, A Parliament was 


aſſembled at Dublin; and as the Lower Houſe was almoſt entirely choſen by the 
ſoldiers and adventurers, who ftill kept poſſeſſion, it was extremely favorable to 


that intereſt. The Houſe of Peers ſhowed greater impartiality. 


Ax inſurrection was projected, together with a ſurprizal of the caſtle of Dublin, 


by ſome of the diſbanded ſoldiers; but this deſign was happily defeated by the vigi- 


lance of Ormond. Some of the criminals were PORES. Blood, the "oa deſ perate 


of them, eſcaped into England. 
Bor affairs could not long remain in the enfin and uncertainty, in Which 


they were placed. All parties ſeemed willing to abate ſomewhat of their preten- 


fions, in order to attain ſome ſtability; and Ormond interpoſed his authority to 


that purpoſe. The ſoldiers and adventurers agreed to relinquiſh a third part of 


their poſſeſſions; and as they had purchaſed their lands at very low prices, they 
had reaſon to think themſelves extremely favored by this compoſition. All the per- 
ſons, forfeited on account of their adherence to the King, were reſtored; and fome 


of the innocent Iriſh, It was a hard ſituation, that a man was obliged to prove 
' himſelf innocent, in order to recover poſſeſſion of the eftate, which he and his an- 


ceſtors had ever enjoyed: But the hardſhip was augmented, by the difficult condi- 
he 


tions annexed to this proof. If the perſon had ever lived in the quarters of the rebels, 


ated lord- zeutehant, being che only tin: whoſe 
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he was not admitted to plead his innocence; and he was, for that reaſon alone, ſup- 


poſed to have been a rebel. The enormous guilt of the Iriſh nation made men over- 


look the more willingly any iniquity, which might fall on individuals; and tho it 


be always the intereſt of all good government to prevent injuſtice, it is not always 


poſſible to remedy it, after it has had a long cqurie, and os "”_ as with 
great ſucceſſes. | 


IntLanD began to attain a ſtate of ſome compoſure, when it was diſturbed by a 


very violent act, paſſed by the Engliſh Parliament, which prohibited the im- 
portation of Iriſh cattle into England“. Ormond remonſtrated ſtrongly againſt this 
law. He ſaid, that the preſent trade, carried on betwixt England and Ireland, was 
extremely to the advantage of the former kingdom, which received only proviſions 
or rude materials, and ſent back in return every ſpecies of manufacture : That if 
the cattle of Ireland were prohibited, the inhabitants of that iſland had no other 
_ commodity by which they could pay England for their importations, and muſt 
have recourſe to other nations for a ſupply : That the induſtrious inhabitants of 
England, if deprived of Iriſh proviſions, which made living cheap, would be 


obliged to augment the price of labor, and thereby render their manufactures too 


dear to be exported to foreign markets: That the lazy inhabitants of Ireland, find- 
ing proviſions fall almoſt to nothing, would never be induced to labor, but would 
perpetuate to all generations their native ſloth and barbariſm : That by cutting off 


almoſt entirely the trade between the kingdoms, all the natural bands of union were 


diſſolved, and nothing remained to keep the Iriſh to their duty but force and vio- 


lence : And that by reducing that kingdom to extreme poverty, it would be even 
rendered incapable of maintaining that military power, by which, duri ring its well 


grounded diſcontents, it muſt neceſſarily be retained in ſubjeftion. 
Tux King was ſo convinced of the juſtneſs of theſe reaſons, that he uſed all his 


intereſt to oppoſe the bill; and he openly declared, that he could not give his aſſent 
to it with a ſafe at.” But the Commons were reſolute in their purpoſe. 
The rents of England had fallen of late years, which had been aſcribed entirely to 
the importation of Iriſh cattle: Some intrigues had contributed to inflame that pre- 
judice, particularly thoſe of Buckingham and Aſhley, who were deſirous of giving 
Ormond diſturbance in his government : And the ſpirit of tyranny, of which na- 

tions are as ſuſceptible as individuals, had animated the Engliſh extremely to exert 
their ſuperiority over their dependant ſtate. Noaffair could be conducted with greater 
violence than this was by the Commons. They even went ſo far in the preamble of the 


bill as to declare the importation of Iriſh cattle to be a nuiſance. By this expreſſion, 


7 both gave [cope to their paſſion, and barred the King's e by Which 
Vor. II. 8 „ he 
In 1666. 
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| he might think himſelf entitled to diſpenſe with a law, ſo full of injuſtice and bad 
policy. The Lords expunged the word; but as the King was ſenſible, that no 


= 


Ra 


ſupply would be given by the Commons, unleſs they were gratified in all their 
prejudices, he was obliged both to employ his intereſt with the peers for making 


the bill paſs, and to give the royal aſſent to it. He could not, however, forbear 


expreſſing his diſpleaſure at the jealouſy entertained againſt him, and at the inten- 


ton, which the Commons diſcovered of retrenching his prerogative, 
e time upon Ireland ; but it has occa- 


3s 


Tuis law brought great diſtreſs for ſon 


ſſioned their applying with greater induſtry to manufactures, and has proved in the 


flue beneficial to that kingdom. 


CHAP. 1. 
A Parliament——The Cabal. beir characters. beir councils. 
i - Alliance with France — A Parliament. Coventry act. 
Blud's crimes —— Duke declares himſelf Catholic. ——Exchequer ſhut. 
Declaration of indulgence. Attack of the Smyrna fleet Mar 
declared with Holland ——Weatneſs of the States. Battle of Solebay. 


. : , 


- 


Sandwich killed. Progreſs of the French. Confternation of 


| the Dutch. —— Prince of Orange Stadtholder.—— Maſſacre of the 


de Wits. ——Good conduct of the Prince —— A Parliament.——De- 


claration of indulgence recalled ——Sea- gbr. Another ſea-fight.— 
- Another ſea-ſight.———Congreſs of Cologne — 
Toth Holland. - | 


1668. COINCE the reſtoration, England was in a condition, which had never been ex- 


O perienced in any former period of her government, and which ſeemed the only 


one, that could fully enſure her happineſs and her liberty: The King was in conti- 
nual want of ſupport from the Parliament; and he ſeemed willing to accommo- 
date himſelf to that dependant ſituation. Inſtead of reviving thoſe claims of prero- 


gative, fo ſtrenuouſly infiſted on by his father and grandfather, he had ſtrictly con- 
fined himſelf within the limits of law, and had courted, by every art of popularity, 


the affections of his ſubjects, Even the ſeverities, however blameable, which he 


Parliament. 7 eace 
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had been forced to 3 againſt W ſts, are to be conſidered as ex- 


pedients, by which he ſtrove to ingratiate himſelf with that party, which predomi- 


nated in Parliament. But notwithſtanding theſe promiſing appearances, there were 


_ many. circumſtances, which kept the government from reſting ſteddily on that bot-_ 


tom, on which it was placed, The Crown having loſt almoſt all its antient demeſnes, 
relied entirely on voluntary grants of the people; and the Commons, not fully ac- 
cuſtomed to this new ſituation, were not diſpoſed to ſupply with ſufficient liberality 
the neceſſities of the Crown. They imitated too ſtrictly the example of their pre- 
deceſſors in a rigid frugality of public money; and neither ſufficiently conſidered 
the indigent ſituation of the Prince, nor the general ſtate of Europe, where every 
nation, by its encreaſe both of magnificence and force, had made great additions to 
all public expences. Some conſiderable ſums, indeed, were beſtowed on Charles, 
and the patriots of that age, tenacious of antient maxims, loudly upbraided the 
Commons with prodigality: But if we may judge by the example of a latter period, 
when the government has become more regular, and the harmony of the parts has 
been more happily adjuſted, the Parliaments of this reien ſeem rather to have merited 
a contrary reproach. | 
TRE natural conſequence of the poverty. of the Crown was, beſides feeble irregular 
tranſactions in foreign affairs, a continual uncertainty in its domeſtic adminiſtration. 
No-one could anſwer with any tolerable aſſurance for the meaſures of the Houſe of 
Commons. Few of the members were attached to the Court by any other band than 
that of inclination. Royaliſts indeed in their principles, but unexperienced in buſi- 
neſs, they lay expoſed to every rumor or inſinuation; and were driven by momen- 
tary guſts or currents, no leſs than the populace chemſelves. Even the attempts 
made to gain an aſcendant over them, by offices, and, as *tis believed, by bribes 
and penſions, were apt to operate in a manner contrary to what was intended by 
the miniſters. The novelty of the practice conveyed a general, and indeed a Juſt, 
alarm ; while at the ſame time, the N of the own rendered this influence 
very limited and precarious. _ 
. character of Charles was il fitted to remedy thoſe defects in the conſtitu- 
tion. He acted in the adminiſtration of public affairs, as if government were a 
paſtime, rather than a ſerious occupation; and by the uncertainty of his conduct, 
he loſt that authority, which could alone beſtow conſtancy on the fluctuating reſo- 


lutions of the Parliament. His expences too, which always exceeded the 5 


bounds, were directed more by inclination than by policy; and at the ſame time, 
that they rendered him continually dependant on the Parliament, they were not 


calculated ſo as fully to e either the intereſted or diſintereſted Fr of that 


aſſembly. _ (226-31 | 2 
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11th of May. 
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AY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


Taz Parliament met after a longer adjournment z and the King promiſed himſelf 
every thing from the attachment of the Commons. All his late meaſures had been 


calculated to acquire the good will of his people; and above all, the triple league, 


it was hoped, would be able to efface all the impreſſions leſt by the unhappy con- 
cluſion of the Dutch war. But a new attempt made by the court, and a very laud- 
able one too, loſt him, for a time, the effect of all theſe endeavors. Buckingham, 
who was in great favor with the King, and carried on many intrigues among the 


Commons, had alſo endeavored to ſupport connexions with the Nonconformifts ; 
and he now formed a ſcheme, together with the lord keeper, Sir Orlando Bridgeman, 
and Sir Mathew Hale, chief juſtice, two worthy patriots, to put an end to thoſe 


ſeverities, under which theſe religioniſts had ſo long labored. It was propoſed to 
reconcile the Preſbyterians by a comprehenſion, and to grant a toleration to the In- 
dependants and other ſectaries. Favor ſeems not, by this ſcheme, as by others em- 


braced during the preſent reign, to have been intended the Catholics: Yet were 


the zealous Commons fo diſguſted, that they could not be prevailed on even 


to give the King thanks for the triple league, however laudable that meaſure was 
then, and has ever ſince been eſteemed. They immediately voted an addreſs for a pro- 

clamation againſt conventicles. T heir requeſt was complied with; but as the King 
ſtill dropped fome hints of his deſire to reconcile his proteſtant ſubjects, the Com- 
mons paſſed a very unuſual vote, that no man fhould bring into the Houſe any bill 


of that nature. The King in vain re- iterated his ſollicitations for ſupply, repre- 
ſented the neceſſity of equipping a fleet, and even offered, that the money which 


they ſhould grant, ſhould be collected and iſſued for that purpoſe by commiſſioners 
appointed by the Houſe. Inſtead of compliance, the Commons voted an enquiry 
into all the miſcarriages during the late war; the ſlackening fail after the Duke's 


victory from falſe orders delivered by Brounker, the miſcarriage at Berghen, the 
diviſion of the fleet under Prince Rupert and Albemarle, the difgrace at Chatham. 
Brounker was expelled the Houfe, and ordered to be impeached. Commiſſioner 


Pet, who had neglected orders for the ſecurity of Chatham, met with the ſame fate. 
Theſe impeachments. were never proſecuted. The Houſe at laſt, having been in- 
dulged i in all their prejudices, were prevailed with to vote the King three hundred 
and ten thouſand pounds, by an hs com on wine and other 5 ; after which 

they were adjourned. 


| Bz$1DEs the ill humor of the Commons ih the tolerating maxims of the 


Come: public buſineſs was fomewhat retarded this fefſion by a quarrel betwixt the 


two Houſes. Skinner, a rich merchant in London, having received ſome i injuries 


from the Eaſt India Company, laid the matter by petition before the Houſe of 


— by whom he was relieved! in coſts and N to the extent of five thouſand 
pounds: 


Se 
= 


1 
5 


con A nt 8 8, 10 n 


bab. The Commons TY that the Lords, in taking cognizance of this affair, 
originally, without any appeal from inferior courts, had acted in a manner not agree- 
able to the laws of the land, and tending to deprive the ſubject of the right, eaſe, 
and benefit, due to him by theſe laws; and that Skinner, in proſecuting the ſuit, 
had infringed the privileges of the Commons: For which offence, they ordered 


him to be taken into the cuſtody of the ſerjeant at arms. Some conferences enſued 


between the Houſes; where the Lords were tenacious of their right of judicature, 
and maintained, that the method, in which they had exerciſed it was quite regular. 
The Commons roſe into a great ferment; and went ſo far as to vote, that who- 
ever ſhould be aiding or aſſiſting in putting in execution the order or ſentence of 
% the Houſe of Lords, in the caſe of Skinner againſt the Eaſt India Company, 
* ſhall be deemed a betrayer of the rights and liberties of the Commons of England, 


. 11. 


. 
7 
4 

o 


| 


and an infringer of the privileges of the Houſe of Commons.” They rightly 


zudged, that it would not be eaſy, after this vote, to find any one, who would 
venture on their indignation. ' The proceedings indeed of the Lords ſeem | in this 
caſe to FIVE been unuſual and without 5 | 


Tu King? $ ne obliged him again to aſſemble the Nannen, who ſhowed 
: forne diſpoſition to relieve him. The price, however, which he muſt pay for this 
indulgence, was his yielding to laws againſt conventicles. His complaiſance in this 
particular contributed more to gain the Commons, than all the pompous pretexts 
of ſupporting the triple alliance, that popular meaſure, by which he expected to 


1569. 
19H of Odo- 


ber. 


make ſuch advantage. The quarrel betwixt the two Houſes was revived; and as 


the Commons had voted only four hundred thouſand pounds, with which the King 
was not ſatisfied, he thought proper, before they had carried their vote into a law, to 


prorogue them. The only buſineſs finiſhed this ſhort ſeſſion was the receiving the 1 ith of De- 
report of the committee appointed for examining the public accounts. On the firſt cember. 


inſpection of this report, there appears a vaſt ſum, no leſs than a million and a half, 


unaccounted for; and the natural inference is, that the King had very much abuſed. 


the truſt repoſed | in him by Parliament. But a more accurate inſpection of parti- 
culars ſerves, in a great meaſure, to remove this imputation. The King indeed 
went ſo far as to tell the Parliament from the throne, That he had fully SET 


&* himſelf of that matter, and did affirm, that no part of thoſe monies, which they 


* 


« had given him, had been diverted to other uſes, but on the contrary, beſides 


< all thoſe ſupplies, a very great ſum had been raiſed out of his ſanding revenue 


e and credit, and a very great debt contracted; and all for the war.” Tho? arti- 
ficial pretexts have often been employed by Kings in their ſpeeches to Parliament, 


and by none more than Charles, it is ſomewhat difficult to ſuſpe& him of a direct 


*.. 
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Chap. III. lye and falſhood. He muſt have had ſome reaſons, and perhaps not anplanſibls 
1569. ones, for this affirmation, of which all his hearers, as they had the Accounts Tying | 
; before them, were at that time very competent judges . : 

Tan method which all Parliaments had hitherto followed, was to vote a parti 
cular ſum for the ſupply, without any diſtinction or appropriation for particular ſer- 
vices. So long as the demands of the Crown were only ſmall and caſual, no 
great inconveniencies aroſe from this practice. But as the whole meaſures of 
government were now changed, it muſt be confeſſed, that, if the King made a 
Fe application of public money, this inaccurate method of procceding, by ex- 
poſing him to ſuſpicions, was very prejudicial to him. If he was inclined to act 
otherwiſe, it was equally hurtful to the people. For theſe reaſons, a contrary 
practice, ung all the late e has conſtantiy 188 followed: by the W 


. Wale the parlament met after is pro gation, they entered anew upon oak 

3 of Fe- buſineſs of the ſupply, and granted the King an additional duty, during eight years, 

ett of twelve pounds on each tun of Spaniſh wine, eight on each tun of French. 

A law was alſo paſſed empowering him to ſell the fee farm rents ; the laſt re- 

. mains of the demeſnes by which the antient Kings of England had been ſupported. 

= By this expedient he obtained ſome ſupply for his preſent neceſſities, but left the 

Crown, if poſſible, ſtill more dependant than before. How much money might 

be raiſed by theſe ſales is uncertain z but it could not be near one million Bae hun- 

=_ OO. dred thouſand pounds, the ſum aſſigned by ſome writers T. 

= - 5 1 Tux act againſt conventicles paſſed, and received the . aſſent. It doped the 
= | appearance of mitigating the former perſecuting laws; but, if we may judge by the 
ſpirit, which had broke out almoſt en ſeſſion ding this deere it was not 


intended | 


* The abſtract of the report of the Brook-houſe committee e (0 that committee was called) was firſt | 
publiſhed by Mr. Ralph, vol. i. p. 177, from lord Hallifax's Collections, to which I refer. If we pe- 

_ ruſe their apology, which we find in the ſubſequent page of the ſame author, we ſhall find, that they 
acted with ſome malignity towards the King. They would take notice of no ſervices performed be- 
fore the iſt of September, 1664. But all the King's preparations preceded that date, and, as chan- 
cellor Clarendon told the Parliament, amounted to eight hundred thouſand pounds; and the computa- 

tion is very probable. This ſum, therefore, muſt be added. The committee likewiſe charged ſeven 

hundred thouſand pounds to the King on account of the winter and ſummer guards, ſaved during two 
years and ten months that the war laſted. But this ſeems iniquitous, For tho' that was an uſual burthen 
on the revenue, which was then ſaved; would not the diminution of the cuſtoms during the war be an 
_ equivalent to it? Beſides, near three hundred and forty thouſand pounds are charged for prize-money, 
Which perhaps the King thought he onght not to account for. Theſe ſums exceed the nyllion and a 
half. 
+ Mr. Carts, in his Vindication of the Anfwer to the Byſtander, p. 99. ſays, that the ſale of 
the fee farm rents would not yield above one hundred thouſand pounds; and his reaſons peat well 
founded. 


SOARES, © 
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intended as ; any favor to the Nona *T was 1 found by experience, 
that laws over rigid and ſevere could not be executed. By this act the hearer in a 
conventicle, (that is, in a diſſenting aſſembly,” where more than five were preſent 
beſides the family) was fined five ſhillings for the firſt offence ten for the ſecond; 


the preacher twenty pounds for the firſt offence, forty for the ſecond. The perſon, 


in whoſe houſe the conventicle met, forfeited a like ſum with the/ preacher. One 
_ clauſe is very remarkable; that, if any diſpute ſhould ariſe with regard to the in- 
terpretation of any part of the act, the judges ſhould always explain the doubt in 


the ſenſe leaſt favorable to conventicles, it being the intention of the Parliament 


entirely to ſuppreſs them. Such was the zeal of the Commons, that they violated 
the plaineſt and moſt eſtabliſhed maxims of civil policy, which require, that, in all 
criminal proſecutions, favor ſhould always be given to the priſoner. 

Tax affair of Skinner ſtill remained a ground of quarrel betwixt the two Houſes; 
but the King prevailed with the Peers to accept of the expedient propoſed by the 
Commons, that a general razure ſhould be made of all the andarons with regard 
to that diſputed queſtion. - 

Sons attempts were made by the King to effectuate a union n betwixt Englard and 
Scotland: But they were too feeble to remove all the difficulties, which obſtructed 


that uſeful and important undertaking. Commiſſioners were appointed to meet, in 


order to regulate the conditions: But the deſign, me by the 1 e of TG 
derdale, ſoon after came to nothing, 


4 # | 


Tre Kine, about this time, began frequently to attend the debates of the Houſe. | 


of Peers. He ſaid, that they amuſed him, and that he found them no leſs enter- 


taining than a play. But deeper deſigns were ſuſpected. As he ſeemed to intereſt 


himſelf extremely in the cauſe of lord Roos, who, on account of adultery, had ob- 


tained a divorce from his wife, and applied to Parliament for leave to marry again; 
people imagined, that Charles propoſed to make a precedent of the caſe, and that 
ſome other pretext would be found for getting rid of the queen. Many propofals 


to this purpoſe, it is ſaid, were made by Buckingham: But the King, however lit- 


tle ſcrupulous in ſome reſpe&s, was incapable of: any action, harſh or barbarous; 


and he always rejected with horror all ſchemes of this nature. A ſuſpicion however 


of ſuch intentions, it was obſerved, had, at this time, begot a coldneſs betwixt the 


two brothers. 
Wx now come to a s when the King: s councils, which had hitherto; in 


the main, been good, tho* negligent and fluctuating, became, during ſome time, 


remarkably bad, or even criminal; and breeding incurable jealouſies in all men, 
were followed by ſuch conſequences as had almoſt terminated in the ruin both of 


ons and people. Happily the ſame N {till attended him, and, as it had 
leſſened! 
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18 Ik Chap. m. leflened the influence: of the good, it alſo diminiſhed the effet of the bai meaſures, 


AP Which he embraced. 
; Ir was generally * that the committee of 1 eftabliſtied for Melen 
| lilies: was entirely changed; and that Prince Rupert, the duke of Ormond, ſe- 
. C , eretary Trevor, and lord keeper Bridgeman, men in whoſe honor the nation had 
great confidence, were never called to any deliberations. The whole ſecret was en- 
- ©rruſted to five perſons, Clifford, Aſhley, Buckingham, Arlington, Lauderdale, 
„ The Cabal. Theſe men were known by the appellation of the Cabal, aword which the initial letters 
On of their names happened to compoſe. This incident ſerved with the people to pro- 
pagate and perpetuate that appellation. Never was there a more dee 0 
in England, nor one more noted for pernicious councills. 
| Their charac. LORD ASHLEY, ſoon after known by the name of earl of Shafteſbury, was one 
corn. of the moſt remarkable characters of the age, and the chief ſpring of all the ſuc- 
ceeding movements. During his early youth, he had engaged in the late King's 
party; but being diſguſted with ſome meaſures of Prince Maurice, he ſoon deſerted 
to the Parliament. He inſinuated himſelf | into the confidence of Cromwel; and as 
he had great influence on the Preſbyterians, he was ſerviceable in ſupporting the 
J . of that uſurper. He employed the ſame credit to promote the reſtora- 
: tion; and on that account both deſerved and acquired great favor with the King. 
„ Inn all his changes, he ſtill maintained the character of never betraying thoſe friends 
whom he deſerted ; and which ever party he joined, his great capacity and ſingular 
talents ſoon ain him their confidence, and enabled him to take the lead among 
them. Reſtleſs, turbulent, factious; no ſtation could ſatisfy his ambition, no fa- 
tigues were inſuperable to his incuſtry. Well-acquainted with the blind attachment 
. of parties, he ſurmounted all ſenſe of ſhame: And relying on the ſubtilty of his 
-Cnntivances, he was not ſtartled with enterprizes, the moſt hazardous and moſt 
criminal. His talents, both of public ſpeaking and private inſinuation, ſhone out 
in an eminent degree; and amidft all his furious paſſions, he poſſeſſed a ſound judge- 
ment of buſineſs, and ſtill more of men. Tho? fitted by nature for beginning and 
0 ching the greateſt undertakings, he was never able to conduct any to a happy pe- 
.rio4; and his eminent abilities, by reaſon of his inſatiable deſires, were _ dan- 
gerous to himſelf, tothe Prince, and to the people. 
TE duke of Buckingham poſſeſſed all the advantages, which a graceful perſon, 
” a high rank. a ſplendid fortune, and a lively wit could beſtow ; but by his wild con- 
duct, unreſtrained either by prudence or principle, he Cad means to render him- 
ſelf in the end odious and even inſignificant. The leaſt intereſt could make him 
— abandon his honor; the ſmalleſt pleaſure could ſeduce him from his intereſt ; the 
| moſt Involous Caprice Was ſufficient to ee his dae B the want of 


ſecrecy 


2 5 * ba 


: ſerrecy and eta.” he PORE his e in public life; by the contempt Chap. II. 
of order and ceconomy, he diſſipated his private fortune; by riot and debauchery, 
he ruined his health; and he remained at laſt as op, 20a of Ong hurt: as s he had : 

| ever. been little deſirous of doing good, to mankind. Hes 1 — 
T ꝑx earl, ſoon after created duke, of Lauderdale, was not 0 in 9 5 „„ 3 
and ſtill leſs in acquired, talents; but neither was his addreſs graceful, nor his un- 5 | 
derſtanding juſt. His Principles, or, more properly ſpeaking, his prejudices, | 
were obſtinate, but unable to reſtrain his ambition: His ambition was {till leſs „„ 
dangerous than the tyranny and violence of his temper. An implacable enemy, but 

a lukewarm friend; inſolent to his inferiors, but abject to his ſuperiors; tho” in 
his whole character and deportment, he was almoſt diametrically oppoſite to the 

King, he had the fortune, beyond any other miniſter, to 1 * the 
- greapett P part of his reign, an aſcendant over him. 5 
Tux talents of parliamentary eloquence and intrigue had raiſed. Sir Tha 

Clifford ; and his daring 1 impetuous ſpirit gave him weight in the King's councils. 

Of the whole Cabal, Arlington was the leaſt dangerous either by his vices or his _— EE 
lents. His judgement was ſound, tho” his capacity was but moderate; and his in- - 
tentions were good, tho* he wanted courage and integrity to perſevere in them. 

Together with Temple and Bridgeman, he had been a great promoter of the triple 
league; but he threw himſelf with equal alacrity into oppolite meaſures, ' when he 
found them agreeable to his maſter.” Clifford and he were ſecretly Catholics : 

© Shafteſbury, tho? addicted to aſtrology, WAS reckoned a Deiſt: Buckingham had 
too little reflection to embrace any ſteady principles: Lauderdale had long been a 
bigotted and furious Preſbyterian ; and the opinions of 2 13 ſtill kept poſſi 
of his mind; however little they appeared in his conduct. N | 

Tux dark councils of the Cabal, tho? from the firſt they | gave anxiety to all men Their coun- 
of reflection, were not thorowly known but by the event. Theſe ſeem to have been cils. 
the views, which they ſuggeſted to the King and the Duke, and which theſe Princes 
too greedily embraced. They ſaid, that the Parliament, tho? the ſpirit of party, 
for the preſent, attached them to the Crown, were ſtill more attached to thoſe 
powers and privileges, which their predeceſſors had uſurped from the Sovereign: 

Thar after the firſt flow of kindneſs, they had diſcovered ſymptoms of diſcontent ; Z 
and would be ſure to turn againſt the King all the authority which they yet retained, 

and ftill more thoſe pretenſions which it was eaſy for them in a moment to revive ; 
That they not only kept the King in dependance by means of his precarious reve» 
nue, but had never diſcovered a ſuitable generoſity, even in thoſe temporary ſup- 
plies, which they g granted him: That it was time for the Prince to rouze himſelf 

from his Ithargy; and to recover that authority, which his predeceſſors, during 

fl. 7) Re 8 Fg | D d 3 ſo 
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” many ages, bad peaceably enjoyed : That the great ür r btb cds of kis | 
th | Father was the not having formed any cloſe connexion with foreign Princes, WO. 
on the breaking out of the rebellion, -might have found their intereſt in ſupporting 
him: That the preſent alliances, being entered 1 into with. ſo; many weaker poten- 
tates, who themſelves ſtood in need of the King's protection, could never ſerve to 
maintain, much leſs augment, the royal authority: That the French Monarch 
alone, ſo generous a Prince, and by blood fo nearly allied to the King, + would” be 
found both able and willing, if gratißed in his ambition, to defend the common 
cauſe of Kings againſt uſurping ſubjects: That a war, undertaken; againſt- Hol- 
land by the united force of t -W- ä ſuch mighty pote mates, would prove an eaſy enter- 
prize, and would ſerve all the purpoſes which were aimed at: That under pretext of 
that war it would not be difficult to levy a military force, without Which, during the 
prevalence of republican principles among his ſubjects, the King would vainly expect 
to defend hisprerogative: That his naval power might be maintained, partly by the 
ſupplies, which, on other pretexts, would previoully be obtained from Parliament; 
partly by ſubſidies from France; partly by captures, which might eafrly. ad made on 
that opulent rep dlic : That in ſuch a ſituation, attempts to recover the loft autho- 
rity of the Crown would be attended with ſucceſs; nor would any . to o reſiſt 2 
Prince, fortified by ſo p powerful an alliance; orif they did, they would only bring 
more certain ruin on themſelves. and on their cauſe: And that by ſubduing the States, 
a great ſtep would be taken towards advancing a reformation of the government; 
ſince it was apparent, that that republic, by its fame and grandeur, fortified, 
in his factious ſubjects, their 888 0 . to what they TY, calle ther civil and. : 
religious liberties _ 
Tus: ſuggeſtions 3 farally tx to concur wht all che ee ala pre- 
judices of the King; his deſire of more extenſive authority, his propenſity to the 
Catholic religion, his avidity for money. He ſeems likewiſe, from the very begin- 
ning of his reign, to have entertained great Jealouſy of his own ſubjects, and, on 
that account, a deſire of fortifying himſelf by an intimate alliance with France. So. 
carly as 1664, he had offered the French Monarch to allow him without oppolition. 
to conquer Flanders, provided that Prince would Engage to furniſh him with ten 
' thouſand infantry, and a ſuitable number of cavalry, in caſe of any rebellion in 
England *. As no dangerous ſymptoms at that time diſcovered themſelves, we 
are left to conjecture, from this incident, what opinion Charles had conceived of the 
factious diſpoſition of his people. 5 
. during the time, when the triple alliance was _ 3 l 
the King never ſeems to have been entirely cordial in thoſe ſalutary meaſures, but 


ſtill to have caſt 2 longing eye towards the French alhance, Chfford, who had 


much 
® D” Eftrades, 2 iſt of July, 1667. 


land.” Je e of ho emperor to o tha 


1 ec . refuſed by England on. very. frivolous pretences. And many un- 


Is Were 11 with regard to Surinam and the conduct 
Kaſt India n But about April 1669, the ſtrongeſt ſymptoms ap- 

peared of thoſe fatal meaſures, which were nent more openly purſned. 

N 0 wit, at that time, came to Temple; and told him, that he payed him a 


8 8 a8 a friend, not a miniſter, The occafion. w. was to acquaint him with a converſa- 


tion which he Ang e had with h Puſfendorf, the Swediſh agent, wt had agg by 


pri account very il in thaſe meaſures; which they had lately e ea g 'T hat Sp 
would fail them in all her promiſes of ſubſidies; nor would Holland. alone be able 
to en them: Tees Fogland. would certainly fail them, and had already adopte 
Councils directly oppoſite to thoſe which by the tight b ſhe had b bound herſelf 
174 aaron: And that the reſolution was:not the leſs f d certain, ho the ſecret 
was at yet communicated to very few either in the French or Engliſh court. When 
Puffendorf ſeemed incredulous, Turenne ſhowed him a letter from Colbert de 
Croifly, the French miniſter at London; where, after mer 


+; ntioning the ſucceſs of his 
"negotiations, and the favorable diſpoſition of the chief miniſters there, he added ; 


And I have at laſt made them ſenſible of the whole extent of his Majefty's 


_ +  liberality.*.” From this incident, it appears, 


1 of the vulgar, is certainly ey rare a 
fatupicy by Charles's miniſters. ese. 
Bor the King's reſolutions ſeem never to ee wy ab ROY till the v 

; hich he received from his ſiſter, the dutcheſs of Orleans. Lewis, Eben d * 
addreſs and inſinuation of that amiable Princeſ: 
had obtained over her brother, had engaged her to employ all her good offices, in 
order to detach England from the triple league, which, he knew, had fixed ſuch 
an unſurmountable barrier to his ambition. That he might the better cover this 
negotiation, he pretended to viſit his frontiers, particularly the great works, which 
he had undertaken at Dunkirk ;' and he carried the Queen and the whole court 
along with him. While he remained on the oppoſite ſhore, the dutcheſs of Orleans 
went over into England; and Charles met her at Dover, where they paſſed ten days 
together 1 in great mirth and feſtivity. By her artifices and careſſes, ſhe prevailed on 
n to ee 85 moſt Sas maxims of honor 17 8 policy, and to finiſh his 
Sf HS D&z- i JE eee 


ng men in high a bad. not been 


— 8 


C Tenge, wot. ü. 179. 


hat the infamous practice of ſell- 
ing ihemſelyes to f orcign Princes, a practice, which, notwithſtanding the malg- 


and the great influence, which ſhe 


16th of May. 
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| cp. 1 engagements PN Lewis for the deſtruction of Holland: No particular Arles Wem 5 
5 Aliens with here to have been ſighed, or even agreed upon. Neitfier of the Princes had the leaſt 7 
France. *claimson that republic; and they could therefore regulate their pretenſions only by | / 


the future ſucceſs of their arms.” And as to the ſcheme, which Charles is with fo good 
reaſon ſuppoſed to have entertained, of employing the French power, or at leaſt the 
terror of it, for enlarging his authority at home; it was of ſuch a nature as muſt 
depend upon incidents, and, for the preſent, it ſufficed, if he conjoined his intereſts 
bor wh with F rance, nd o PETR 85 neral aſſurances 11 On in 1125 La "Mo 
„„ 0 well knew Charts 8 1 26 155 uſual 8 of} his & coun- 
e cills. In order to fix him in the French intereſts, he reſolved to bind him by the tyes 
| of pleaſure, the only ones which with him were irreſiſtible; and he made him a pre- 
"ſent of a French miſtreſs, by whoſe means, he hoped, for the future, to govern 
him. The dutcheſs of Orleans brought with her a young lady of the name of Que- 
roũaille, whom the King carried to London, and foon after created dutcheſs of 
Portſmouth. He was extremely attached to her during the whole courſe of his life; 
and ſhe proved a great means of ſupporting his connexions with her native country. 
*Iis impoſſible but his quick diſcernment muſt have perceived the ſcope of all theſe 
artifices; but he was too n a ane to e ever to e ag NO = its 
A allurements. / 
Tux ſatisfaction, which Charles 3 a his new as ooh a areas 
7 check by the death of his ſiſter, and ſtill more by thoſe melancholy circumſtances, 
which accompanied it. Her death was ſudden, after a few days ilmeſs; and ſhe was 
ſeized with the malady upon drinking a glaſs of fuceory- water. Strong ſuſpicions 
of poyſon aroſe in the court of France, and ſpred all over Europe; and as her 
huſband had diſcovered many ſymptoms of jealouſy and diſcontent on account of her 
conduct, he was univerſally believed to be the author of that crime. Charles him 
ſelf, during ſome time, was entirely convinced of his guilt ; but upon receiving the 
atteſtation of phyſicians, who, on opening her body, found no foundation for the ge- 
neral rumor, he was or pretended to be ſatisfied. The duke of Orleans indeed did 
never, in any other circumſtance of his life, betray ſuch diſpoſitions as might lead 
him to ſo criminal an action; and a lady, it is ſaid, drank the remains of the ſame 
glaſs, without feeling any inconvenience. The ſudden death of Princes is common- 
ly accompanied with theſe diſmal ſurmizes; and ere one les meight | is in this caſe 
to be laid on the ſuſpicions of the public. 
; CHARLES, inſtead of breaking with France upon this 1 ron a of 
it to ſend over Buckingham, under pretence of condoling with the duke of Orleans, 
but in n reality to concert farther mealures for the projected war. Never ambaſſador 
received. 
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received greater careſſes. The more ans, the pelt essig were to ths 
intereſts of England, the more natural was it for Lewis to load with civilities and 
even with favors, thoſe whom he could engage to promote them. 


| Clap. III. 
Say att 


ee Buckingham raiſed ſtrong ſuſpicions in Holland, Sets | every 5 


circumſtance tended till farther to confirm. Lewis made a ſudden irruption into 


Lorraine; and tho' he miſled ſeizing the duke himſelf, who had no ſurmize of the 
danger, and who very narrowly eſcaped, he was ſoon able without reſiſtance wo 
make himſelf maſter of the whole country. The French Monarch was fo far un- 
happy, that, tho' the moſt tempting opportunities offered themſelves, he had not - 


commonly ſo much as the pretextof equity and juſtice to cover his ambitious meaſures. 


This acquiſition of Lorraine ought to have excited the jealouſy of the contracting 


powers in the triple league, as much as an invaſion of Flanders itſelf ; yet did Charles 


turn a deaf ear to all remonſtrances, which were made him upon that ſubject. 


Bor what tended chiefly to open the 
the meaſures of England, was the ſudden recall of Sir William Temple. That 


eyes of de Wit and the States with regard to 


miniſter had ſo firmly eſtabliſhed his character of honor and integrity, that he was 


believed incapable even of obeying his maſter's commands, in promoting meaſures, 


which he eſteemed pernicious to his country ; and ſo long as he remained in em- 


ployment, de Wit thought himſelf aſſured of the fidelity of England. Charles w:s 


ſo ſenſible of this prepoſſeſſion, that he ordered Temple to leave his family at the 


Hague, and pretended that that miniſter would immediately return, after having 


conferred with the King about ſome buſineſs,” where his negotiation had met with 


obſtrutions. De Wit made the Dutch reſident inform the Engliſh court, that 
he would conſider the recall of Temple as an expreſs declaration of a change of 
meaſures in England ; and would even know what interpretation to put upon any 
delay of his return. What a diſhonor to the King, that his own moſt ſolemn 
engagements ſhould be fo little truſted ; while his ſubject had acquired ſo. high a 


reputation, and, on ne own account, mad obtained OY conkidence of the e 


ing nation! | 4 | 
WHILE theſe aka ures were darts in Aion 8 8 met, accond- 


ing to adjournment. The King made a very ſhort ſpeech ; and left the buſineſs to 
be enlarged upon by the keeper. That miniſter inſiſted much on the King's great 
want of ſupply; the mighty encreaſe of the naval power of France, now triple to 
what it was before the laſt war with Holland; the decay of the Engliſh navy; the 


24th of O- 
ber. 


A Parliament. 


neceſſity of fitting out next year a fleet of fifty ſail ; the obligations, which the King 5 
lay under by ſeveral treaties to exert himſelf for the common good of chriſtendom. 


Among other treaties, he mentioned the triple alliance, and the defenſive league 


with the States. It is certain, chat Bridgeman, tho' he was not admitted into the 
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EGS haves m. f ily un of fufpicion;” as ſhould 
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5 „„ upor the Parliament. 
„„ Tur artifice ſucceeded. "T bs Houſe ve S den 4 ſatisfied. with the 


= - King s meaſures, voted him conſiderable fupplies. A land tax for a year was im- 


ff a ſhilling a pound; two ſhillings a pound on two thirds of the ſalaries of 
Þ 7 7 1 offices; fifteen ſhillings-on every hundred pound of bankers? money and ſtock ; 
—_ 7 4 aan additional exciſe upon beer for ſix years, and certain impoſitions upon law pro- 
—_ „„ ceedings for nine years. The Parliament had never before been in a more liberal 
Eo | diſpoſition; and never JOE was it les e oo cc 1 of thi e and on ; 


his miniſters. _ | "BO 
Tus Commons BP . bill tor ling a 907 5 on ies, Seen alt 
1 and ſome other commodities. Againſt this bill the merchants of London 
appeared by petition before the Houſe of Lords. The Lords entered into their 
reaſons, and began to make amendments on the bill ſent up by the Commons. 
This attempt was highly reſented by the lower Houſe, as an encroachment on the 
. : right, which they pretended to poſſeſs alone, of granting money to the Crown. 
Many remonſtrances paſſed betwixt the twoHouſes; and by their altercations the King 
| 1671, Was obliged to prorogue the Parliament; and he thereby loft the money which was 
420“ April. intended] him. This is the laſt time, that the Peers have reviyed any pretenſions of 
that nature. Ever fince, the privilege of the Commons, in all "_ Foe et 
in the Houſe of Peers, has paſſed for undiſputed. 
TuERRE was a private affair, which during this ſeſſion diſguſted the Houſe of 
Commons, and required ſome pains to accommodate it. The uſual method 
of thoſe who oppoſed the Court in the money bills, was, if they failed in the main 
vote as to the extent of the ſupply, to levy the money from ſuch funds as they ex- 
pected would be unacceptable or would prove deficient: It was propoſed to lay an 
impoſition upon playhouſes : The courtiers objected, that the players were the 
King's ſervants, and a part of his pleaſure. Sir John Coventry, a gentleman of 
the country party, aſked, ** whether the King's pleaſure lay among the male or the 
female players? This ſtroke of ſatyre was aimed at Charles, who, beſides his 
miſtreſſes of higher quality, entertained at that time two actreſſes, Davis and Nell 
Gwin. The King received not the raillery with that good humor, which might 
have been expected. It was faid, that this being the firſt time, when reſpe& to 
Majeſty had been publicly violated, it was neceſſary, by ſome ſevere chaſtiſement, 
to make Coventry an example to all who might incline to tread in his footſteps. 
Sands, Obrian, and ſome others of the guards were ordered to way-lay him, and 
to ſet a wk. upon him. He defended himſelf with great bravery, and after 


wounding | 


ts feveral of the aſkailants; was with ſome difficulty diſurmed. They cut Chap m. 
his noſe to the bone, in order, as they ſaid, to teach him what reſpect he owed to 
the King. The Commons were enflamed by this indignity offered to one of their 
members, on account of words ſpoke in the Houſe. They paſſed a law, where ceener el. 
they made it capital to maim any perſon; and they enacted, that thoſe criminals, ; 
ho had nn ge aut be mcax _ of ee a pardon from che 

Crown. ' 
There was e private affair, wanſaed 5 this time, by which the king 
vas as much expofed to the imputation of a capricious lenity, as he was here blamed 
for unneceſſary ſeverity. Blood, a diſbanded officer of the e had been 

engaged in the conſpiracy for raiſing an infurrection in Ireland; and for this crime 
he himſelf had been attainted, and ſome of his accomplices gaby puniſhed. 
The daring villain meditated a revenge upon Ormond, the lord lieutenant. Hav- Blood's 
mg by artifice drawn off the duke*s footmen, he attacked his coach in the night, 
as he drove along St. James's Street in London, and made himſelf maſter of his per- 
fon. He might here have finiſhed the crime, had he not meditated refinements in 
his vengeance : He was reſolved to hang the duke at Tyburn ; and for that purpoſe 
bound him, and mounted him om horſeback behind one of bis companions. They 
were advanced a good way into the fields; when the duke, making efforts for his 
bberty, threw himſelf to the ground, and brought down with him the aſſaſſin, 
to whom he was tied. They were ſtruggling together in the mud; when Ormond 
ſervants, whom the alarm had reached, came and ſaved him. Blood and his 
companions, og their piſtols in ina Py at the 1 rode off and a e 
by means of the darkneſs. _ 
Buck ix HA was at firſt, with . appearance of 1 ſulpected to be the 
author of the attempt. His profligate character and his enmity againſt Ormond: 
expoſed him to this ĩimputation. Offory ſoon after came to court, and ſeeing Buc- 
kingham ſtand by the King, his color roſe, and he could not forbear expreſſing; 
himſelf to this purpoſe: n My lord, I know well, that you are at the bottom of 
te this late attempt upon my father: But I give you warning, if by any means he 
comes to a violent end, I ſhall not be at a loſs to know the author : I ſhall conſider 
&« you as the aſſaſſin: I ſhall treat you as ſuch; and wherever I meet you, I ſhall 
< piſtol you, tho” you ſtood behind the King's chair; and I tell it you in his Ma- 
jeſty's preſence, that you may be ſure I ſhall not faitof performance “. If there 
was here any indecorum, it was eaſily excuſed ina generous youth, when his farher's: 
life was expoſed to danger. 
A LITTLE after, Blood formed a defign of carrying off the erden and Regalia 
ſrom the Tower; a deſign, to which he was pope, as well TOE the ſurprizing: 


boldneſs. 


. Carte's Gen vol. ii. p. 225. 
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boldneſs of the enterprize as 'by ine views of profit. He was very near RY + 4 


7 * had bound and wounded Edwards, the keeper of the jewel office; and had got 


out of the Tower with his prey, but was overtaken and ſeized, together with ſome 
59 "ON aſſociates. One of them was known to have been concerned in the attempt 
upon Ormond + and Blood was immediately concluded to be the ringleader. 
When aſked, he frankly avowed the enterprize; but refuſed to tell his acoomplices. 
„The fear of death, he ſaid, would never engage him, either to deny a guilt, _ 
or betray a friend.“ All theſe extraordinary circumſtances made him the general ſub- 
ject of converſation ;* and the King was moved by an idle curioſity to-ſee and ſpeak: 
with a perſon ſo noted for his courage and his crimes. Blood might now eſteem 
himſelf ſecure of pardon; and he wanted not addreſs to improve the opportu- 
nity. He told Charles, that he had been engaged, with others, in a deſign . 


do kill him with a carabine above Batterſea, where his Majeſty often went to bathe: : 
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That the cauſe of this reſolution was the ſeverity exerciſed over the conſciences of the "3 
godly, in reſtraining the liberty of their religious aſſemblies: That when he had: 
taken his ſtand among the reeds, full of theſe bl dy reſolutions, he found his heart 
checked with an awe: of Majeſty; and not only relented: himſelf, but diverted. 
his aſſociates from their purpoſe: That he had long ago brought himſelf to an entire 
indifference about life, which he now gave for loſt; yet could he not forbear warning 
the King of the danger which might attend his execution: That his affociates had 
bound themſelves together by the ſtricteſt oaths to revenge the death of any of their 
_ confederacy* And that no caution nor power could en any one from the effects 


. 
. © ENS in 


of their deſperate reſolutions. FFF 
WHETHER theſe ronfiderations dia fear or e i? in this King, they 


confirmed his reſolution of granting a pardon to Blood ; but he thought i a re- 


quiſite point of decency firſt to obtain the duke of Ormond's conſent. Arlington | 
came to Ormond in the King's name, and defired that he would not proſecute | 
Blood, for reaſons which he was commanded to give him. The duke gallantly 
replied, that his Majeſty's commands were the only reaſon, that 11 be given, 
and being ſufficient, he might therefore ſpare the reſt. Cha 
kindneſs to Blood till farther : He granted him an. eſtate of Eve fiundred pounds 
a year in Ireland; he encouraged his attendance about his perſon ; he ſhowed him 
great countenance, and many applied to him for promoting their pretenſions 5 
court. And while old Edwards, who had bravely ventured his life, and ha 
been wounded, in defending the Crown and Regalia, was forgotten and negleCted, 
this man; who deſerved only to be ſtared at and dereſted as a manger became a 


ſpecies of favorite. 


ERROR 


ivate life have often as bad an 160 as miſcar- _ 

a hich the Coe is more immediately erg Another incident 1. 
hed this year, Heme 1 a very general diſpleaſure, and ſtill greate 
j by he durcheſs of | ny died, and in her Jaſt ſickneſs, ſhe 


This! put an end to dar hin ate: which the Duke had hitherto worne ; 


nation; vt theſe had a formerly 1 bund ſo groundleſs, and had b Deen. 

employed to ſo many bad purx that ſurn zes of this n nee, wen er meet 
| with che leſs credit from ax men of N nc 

5 mov; have convinced the whole nation of his conv: ſion. 

irherto been only a hideous ſpeRter, w 

i ing ur and zealouſſy embraced b t 

a uſt n enterprize 3. wl 


4 him wore carcleſs of the affec- 
1e wy day more e viſible to 


Dutch regarded as the inveterate enemy of ao W 
was 8 over in his verſes A ground of quarrel was ſought by means of a yatcht, 
| diſpatched for lady Temple. The captain failed thro? the Dutch fleet, which lay on 
their own coaſts; and had orders to make them ſtrike, to fire on them, and to per- 
ſevere till they ſhould return his fire. The Dutch admiral, Van Ghent, ſurprized 
at this bravado, came on board the yatcht, and expreſſed his willingneſs to pay re- 
ſpect to the Britiſh flag, according to antient practice: But that a fleet on their ow n 
coaſts ſhould ſtrike to a ſingle veſſel, and that not a ſhip of war, was, he ſaid, 
fuch an innovation, that he durſt not, without expreſs orders, agree to it. The. 
captain, thinking it dangerous to renew firing in the midſt of the Dutch fleet, con- 
tinued his voyage; and for this neglect of orders was committed to the Tower. 
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um with a new article to me thoſe 
in prerexts, on Which. it was propoſed to ground the iatended quarrel. . The 
Slim court delayed ſeveral bathe before they complained; left, if they had de- 
anded ſatisfaction reg f theDurch mighthave had time td grant it. Even = 
when Downing delivered his memorial, he was bound by his inftructions not to 
er of days; a very imperious manner 
e in Holland, where the forms of the republic 
able. An anſwer, however; tho? refuſed by L n- 
with an ambaſſador extraordinary, who bad 
of Ges: or the court of Eng- 
ers was dark and ob- | 


The Dutchman reſobved'to enn 
. hour wha inte red for 
ey oy the Engin ref 8 
equent R were made of the 1 ut b the Ho uſes 
 fhould declare themſelves with vigor end ee ſo oppoſite to the inclination 
as well as interefts of the public. we juppoſe, that L 8, in His alliance 
againſt Holland, really ir eant t the good o paſs 
— — 
ſpite of all difficulties, and even in ſpite of themſelv Y pineſs of the 
nation. But every ſtep, which he took in this r, doth a $9 to all men 
of penetration, that the preſent war was intended againſt the liberties of his own 
ſudjects, even more than againſt the Dutch "themſelves, He now atted i in every 
thing, as if he were already an abſolute en 1, ; and was never more to {ths _ 
the control of national aſſemblies. ; ky N 

Tus long prorogation of Farne, K. it freed the King fr Mans their importunate 
advices and remonſtrances, was however attended with this inconvenience, that no 
money could be Procured tc carry on the military preparations againſt Holland. 
Under pretext of maintaining the triple league, which, at that very time, he had 
K..... Nee to root nn b ngaor_n a large en ae the ge > 
but 


8 Appeal, p. 22. 


5 very ee ee Starr to 7 Gn im 9 3 of the Engliſh 


ſeemed as yet premature to venture on leyying money, without conſent of Parlia- 


ment; ſince the power of taxing themſelves was the privilege, of which the Engliſh 


— bu ts money, by ach de expences, Was e Era rande had bn. 6 779 
8 houſand pounds the firſt year of the war, and 


were, with reaſon, particularly jealous. Some other reſſource muſt be fallen on. 
The King had declared, that the ſtaff of treaſurer was ready for any one, that could 
find an expedient for ſupplying the preſent neceſſities. Shafteſbury dropped a hint 


to Clifford, which the latter immediately ſeized 


- granted him the promiſed reward, together with a Ye 


d, and carried to the King, who 


rage. This expedient was the 


| ſhutting up the Exch ec an, and FOIA; + all the PAProcaty. which ſhould be made 


into it. 
Ix had oven 
8 e we it upon the ſecurity of the funds, by which they were afterwards repayed, ban 
when the money was levied on the public. The banke 
der cent. for ſums, which either had been conſigned to them with- 
d at fix per cent: Profits, which they 
d for by this egregious breach of public faith. The meaſure was ſo ſud- 
dealy ion that none had, warning of the danger. A general confuſion prevailed 
in the city, followed by the ruin of many. The bankers topped payment; the 
ald anſwer no bills; diſtruſt took place every where, together with a 
ſtagnation of commerce, by which the public was univerſally affected. And men, 
full of diſmal apprehenſions, aſked each other what muſt be the ſcope of thoſe my- 
ſerious councils, whence the Parliament and all men of honor were excluded, and 


ſometimes ten, 


out — or which they had borrowe 


merchants co 


3 
D 
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ers, by this traffic, got eight, 


which commenced by the forfeiture of public credit and an n violation of the 
moſt ſolemn engagements,. both foreign and domeſtic. | 


ANOTHER: 


11 for the bankers & to carry their money to hs als and 1 January; 


eaſure of the Court contains ſomething e po ta =” ant Declarationof 


in itſelf z but if we reflect on the motive whence it proceeded, as well as the time indulgence. 


when! it was embrac cec 


„it will appear a ſtrong inſtance of the arbitrary and danger- 
ous councils, purſued at preſent by the King and his miniſtry. Charles reſolved to 


make uſe of his ſupreme power in eccleſiaſtical matters; a power, he ſaid, which 
was not only inherent in him, but which had been recognized by ſeveral acts of Par- 


liament. 


By virtue of this. authority, he iſſued a proclamation, ſuſpending the 


penal laws, enacted againſt all Nonconformiſts or Recuſants whatſoever, and grant- 
ing to the proteſtant Diſſenters the public exerciſe of their religion, to the Catholics 
the exerciſe of it in private houſes. A. fruitleſs experiment of this kind, op- 


poſed by the Parliament and retracted by the King, had already been. made a few 


E.. 


years 
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1 or GREAT BRITAIN. 


xpe. he Parliament, yes it | 
eater ſubmiſſion, | and would no longer dare 
ſures. © Meanwhile, the Diſſenters, the moſt inveterate enemies : 
to the Court, were mollified by theſe indulgent maxims: And the Catholics,” un- 13 
der their ſhelter, enjoyed more liberty than the laws had hitherto allowed tbem. 


Ar the ſame time, the act of navigation was ſuſpended by royal will and eds: 


eſtoration z 1 


» A meafure, which, tho! a ſtretch of prerogative, ſeemed uſeful to commerce, while 
5 all the ſeamen were employed on 


oard the royal navy. A like ſuſpenſion had 
been' granted, during the time of the firſt Dutch war, and was not much remarked; 
beck men had, at chat time, entertained leſs jealouſy of * 


Crown. A procla- 


mation alſo was iſſued, containing very rigorous clauſes in favor of pref ng: Ano- 
ther full of menaces againſt thoſe who preſumedto ſpeak undutifully of his Majeſty” 8 . 


meaſures, and even thoſe who heard ſuch diſcourſes, unleſs they informed i in due time 


upon the offenders: Another againſt importing or vending any ſorts of painted 


Pl ecearthen ware, © except thoſe of China, upon pain of being grievouſly fined and 
A ſuffering the utmoſt puniſhment, which might be lawfully inflicted upon con- 


<< temners of his Majeſty*s royal authority. A new army had been levied; and 


it was found, that diſcipline could not be enforced without the exerciſe of martial 


Attack of the 
Smyrna flect. 


had hoped to have eſtabliſhed in the kingdom. 


law, which was therefore eſtabliſhed by order of council, tho contrary to the peti- 
tion of right; All theſe acts of power, however little important in- themſelves, 
ſavored ſtrongly of arbitrary government, and were no way ſuitable to that legal 


adminiſtration, which the Parliament, after ſuch violent e and civil wars, 


Ir may be worth remarking, that the lord keeper fend to affix the Wie t 
i declaration for Ls grab the penal laws; and was for that reaſon, tho under 
other pretexts, removed from his office. 'Shafteſbury was made chancellor in his 
place; z and thus another member of the Cabal received the reward of his councils. 


Fon EI tranſactions kept pace with theſe domeſtic occurrences. An attempt, 
before the declaration of war, was made on the Dutch Smyrna fleet by Sir Robert 
Holmes. That fleet conſiſted of ſeventy fail, valued at a million and a half; andthe 
hopes of ſeizing ſo rich a prey had been a great motive for engaging Charles in the 
preſent war, and he had conſidered that capture as a principal reſfource for ſu pport- 


ing his military enterprizes. Holmes with nine frigates and three yatchts had or- 


ders to go in ſearch of this fleet; and he paſſed Sprague in the Channel, who was 


returning home with a ſquadron from a eruize in the Mediterranean. Sprague i in- 


formed him of the near approach of the Hollanders; and had not Holmes, from a 


deſire of engroſſing all the honor and profit of the entefprize, kept the ſecret of his 
orders, the — of theſe 1 had rendered the ſucceſs infallible. 
ro W hen 


2 
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When Holmes approached the Dutch, he put on an 1 appearance, and in- Chap. m 
vited the admiral, Van Neſs, who commanded the convoy, to come on board of 550 6 
him: One of his captains gave a like inſidious invitation to the rere- admiral. But March. 
theſe officers were on their guard. They had received intelligence of the hoſtile in- 
tentions of the Engliſh, and had already put all the ſhips of war and merchantmen 
in an excellent poſture of defence. Three times were they valiantly aſlailed by the 
Engliſh; and as often did they valiantly defend themſelves. In the third attack one 
of the Dutch ſhips of war. was taken; and three or four of their moſt inconſiderable 
merchantmen fell into the enemies hands. The reſt, fighting with great ſkill and „ 
courage, continued their courſe; and, favored by a miſt, got ſafe into their own - © 
harbors: This attempt is denominated perfidious and pyratical by the Dutch writers, 1 
and even by many of the Engliſh. It merits at leaſt the appellation of irregular; 5 3 
and as it had been attended with bad ſucceſs, it brought double ſhame upon the 
contrivers. The Engliſh miniſtry endeavored to cover the action, by pretending, 
that it was a caſual rencounter, ariſing from the obſtinacy of the Dutch, who 
refuſed the honors of the flag: But the contrary was ſo well known, that even 
| Holmes himſelf had not the aſſurance to perſiſt in this aſſeveration. 5 
TIL this incident the States, notwithſtanding all the menaces and preparations 5 
of the Engliſh, never believed them to be thorowly in earneſt; and had al- 
ways expected, that the affair would terminate, either in ſome demands of : money, 
or in ſome propoſals for the advancement of the Prince of Orange. The French 
themſelves had made little account of aſſiſtance from England; and could ſcarce 
believe, that their ambitious projects would, contrary to every maxim of honor 
and policy, be forwarded by that power, which was moſt intereſted and moſt able 
to oppoſe them. But Charles was too far advanced to retreat. He immedi- Inthof 
_ ately iſſued a declaration of war againſt the Dutch; and ſurely reaſons, more falſe ds og 3 £5 
and frivolous, never were employed to juſtify a flagrant violation of treaty. Ain and. = 
Some complaints are made of injuries done the Eaft India Company, which yet that * 
5 company diſavowed: The detenſion of ſome Engliſh in Surinam is mentioned; 
tho? it appears that theſe perſons had voluntarily remained there: The refuſal of a 
Dutch fleet on their own coaſts to ſtrike to an Engliſh yatcht is extremely eragge . 
rated: And to piece up all theſe pretenſions, ſome abuſive pictures are mentioned, 
and repreſented as a ground of quarrel. The Dutch were long at a loſs what to 
make of this article; till at laft it was diſcovered, that a portrait of Cornelius de 
Wit, brother to the penſionary, painted by order of ſome magiſtrates of Dort, ant = 
hung up in a chamber of the town-houſe, had given occaſion tothe complaint, In 
the perſpective of this portrait, the painter had drawn ſome ſhips on fire in a harbor. _ 
This was conſtrued to be Chatham, where de Wit had really diſtinguiſhed himſelf, 
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great fide but litile did be! imagine, that, will the infule it- 


and bad a acqui 


3 ſelf had fo long been forgiven, tl the picture of it ſhould draw down ſuch ſevere 
OE. vengeance upon his country, The concluſion of this manifeſto, where the King 


till Profeſſed his W to the eriple alliance, _u of a apes wet all the reſt 
of 1 3 | 
Tux Finch King's FO of war e more K ini, if undiſguiſed 
+; violence and injuſtice could merit that appellation. He pretended only, that the 
behavior of the Hollanders had been ſuch that it did not conſiſt with his glory any 
longer to bear it. That Monarch's preparations were in great forwardneſs; and 
bis ambition was flattered with the moſt promiſing views of ſucceſs. Sweden was 
detached from the triple league: The biſhop of Munſter was engaged by the pay- 
ment of ſubſidies to take part with France: The elector of Cologne had entered 
into the ſame alliance; and having conſigned Bonne and other towns into the hands 
of Lewis, magazines were there erected; and it was from that quarter, that France 
Propoſed to invade the United Provinces. The ſtanding force of that Kingdom 
amounted to one hundred and eighty thouſand men; and with morethan the half of 
this prodigious army was theKing now approaching to the Dutch frontiers. The or- 
der, oeconomy, induſtryof Colbert, ſubſervient equally to the ambition of the Prince 
and happineſs of the people, furniſhed unexhauſted treaſ ures: Theſe, employed by 
the unrelenting vigilance of Louvois, ſupplied every militar preparation, and faci- 
| litated all the enterprizes of the army: Conde, Turenne, ſeconded by Luxem- 
| bourg, Crequi, and the moſt renowned generals of the age, conducted this army, 
and by their conduct and reputation inſpired courage into every one. The Mo- 
| narch himſelf, ſurrounded with a gallant nobility, animated his troops, by the pro- 
ſpect of reward, or, what was more valued, by the hopes of his approbation. 
I be fatigues of war gave no interruption to gaiety: Its dangers furniſhed matter 
for glory: And in no enterprize did the genius of that gallant and polite. people 
ever break out with more diſtinguiſhed luſter. 


Inu de Wit's intelligence in foreign courts was not equal to FR vigilance of 
his domeftic adminiſtration, he had, long before, received many furmizes of this 
fatal confederacy ; but he prepared not for defence, ſo early or with ſuch induſtry, 
as the danger required. An union of England with France was evidently, he 
faw, deſtructive to the intereſts of the former kingdom; and therefore, over- 
looking or ignorant of the bumors and ſecret views of Charles, he concluded it 
impoſſible, that ſuch pernicious projects could ever really be carried into execu- 
tion. Secure in this fallacious reaſoning, he allowed the Republic to remain too 
long in that defenceleſs arwagion, 1 into n many concurrins accidents had united 
to chrom it. h 
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very unwarlike, and confided entirely for their defence in that mercenary army, Weakneſ of 


their peace with Spain, and their, alliance with France, had broke a, great part of 
this army, and ſupported not with ſufficient vigilance the diſcipline | of the troops, 
which remained: When the ariſtocratic party prevailed, it was thought prudent 
to diſmiſs many of the old experienced officers, who were devoted to the houſe of 
Orange; and their place was ſupplied by raw youths, the ſons or kinſmen of Bur- 
gomaſters, by whole intereſt the party was ſupported. Theſe new officers, relying 
on the credit of their friends and family, neglected their military duty; and ſome 
of them, it is ſaid, were even allowed to ſerve by deputes, to whom they aſſigned 
a ſmall part of their pay. During the war with England, all the forces of that 
nation had been diſbanded: Lewis's inyaſion of Flanders, followed by the triple ; 

league, occaſioned the diſmiſſion of the F rench regiments: And the place of i theſe 
troops, which had ever had a chief ſhare in the he 10 and fortune of all the wars in 
| the Low Countries, had not been ſupplied by any new levies. 

Da rr, ſenſible of this dangerous ſituation, and alarmed by the reports, which 
came from all quarters, beſtirred himſelf to Tupply thoſe defects, to which it was 
not eaſy of a ſudden to provide a ſuitable remedy. But every propoſal, which he 
could make, met with oppoſition from the ee arty, which was now become 
extfernchy formidable; The long and uncontroled adminiſtration of this ſtateſman 

gendered enyy: The preſent incidents rouzed up his enemies and opponents, 

who aſcribed to his miſconduct alone the bad ſituation of the Commonwealth: 
And above all, the popular affection to the young Prince, which had ſo long been 

held in violent conſtraint, and had thence acquired new acceſſion of force, began 
to diſplay itſelf, and to threaten the Commonwealth with ſome great convulſion. 
William the third, Prince of Orange, was now in the twenty- -ſecond year of his age, 
and gave ſtrong. indications of all thoſe great qualities, by which his life was 
afterwards ſo much diſtinguiſhed. De Wit himſelf, by giving him an excellent 
education, and inſtructing him in all the principles of government and ſound policy, 
had generouſly contributed to make his rival formidable. Dreading the precarious 
fituation of his own party, he was always reſolved, he ſaid, by conveying to him the 
knowlege of affairs, to render the Prince capable of ſerving his country, if ever 
any future emergence ſhould throw the adminiſtration into his hands. The con- 
duct of the young Prince had hitherto been extremely laudable. Notwithſtanding 
his powerful alliances with England and Brandenburgh, he had expreſſed his reſo- 
lation of depending entirely on the States for his advancement; and the whole 


of his behavior ſuited I the genius of that people. Silent and 
1 e We — 


which they maintaned. Aſter the treaty of Weſtphalia, the States, truſting to the States. 
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 xroops could not of a ſudden acquire diſcipline and experience: And the partizans of 


property, which, relying on their faith, * had hoped to find unprotected and 
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. to pleaſure: By theſe virtues, he engaged the attention of all men. And the 
1 ſenſible, that they owed their liberty, and very exiſtence, to his family, 


| raiſing this Prince to all the authority of his anceſtors, and hoped „from his valor 
| and conduct alone, to receive d againſt _ imminent it dangers, 91755 which 


- ae in the civil adminiſtration. 11 


treme care, and to give the flee 


valor, and improved the ſkill of the ſailors. And above all, de Ruyter, the ER 
| ſea commander of the age, was cloſely connected with the Louveſtein party; and . 
every one, with confidence and alacrity, was diſpoſed to obey him, The equip- 
ment of the fleet was therefore haſtened by de Wit; in hopes, that, by ſtriking at 


ner, enraged againſt the Engliſh, and reſolved to take revenge on them for their 
conduct, of which, he thought, his country had ſuch reaſon to complain. By the 
offer of a cloſe alliance and a confederacy for mutual defence, they had ſeduced the 


Republic to quit the alliance of France; but no ſooner had ſhe embraced theſe 


 rhoughtfuls | given to hear and to enquire; ; of a found and teddy underſtanding; much 
firmneſs in what he once reſolved or once denied; great application to buſineſs, little 


ard remembring that his great uncle, Mau rice, had been able, even in more early 
youth, to protect them againſt the exorbitant power of Spain, were deſirous of 


: they were at preſent threatened. 

Wæixx theſe two powerful E ion firugled for he has every A for . 
fence was oppoſed, every project 1 retarded. What was determined with difficulty 
was executed without vigor. Levies indeed were made, and the army compleated to 
ſeventy thouſand men * : The Prince was appointed both general: and admiral of the 
Commonwealth, and the whole military power was put into his hands. But new 


— 


the Prince were ſtill unſatisfied, as long as the perpetual edict, ſo it was called, re- 
mained in force; by which he was excluded from the . and from al 


Ir had always been the maxim of de v Wirs berty! to Va de aw i Jak 3 
a viſible preference above the army, which they | 
repreſented as the object of an unreaſonable partiality in the Princes of Orange. The 
two violent wars, which had of late been waged with England, had e whe 


farſt a ſucceſsful blow, he might inſpire courage into the diſmayed States, and ſup- 
port his own declining. authority. He ſeems too, to have been, in a peculiar man- 


meaſures, than they ſormed leagues for her deſtruction, with that very power, 
which they had treacherouſly engaged her to offend. In the midſt of full peace, 


nay during an intimate union, they had diſhonorably attacked her commerce, the 
only means of her ſubſiſtence, and, moved by ſhameful rapacity, had invaded that 


. 
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 tefenceleſs. 8 to their own viſible intereſt, as . a5 their honor, they fill 

retained a malignant reſentment for her ſucceſsful conclufion of the laſt war; a war, 

which had, at firſt, ſprung from their own wanton inſolence and ambition. To te- 

preſs ſo dangerous an enemy, would, de Wit imagined, give a peculiar pleaſure, 

and contribute to the future * of his e 428 . was lo much 
the object of general envy. | 


. AcTvaTED by like motives 3 and views, d 182 put to ſea with a IVY 


fleet, conſiſting of ninety-one ſhips of war and forty-four fire-ſhips. Cornelius de 


Wit was on board, as deputy from'the States. T hey failed in queſt of the Engliſh, 


who were under the command of the duke of Yorke, and who had already conjoined 
themſelves with the French under Mareſchal d' Etrees. The combined fleets lay at 
Solebay i in a very negligent poſture z and Sandwich, 1 an experienced officer, had 
given the Duke warning of the danger; but received, tis ſaid, ſuch an anſwer as 
intimated, that there was more of caution than of courage in his apprehenſions. 


Upon the appearance of the enemy, every one ran to his poſt with precipitation, 


and many ſhips were obliged to cut their cables, in order to be in readineſs. Sand- 
wich commanded the van; and tho' determined to conquer or to petiſh, yet he ſo 
tempered his courage with prudence, that to him the whole fleet was viſibly indebted 
for its ſaſety. He haſtened out of the bay, where it had been eaſy for de Ruyter 
with his fire-fhips to have. deſtroyed the combined fleets, which were crowded to- 
gether; and by this wiſe meaſure he gave time to the duke of Yorke, who com- 
manded the main body, and Mareſchal d Etrees, admiral of the rear, to diſengage 


themſelves. He himſelf meanwhile was engaged in cloſe fight; and by preſenting 


himſelf to every danger, had drawn upon him all the braveſt of the enemy. He 
killed Van Ghent, the Dutch admiral, and beat off his ſhip : He funk another ſhip, 


which ventured to lay him aboard: He ſunk three fire-ſhips, which endeavored to 
grapple with him: And tho! his veſſel was torne in pieces with ſhot, and of a 


thouſand men ſhe contained, near fix hundred were laid dead upon the deck, he con- 
tinued ſtill to thunder with all his artillery in the midſt of the enemy. But another 
fire ſhip, more fortunate than the preceding, having laid hold of his veſſel, her 
deſtruction was now inevitable. Warned by Sir Edward Haddoc, his captain, 
he refuſed to make his eſcape, and bravely embraced death as a ſhelter from that jed 
ignominy, which a raſh Py of the Duke' 85 be dae had thrown Upon 


him. 


Dux this fierce termine with See de Ruyter rt not inac- 


tive. He attacked the duke of Yorke, and fought him with fuch fury for above 

two hours, that of two and thirty actions, in which he had been engaged, he de- 

clared this combat to be the molt obſtinately diſputed. The Duke's ſhip was ſo ſhat. 
Vor. II. F f. = tered, 
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Sandwich ki 


vt. tered, ther 10 was obliged 60 bee er 
' ſquadron was overpowered with F till Sir Joſe 
_ ceededl to Sandwich's command, came to his aſſi ſtancè; and the fight, being more 
equally ballanced, was continued till night, when the Dute 
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* , and remove h : flag to another: His 
ph Jordan, who had ſuc- 


20 


ct retired, and were not 


followed by the Engliſh. The lofs, ſuſtained by the fleets of the two maritime 


powers, was nearly =P if it did not rather fall more heavy on the Engliſh. 
The Fretich ſuffered very little, becauſe they had ſcarce been engaged in the action; 


and as this backwardnefs is not their national character, it was concluded, that 


the preſent war tended to confirm this ſuſpicion.” 


| combi , 


they had received orders to ſpare their ſhips, while the Dutch and Engliſh ſhould 


Lenden themſelves by their mutual animoſity.” 1 Amoſt all we ag es ok 


Tr brought great honor to the Dutch to have fovight with me at ge the 
ied fleets of two ſuch powerful nations; but nothing leſs than a compleat 


victory could ſerve the purpoſe of de Wit, or ſave his country from thoſe cala ni- 
ties, which from every quarter threatened to overwhelm her. He had expected, 


that the French would make their attack on the ſide of Maſtricht, which was well 
| fortified and provided of a £OOC 


garriſon z but Lewis, taking advantage of his al- 


Hance with Cologne, reſolved to invade the enemy from that quarter, which he 
knew to be more feeble and defenceleſs: The armies of that Elector and thoſe of 


Munter appeared on the other fide of the Rhine, and divided the force and atten- 


ad of June. 


” burgh's, but garriſoned by the Dutch, he carried it in three days. 


impetuous courage, but ranged in exact order, flung themſelves Into the river: 


tion of the States. The Dutch troops, too weak to defend ſo extenſive a frontier, 
were ſcattered into fo many towns, that no conſiderable body remained in the field; 

and a ſtrong garriſon was hardly to be found in any fortreſs. Lewis paſſed the 
Meuſe at Viſet; and laying ſiege to Orſoi, a town of the Elector back = > eq 


his army, and inveſted at once Burik, Weſel, Emerik, an Mbendarg, four 
places regularly fortified, and not unprovided of troops: In four days, all ms 
places were ſurrendered. A general aſtoniſhment had ſeized the Hollanc 

the combination of foch powerful Princes againſt the Republic; and no whcke was 
reſiſtance made, ſuitable to the antient glory or preſent greatneſs of the State. 


Governors without experience, commanded troops without nter and deſpair 


had univerſally extinguiſhed that fenſe of honor, by Which alone men, 5 in ſuch 


dangerous extremities, can be animated to a valorous defence. 


Lwis advanced to the banks of the Rhine, which he prepared to Do T 0 
all the other calamities of the Dutch was added the extreme drought of the ſeaſon, 


by which the greateſt rivers were much diminiſhed, and in ſome places rendered 


fordable. The French cavalry, animated by the preſetice of their Prince, full of 
The 


3 


= 


The TIEN paſſed 3 in 8 f fow regiments of Dutch 1 on the er 


fide, who were unable to make reſiſtance. And thus was executed without dan- 


ger, but not without glory, the paſſage of the Rhine; ſo much celebrated, at that 


time, by the fattery of F rench courtiers, ape cranſimitred to poſterity by the man 


durable flattery of their poets. 
Een fucceſs added courage to the conquerors, 2nd firuck the vanquiſhed with 


diſmay. The Prince of Orange, tho' prudent beyond his age, was but newly ad- 
vanced to the command, unacquainted with the army, unknown to them; and all 
men, by reaſon of the violent factions which prevailed, were uncertain of the au- 


thority, « on which they. muſt depend. It was expected, that the fort of Skink, ſo 


famous for the ſieges, which it had formerly ſuſtained, would make ſome reſiſt- 


ance; but it yielded to Turenne in a few days. The ſame general made himſelf 
maſter of Arnheim, Knotzembourg, and Nimeguen, as ſoon as he appeared be- 


fore them. Doeſbourg at the ſame time opened its gates to Lewis: Soon after, 


Harderwic, Amersfort, Campen, Rhenen, Viane, Elberg, Zwol, e ee 
Wageninguen, Lochem, Woerden fell into the enemies hands. Groll and De- 


venter ſurrendered to the Mareſchal Luxembourg, who commanded the troops of 
Munſter, | And every hour brought to the States news of the rapid progreſs of the 


French, and of the cowardly defence of their own garriſons. 

Tux Prince of Orange, with his ſmall and diſcouraged army, retired 1 
into the province of Holland; wherehe expected, from the natural ſtrength of the 
gan art and courage failed, to be able to make ſome ceſiſt- 
ance... The town and province. of Utrecht ſent deputations, and ſurrendered them 


4.3 wy x 


country, ſince all human 


ſelves. to Lewis. Naerden, a place within three leagues of Amſterdam, was 


who was alon 


ſeized by the marqueſs of Rochefort; ; and had he puſhed on to Muyden, he had 


eaſily got poſſeſſion, of it. Fourteen ſtraglers of his army having appeared before 


the gates of that town, the magiſtrates ſent them the keys; but a ſervant maid, 
e.in the caſtle, having raiſed the drawbridge, kept them from taking 
giſtrates afterwards, finding the party ſo weak, 
Muyden is ſo near to Amſter⸗ 


poſſeſſion of that fottreſs. The ma 
made them drunk, and took the keys from them. 


dam. that is enden may infeſt the ſhips, which enter into chat city. 


_:  :Lewis-with. a ſplendid court made a folemn entry into Utrecht, full of glory, SY af lune 
Fa every where attended with ſucceſs ; tho* more owing to the cowardice and 


miſconduct of his enemies than to his own- 8 or prudence. Three provinees 
were already in his hands, Guelderland, Overyſſel, and Utrecht; Groninghen 
was threatened; Friezeland lay expoſed: The only difficulty lay in Holland and 
Zealand; and the Monarch deliberated concerning the proper meaſures for reducing 


them. -Conde and Tureane exhorted him to diſmantle all the towns, which he 
* = had 
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nis TOR or ga BRITAIN, 


© A had u except A: Tow and fortifying j main army by the garriſons, put 8 1 
1072. 
8 ſelf in a condition of puſhing his conqueſts. Louvois, hoping that the other pro- 
vinces, weak and diſmayed, would prove an caſy prey, adviſed him to keep poſ- 
ſeſſion of places, which might afterwards ſerve to retain the people in ſubjection. 
His council was * tho it was OW Joon after to "ave been the * 


impolitic. 


= Covfternaton M axwnII E the N we out all the Republic, inſtead of collecting a no- 
* . dle indignation againſt the haughty conqueror, diſcharged their rage upon their 
Ob 7 own unhappy miniſter, on whoſe prudence and integrity every one formerly be- 
ſtowed the merited applauſe. The bad condition of the armies was laid to his 
charge: The ill choice of governors was aſcribed to his partiality: As inſtances 
of cowardice multiplied, treachery was ſuſpected; and his former connexions with 
France being remembered, the populace believed, that he and his partizans had now 
combined to betray them to their moſt mortal enemy. The Prince of Orange, 
TE 5 notwithſtanding his youth and inexperience, was looked on as the only ſavior of 
5 the State; and men were violently drove by their fears into bis Party to 1 5 7 
1 | "7 had always been led by favor and inclination. 
Tux town of Amſterdam alone ſeemed to retain ſome courage; and by win 
e regular plan of defence, endeavored to infuſe ſpirit into the other cities. The 
magiſtrates obliged the burgeſſes to keep a ſtrict watch: The populace, whom want 
of employment might engage to mutiny, were maintained by regular pay, and 
armed for the defence ofthe public. Some ſhips, which lay uſeleſs in the harbor, 
were refitted, and ſtationed to guard the city: And the ſluices being opened, the 
' Neighboring country, without regard to the great damage ſuſtained, was laid under. 
water. All the province followed this example, and ſcrupled not in this extremity 
do reſtore to the ſea thoſe fertile 25 which with infinite art and "OA had been 
1 enk — 5 1 
N | | Fux States of Holland met to - confider.- deer any means were lefe to five 
the remains of their lately flouriſhing, and now diſtreſſed Commonwealth. Tho 
they were ſurrounded with waters, which barred all acceſs to the enemy, their de- 
Uberations were not conducted with that tranquillity, which could alone ſuggeſt 
meaſures, proper to extricate them from their preſent difficulties, The nobles gave 
their vote, that, provided their religion, liberty, and ſovereignty could be ſaved, 
every thing elſe without ſcruple ſhould be facrificed to the conqueror. Eleven 
towns concurred in the ſame ſentiments. Amſterdam ſingly declared againſt all 
treaty with inſolent and triumphant enemies : But notwithſtanding that oppoſition, _ 
ambaſſadors were diſpatched to implore the pity of the two combined Monarchs. 
It was reſolved. to ſacrifice to Lewis E and all the frontier towns, which 
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hay aſthave the bounds 'of the ſeven provinces z 56 to oe him a largo ſum lat the 
r e enn, 


Lawns deliberated with. his And La and en concerning the . 
e ſhould embrace in the preſent emergence; and fortunately for 
Europe, he ſtill. preferred the violent councils of the former. He offered to eva- 


| br ures, which | 


euate his conqueſts on condition, that all duties lately impoſed on the commodities 
of France ſhould be taken off; that the public exerciſe of the Romiſh religion 
ſhould be permitted; the churches ſhared with the Catholics, and their priefts 


maintained by appointments from the States; that all the frontier towns of the Re- 


public ſhould be reſigned to him, together with Nimeguen, Skink, Knotzembourg 
and that part of Guelderland. which lay on the other ſide of the Rhine; as — 7 
the iſle of Bommel, that of Voorn, the fortreſs of St. Andrew, that cf Louve- 


ſtein and Crevecœur; that they ſhould pay him the ſum of twenty millions of livres 


for the charges of the war; that they ſhould every year ſend him a ſolemn embaſſy, 


and preſent him with a golden medal, as an acknowlegement, that to him they 


y, Which by the aſſiſtance of his predeceſſors they 


_ owed the preſervation of that libe 


had been able to acquire; and that they ſhould give entire ſatisfaction to the King 


of England: And he allowed ane 1 ten er for on tag _ theſe 1 


tant demands. „ 
TE ambaſſadors, ah) came 1 to 1 met cava Rill 8 reception : 2 No 


5 minifiee was allowed to treat with them; and they were retained in a ſpecies of 


_ confinement. - But notwithſtanding this rigorous conduct of the Court, the pre- 
ſence of the Dutch ambaſſadors excited the ſentiments of tender compaſſion, and 


even ind gnation among the people in general, but eſpecially among thoſe who 
could foreſee the aim and reſult of thoſe dangerous councils. The two moſt power - 


ful Monarchs, they faid, in Europe, the one by land, the other by ſea, have, 


_ contrary to the faith of ſolemn treaties, combined to nn an illuſtrious 


Republic: What a diſmal proſpect did their ſucceſs afford to the neighbors of 
the one, and to the ſubjects of the other? Charles had men the triple league, 


in order to reſtrain the exorbitant power of France: A ſure proof, that he does 
ned the applauſes of his 


people by that wife meaſure : As he now adopts contrary councils, he muſt furely 
expect by their means to render himſelf totally independent of his people, wht 
ſentiments are become ſo indifferent to him: During the moſt entire ſubmiſſion 
of the nation, and moſt dutiful behavior of the Parliament, dangerous projects, 70 


not now err from ignorance. He had courted and obta 


without provocation, are formed to reduce them to ſubjection, and all the foreign 
intereſts of the people are ſacrificed, in order the more ſurely to bereave them of 


their domeſtic liberties.” Left any inffance of freedom ſhould remain n within their 
— view, 


5 „ * 
„5 8 
1 | n I 8 T | 
# 


injuſtice. 
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view, the United Provinces, the real barrier of England, maſt be abandoned to 
the moſt dangerous enemy of England; and by an univerſal combination of tyranny 
againſt laws and liberty, all mankind, who have retained, in any degree, their 
precious, tho hitherto e W © are aer ever to ron to e d 
Tuc' the fear of giving ite to his cabfdertte bad ces Oba to treat 
the Dutch ambaſſadors with ſuch rigor, he was not altogether without uneaſineſs, 


on account of the rapid and unexpected progreſs of the French arms. Were Hol- 
land entirely conquered, its whole commerce and naval force, he ſaw, muſt be- 
come an acceſſion to France; the Spaniſh Low Countries muſt ſoon follow; and 
Lewis, now independent of his ally, would no longer think it his intereſt to ſup- 
port him againſt his diſcontented ſubjects. Charles, tho? he never ſtretched his at- 
"tention to very diſtant conſequences, could not but foreſee theſe obvious events ; 
and tho' incapable of envy or jealouſy, he was touched with anxiety, when he Wund 
every thing yield to the French arms, while ſuch vigorous reſiſtance was made to 
his own. He ſoon diſmiſſed the Dutch ambaſſadors, left they ſhould cabal among 
his ſubjects, who bore them great favor: But he ſent over Buckingham and Ar- 
lington, and ſoon after lord Halifax, to negotiate anew with the F. n 52 4 in 
_ the preſ ft proſperous ſituation of that Monarch's affairs. 7 


 Trxsx miniſters paſſed thro' Holland; and as they were died to 2 


peace to the diſtreſt Republic, they were received every where with the loudeſt accla- 
mations. God bleſs the King of England! God bleſs the Prince of Orange 
Confuſion to the States!“ This was every where che cry of the populace. The 
ambaſſadors had ſeveral conferences with the States and the Prince of Orange; but 
made no reaſonable advances towards an he e 0. They went to Utrecht, 
where they renewed the league with Le 
ſhould ever make peace with Holland but by common conſent. They next gave in 
their pretenſions, of Which the following are the principal articles; that the Dutch 
' ſhould give up the honor of the flag without the leaſt reſerve or limitation, nor 
ſhould whole fleets, even on the coaſt of Holland, refuſe to ſtrike and lower their 
topfails to the fmalleſt ip, carrying che [Britiſh flag; that all perſons, guilty ot 
treaſon againſt the King or of writing ſeditious libels, ſhould on complaint be b 
niſhed 155 ever the dominions of the States; that the Dutch ſhould pay the King a 
million ſterling towards the charges of the war, together with ten thouſand pounds a 
year for permiſſion to fiſn on the Britiſh ſeas; that they ſhould aka Indian 
trade; that the Prince of Orange and his deſcendants ſhould enjoy the ſovereignty 


wis, and agreed, that neither of the Kings 


ol the United Provinces; at leaſt that they ſhould be inveſted with the dignities of 


Stadtholder, Admiral, and General, in as ample 2 manner as had ever been en- 


et 
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of Sluis, together with the iſles of Cadſant, Gore, and Vorne, ſhould be put into 
the King's hands, as a ſecurity for the performance of articles. It is moſt con- 


France, prop 
ſcheme is ſcarce compatible with the project of employing the F rench power for ex- 
tending his authority at home: But as the unexpected progreſs of Lewis's arms 
had reduced the Hollanders to the laſt extremity, the King was deſirous of ac- 

quiring a conſiderable dare of TN 1275 3 which wage bad thrown into 
their A | 
Tux terms propoſed by Lev 1 bees the Republic * al Kae 1 Bi any 

land invaſion from France: Thoſe demanded by Charles ex 
an invaſion by ſea from England : And when both were conjoined, they appeared 
abſolutely intolerable, and reduced 
to the utmoſt deſpair. What extremely augmented their diſtreſs, were the violent 
factions, with which they continued to be every where agitated. De Wit, too 


Commonwealth was threatened, ſtill perſevere ppoling the repes 
petual edict, now become the object of horror to the Doren populace. Their rage 
at laſt broke all bounds, and bore every thing before it. They roſe in an inſurrec - 
tion ar Dort, and by force conftrained their e ſters to-ſign the repeal, ſo 
much demanded. This proved a ſignal of a general revolt thro out all the pro- 


to ſubmit to the Prince of Orange. They expelled from their office ſuch as diſ- 


able to the proceedings of the populace i in all ages, provided they might wreak their 
vengeance on their ſuperiors, they aan a rn indifference ror the protection 
of their civil liberties. 
TE ſuperior talents and virtues of de Wit made him the chief object of general 
envy, and expoſed him to the utmoſt rage of popular prejudices. Four aſſaſſins, 
actuated by no other motive than miſtaken zeal, had aſſaulted him in the ſtreets, 
and after giving him many wounds, had left him for dead. One of them was 
puniſhed: The others were never queſtioned for their crime. His brother Cornelius, 
who had behaved with great prudence and courage on board the fleet, was 
_ obliged by ſickneſs to come aſhore, and he was now confined to his houſe at Dort. 
Some aſſaſſins broke in upon him; and it was with the utmoſt difficulty that his fa- 
mily and ſervants could repell their violence. * nen the houſe py the 
rave 


ſiſtent with candor. and reaſon to ſuppoſe, that Charles had not, in his alliance with 
ed the utter deſtruction of the United Provinces fſince ſuch a 


oſed them equally to 


the Wola ders who ſaw no means of defence, 


pertinacious in defence of his own ſyſtem of 3 walle the very being of the 


vinces. At Amſterdam, the Hague, Middlebourg, Rotterdam, the people flew Prin 
to arms, and trampling under foot the authority of their maine, es them tholder. 


pleaſed them: They required the Prince to appoint others in their place : And agree- 


Hes by any of his aiceſtors $ and that the iſle of Walcheren, the city 9 10 caſtle Chap I!T. 


1672. | 


zoth of June. 


rince of 
nge Stad. 


. 


"Chap nr. brave de 8 1 ſole reſſoucce of the diſtreſt Commonwealth, was 1 00 
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by the enraged populace, ang, his wife and children were for ſome time el to 
1 moſt imminent danger. The FE 

One Tichelaer, a barber; a man Ae for 1 ee ren ty 4 Wit 
1 fendevoting by bribes to engage him in the defign of poyſoning the Prince of 
Orange. The accuſation, tho? attended with the moſt i improbable and even ab- 
_ furd circumſtances, was greedily received by the credulous multitude; and Corne- 
ius was cited before a court of judicature. The judges, either blinded by the ſame 
prejudices, or not daring to oppoſe the popular torrent, condemned him to ſuffer 
the queſtion. This ma”, who had bravely ſerved his country in war, and who had 
been inveſted with the higheſt dignities, was delivered into the hands of the exe- 
cutioner, and torne in pieces by the moſt inhuman torments. Amidſt the ſevere 
agonies, which he endured, he till proteſted his innocence; and freq uently re- 
3 an © 4 de of . er en eee Wempe fuited to his de 


u 85 Henacem prapifiti' viren, ge. 


Tu * * hs: e 9 "A loſe * 1 = to be baniſhed 
the Commonwealth. The penſionary, who had not been terrified from perform- 
| ing the part of a kind brother and faithful friend during this proſecution, reſolved 


not to deſere him on account of the unmerited infamy, which | was $ cndeavored to be 
BY oe ny 150 | _ throwa 


* * Which may be thus wanted. 5 
Fhe man, whoſe mind on virtue bent, 5 * 5 8 3 
Purſues ſome g greatly good intent, ae 1 EY c „ 

Wich undiverted 8 | 
i | Serene, beholds the angry crowd; 85 0 8 5 = 
Nor can theirclamors, fierce and loud, | edt he Be 
His ſtubborn honor tam. 


Nor the proud tyrant's fierceſt threat, 5 | a 
Nor ſtorms, that from their dark reweat F 
. The lawleſs ſurges wake, 5 1 
; Nor Jove's dread bolt that ſhakes the ks 
The firmer purpoſe of his foul | f 
W „ 


Shou'd Nature's frame in ruins fall, 
And chaos o'er the finking ball | 

| Reſume primæval ſway, 1 N 
His courage chance and fate defies . 
Nor feels the wreck of earth and ſkies 

Obſtruct its deſtinꝰd way. 
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thrown, upon him. He came to his brother's priſon, 1 to accompany 
him to the place of his exile. The ſignal was given to the populace, They roſe 
in arms: They broke open the doors of the priſon; they pore. out the two 


. 


G III. 

167 z. 8 
Maſſacre of . 
the De Wits. a 


brothers and a thouſand hands vied with each other, Who ſhould firſt be em- 


" brued in their blood.. Even their death did not ſatiate the 3 rage of the mul- 
titude. They exerciſed on the dead bodies of thoſe virtuous cs. indignities 


too ſhocking to be recited; and till tired with their own fury, it was not permitted 
the friends of the deceaſed to approach, or to beſtow on them the honors of a a 


25 . ſilent and unattended. 25 

Tx maſſacre of the de Wits put! an bend No 0 time to "Is 0 remains ge” thee 
ply and all men, from fear, inclination, or or prudence, concurred in expreſſing 

the moſt implicite obedience to the Prince of Orange. The Republic, tho' half 


ſubdued by foreign force, and as yet diſmayed by its misfortunes, was firmly 


united under one leader, and began to collect the remains of its antient vigor. 


William, worthy of that heroic family from which he ſprung, adopt 
ments becoming the head of a brave and a free people. He bent all his efforts 


againſt the public enemy: He ſought not againſt his country any advantages, 


which might be dangerous to civil liberty. Thoſe intolerable conditions, de- 


manded by their inſolent enemies, he exhorted the States with ſcorn to reject; and 


by his advice they put an end to negotiations, which ſerved only to break the 
courage of their fellow citizens, and delay 


at leaſt retard, the progreſs of their enemies, and preſer 
till the other nations of Europe, ſenſible of the common danger, could come to 


their relief. 


ceſſions to ſatisfy foes, whoſe pretenſions were as little bounded by moderation as by 


juſtice. He exhorted them to remember the generous valor of their anceſtors, 


who, yet in the infancy of their State, preferred liberty to every human conſidera- 
tion, and rouzing their ſpirits to an obſtinate defence, repelled all the power, 
riches, and military diſcipline of Spain, And he profeſſed himſelf willing to tread 


in the ſteps of his illuſtrious predeceſſors, and hoped, that as they had honored 
him with the ſame affection which their anceſtors payed the former Princes of 


the aſſiſtance of their allies. He ſhowed 


them, that the numbers and riches of the people, aided by the advantages of na- 


ture, would ſtill be ſufficient, if they abandoned not themſelves to deſpair, to reſiſt, 
e the remaining provinces, 


He repreſented, | that as envy of their opulence and liberty had pro- 
duced this mighty combination againſt them, they would in vain expect by con- 


Orange, they would rand his efforts with. the fame conſtancy _ manly for- 5 


titude. 
Tux ſpirit of he Sat Prince infuſed itſelf into all his hoarerh. Thoſe who 


bo. entertained thoughts of yielding their necks toſubjection were now bravely de- 
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| on which they hight 


- termined to reſiſt the keogbry: victor, 
tive ſoil, of which neither the irruptions of] Le 


. combat, they were ſtill reſolved not to yield the generous ſtrife; but flying to their 


ſettlements in the Indies, erect a new empire in thoſe remote regions, and preſerve 


alive, even in the climates of ſlavery, that liberty, of which Europe was become 

unworthy. Already they concerted meafures for executing this extraordinary re- 

' ſolution ; and found, that the veſſels, contained in their harbors, 182 tranſport 
a bave two hundred thouſand inhabitants tothe OL 


Eaſt Indies. Fo 
Tux combined Princes, finding at laſt ſome appearance of ci" 88 i 


their efforts to ſeduce the Prince of Orange, on whoſe valor and conduct the 


fate of the Commonwealth entirely depended. The fovereignty of the province ok 
Holland was offered him; and the protection of England and France, to infure 
him, as well againſt the invaſion of foreign enemies, as the inſurrection of his ſub- 


| jects. All propofal were generoully rejected; and the Prince declared his reſolu- 


tion to retire into Germany, and to paſs his life in hunting on his lands there, 
rather than abandon the liberty of his country, or betray the truſt repoſed i in bim. 


When Buckingham urged the inevitable deſtruction, which hung over the United 
Provinces, as aſked him, whether he did not ſee, that the Commonwealth was 


ruined ; There is one certain means, replied the Prince, & which Fe, can be ſecure never | 
to ſet ny country ruin: I will die in the laſt ditch. FN 
Tur people in Holland had been much incited to apoufe the Prince's party, by Z 


the hopes, that the King of England, pleaſed with his nephew's advancement, 


would abandon. thoſe dangerous engagements,. into. which he had entered, and 
would afford his protection to the diſtreſt Republic. But all theſe hopes were ſoon 
found to be fallacious. Charles ſtill perſiſted in his alliance witt France; and the. 
combined fleets approached the coaſt of Holland, with an Engliſh army on board, 
commanded by Count Schomberg. It is pretended, that an unuſual tyde carried 
them off the coaſt, and that Providence thus interpoſed in an. extraordinary man- 
ner to ſave the Republic, from the imminent danger, to which it was. expoſed. 

Very tempeſtuous weather, it is certain, prevailed all the reſt of the ſeaſon; and 


dhe combined fleets either were blown to. a diſtance, or dared not to psd a 


ſhore, which might prove fatal to them. Lewis, finding that his enemies gathered 


courage behind their inundations, and that no farther progreſs was , for. the. 
preſent to attend his arms, had retired to Verſailles. 


Tae, other nations of Europe regarded the ſubjection of Holland as the 3 | 
runner of their own ſlavery, and retained no hopes of defending themſelves, ſhould: 
ve a — enen, 8 made to the eee power of France. The 

: | Emperor, 
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; reer tho diſtant. and thn? in bis uridertakinigs, be in 

motion; Brandenburgh ſhewed a diſpoſition to take party with the States; Spain | 
had ſent ſome forces to their aſſiſtance; and by the preſent efforts of the Prince of 


Orange and the proſpect of relief from thei allies, a different face of affairs began 


the enemy: The biſhop of Munſter was repulſed from that town, and obliged to 
raiſe the ſiege with jaſs and diſhonor. Naerden was attempted by the Prince of 
Orange but Luxembourg, breaking in upon his 18 achments with a ſudden 
pi et CI bim to abandou 8 NOR” . . 


2 ans 6 was no ally hs the Dutch more relied for ages "he the par- 


liament of England, which the King's neceſſities at laſt obliged him to afſemble. 4 f Febru-. 
The eyes of all men, both abroad and at home, were fixed on this ſeſſion, which AParliament. 


met after prorogations continued for near two years. It was evident how much 
the King dreaded the aſſembling his Parliament; and the diſcontents univerſally 
excited by the bold meaſures entered into both in foreign and domeſtic admi iſtra- 
| tion, had given but too juſt foundation for his apprehenſions. 


Tur King, however, in his ſpeech, addreſſed them with all the appearance of 
cordiality and confidence. He ſaid, that he would have aſſembled them ſooner, had 
die not been deſirous to allow them leizure for attending their private affairs, as 
well as to give his people reſpite from taxes and impoſitions : That ſince their laſt 
meeting, he had been forced into a war, not only juſt but neceſſary, neceſſary 
both for the honor and intereſt of the nation: That in order to have peace at home 


and had found many good effects to reſult from that meaſure: That he heard of 
ſome exceptions which had been taken to this exerciſe of power; but he would tell 


them plainly, that he was reſolved to ſtick to his declaration, and would be much 
offended at any contradiction: And that tho a rumor had been ſpred, as if the 


new levied army had been intended to control law and property, he regarded that 


_ jealouſy as ſo frivolous, that he was reſolved to augment his forces next ſpring ; 


and did not doubt but they would conſider the neceſſity of them i in their Tags 
The reſt of the buſineſs he left to the chancellor. 


THz chancellor e on the ſame topics, and added many e en 
Poſitions of his own. He told them, that the Hollanders were the common ene- 


mies of all monarchies, eſpecially that of England, their only competitor for com- 
merce and naval power, and the ſole obſtacle to their views of an univerſal empire 


as extenſive as that of ancient Rome: That even during their preſent diſtreſs and 
W they were ſo intoxicated with theſe ambitious projects, as to flight all 
G g 2 treaty, 


already to appear. Groninghen was the firſt place which ſtopped the progreſs of 


while he had war abroad, he had iſſued his declaration of indulgence to diſſenters, 
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treaty, nay to refuſe all ceſfation: That cheKing, 3 in entering on-this war, a5 


ite thoſe maxims, which had engaged the Parliament to adviſe 


. ret the laſt ; and he might therefore ſafely ſay, that it was their war : 


That the States being the eternal enemies of England, beth by intereſt and inclina- 
tion, the Parliament had wiſely judged it neceſſary to extirpate them, and had laid 


= it down as an eternal maxim, that delenda eff Cartbago, this hoſtile government by 
all means is to be ſubverted : And that tho 


he Dutch pretended to have. aſ- 


d furniſh no ſupplies to the King, he was con- 
mely truſted, would ſoon fail them. 


Berort the Commons entered upon buſineſs; there lay before them an affair, 
which diſcovered, beyond a poſſibility of doubt, the arbitrary projects of the King; 


and at the ſame time proved, that the houſe was not at preſent 1 in a diſpoſition to 


| ſubmit to them. It had been the conſtant undiſputed practice, 


ever ſince the 


the Parliament in 1 604, for the houſe, in caſe of any VACANCY to iſſue out writs for 
new elections; and the chancellor, who, before that time, had had ſome precedents 
in his favor, had ever afterwards abſtained from all exerciſe of that authority. This. 
indeed was one of the firſt ſteps, which the Commons had taken in eſtabliſhing and 


- guarding their privileges; and nothing could be more requiſite, i in order to prevent 
the clandeſtine iſſuing of writs, and to enſure a fair and free election. No one but 


ſo deſperate a miniſter as Shafteſbury, who had entered into a regular plan for re- 
ducing the people to ſubjection, could have entertained thoughts of breaking in 


upon a practice ſo reaſonable and ſo well eſtabliſhed, or could have hoped. to ſuc- 
ceed in ſo bold an enterprize. Several members had taken their ſeats upon irregular 
writs iſſued by the chancellor; but the houſe was no ſooner aſſembled, and the 


fpeaker placed in his chair, than a motion was made againſt them; and the mem- 
bers themſelves had the modeſty to withdraw. Their "election was Acer null > 
and new writs, 1n the uſual form, were iſſued by the {| . {A 

The next ſtep taken by the Commons had the appearance of ſome more com- 
plaiſance; but in reality proceeded from the ſame ſpirit of liberty and independence. 
They reſolved, in order to ſupply his Majeſty's extraordinary occaſions, for that 


was the expreſſion they uſed, to grant eighteen months aſſeſſment, at the rate of | 


70,000 pounds a month, amounting in the whole to 1,260,000 pounds. Tho? 
unwilling to make a violent breach with the King, they would not expreſs the leaft 
approbation of the war ; and they gave him. the proſpe& of this ſupply, only that 


they might have permiſſion to proceed peaceably in the redreſs of ſome other ls 


ances, of which they had ſuch reaſon to complain. _ _ : 
No grievance was more alarming, both on account of the ſecret views FE | 


hes it — and the conſequences which might attend it, than the decla- 
ration 
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ration of indulgence, A remonſtrance was Maeder formed againſt that exer- Chap. . 
ciſe of prerogative. The King defended his meaſure. The Commons inſiſted; 1673. Fo, 
and repreſented, that ſuch a practice, if admitted, might tend to interrupt the free 
courſe of the laws, and alter the legiſlative power, which had always been acknow- 
leged to reſide in the King and the two houſes. All the world was in expecta- 
tion, with regard to the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. The King ſeemed engaged 
in honor to ſupport his meaſure ; and in order to obviate all oppoſition, he had 
poſitively declared, that he would Wepper it. The Commons were obliged to per- 
ſevere, not only becau ſe i it was diſhonorable to be foiled, where they could plead 
ſuch ſtrong reaſons, but alſo becauſe, if the King prevailed in his ee he n 
end ſeemed to be put to all the legal limitations of the conſtitution. | es” 
Ir is evident, that the King was now come to that delicate criſis, which he h 5 
at firſt to have foreſeen, when he embraced thoſe deſperate councils; and his re- 
ſolutions, in ſuch an event, ought long ago to have been entirely fixed and deter- 
mined. Beſides his uſual guards, he had an army encamped at Blackheath under 
the command of Schomberg, a foreigner; and many of the officers were of the 
Catholic religion. His ally, the French king, he might expect, would ſecond 
him, if violence became requiſite for reſtraining his diſcontented ſubjects, and ſup- 
porting the meaſures, which by common conſent they had agreed to purfue. But 
Charles was ſtartled, when he approached ſo dangerous a precipice, as that which 
lay before him. Were violence once offered, there could be no return, he ſaw, of 
mutual confidence and truſt with his people; the perils attending foreign ſuccors, 
_ eſpecially from ſo mighty a prince, were ſufficiently apparent ; and the ſucceſs 
which his own. arms had met with in the war was not ſo great, as to encreaſe his au- 
thority, or terrify the malecontents from oppoſition. The deſire of power likewiſe, 
which had engaged Charles in theſe pernicious meaſures, had leſs proceeded, we 
may obſerve, from ambition than from love of eaſe. Strict limitations of the 
conſtitution rendered the government complicated and troubleſome; and it was 
impoſſible for him, without much contrivance and intrigue, to Fe the money 
requiſite for his pleafures, or even for the regular ſupport of the government. 
When the proſpect, therefore, of ſuch dangerous oppoſition preſented itſelf, the 
ſame love of eaſe inclined him to. retra&t what it ſeemed fo difficult to maintain; 
and his turn of mind, naturally pliant and careleſs, made him find little objection 
to a meaſure, which a more haughty prince would have embraced with the utmoſt 
reluctance. That he might yield with the better grace, he aſked the opinion of 
the Houſe of Peers, Eg adviſed him to comply with. the Commons. And ac- act 
cordingly the King ſent for the declaration, and with his own hands broke the b Ui 
feals. The Commons expreſſed the utmoſt ſatis faction with this meaſure, and : 
the moſt entire duty to his Majeſty. 30 King aſſured them, that he would 
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which he had publicly declared his reſolution to maintain, concluded, that all the 
emes for enlarging royal authority were vaniſhed, and that Charles was utterly 
ncapable of purſuing ſuch difficult and ſuch dangerous meafures. The Parliament, 
he foreſaw, might puſh their enquiries into thoſe couneils, which were ſo generally 
_ -odiqus; and the King, from the fame facility of diſpoſition, might abandon fis 
- : miniſters to their vengeance. He was Fred, therefore, to make his peace in 
time with that party, which was likely to predominate; and to attone for all his 
violences in favor of monarchy, by like ee in oppoſition to it. Never turn 
5 was more ſudden, or leſs calculated to fave appearances. "Immediately he entered 
into all the cabals of the country party; and diſcovered to them, perhaps magni- 
fied, the arbitrary councils of the court, in which he himſelf had had ſo deep a 
ſhare. He was received with open arms by that party, who ſtood i in need of fo able 
a leader; and no queſtions were aſked with regard to his late apoſtacy. The various 
factions, into which the nation had been divided, and the many ſudden revolutions 
to which the public had been expoſed, had wendy much to debauch the minds 
-of men, and to deſtroy the ſenſe of honor and decorum in their public conduct. 
= Bur the parliament, though ſatisfied with the King's compliance, had not loſt 
= All thoſe apprehenſions, to which the meaſures of the court had given ſo much 
= N foundation. A law paſſed for impoſing a f on all who ſhould enjoy any public 
office. Beſides taking the oaths of allegiance and ſupremacy, and receiving the 
facrament in the eſtabliſhed church; : they were obliged to abjure all belief 1 in the 
doctrine of tranſubſtantiation. As the Diſſenters had ſeconded the efforts of the 
Commons againſt the King's declaration of indulgence, and ſeemed reſolute to ac- 
cept of no toleration in an illegal manner, they had acquired great favor with the 
Parliament, and a project was adopted to unite the whole Proteſtant intereſt againſt 
the common enemy, who began now to appear formidable. A bill paſſed the 
Commons for the eaſe and relief of the Proteſtant nonconformiſts but met with 
ſome difficulties, at leaſt delays, in the Houſe of Peers. 


Tu reſolution for ſupply was carried into a law; as a recompence to the King 

for his conceſſions. A general pardon likewiſe and indemnity was paſſed, which 

ſcreened the miniſters from all farther enquiry. The Parliament probably thought 

that the beſt method of reclaiming the criminals, was to ſhew them, that their 

- | caſe was not deſperate. Even the remonſtrance, which the Commons voted of 
— \, _ their grievances, may be regarded as a proof, that their anger was, for the time, 
appeaſed. None of _ — points are touched on; the breach of the triple 
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5 n F MY 8 the "TR up the . The ſole grievances Chap. III. 
mentioned are an arbitrary impolition on coals for providing convoys, the exerciſe 
of ren the quartering and preſſing of ſoldiers; and they ptayed, that, af · 
ter the-conchalion of the war, the whole army ſhould be diſbanded. The King gave 
thera « S | Gracious, the? evalive engere, | wp balineſs was * the two 
Houſes adjourned themſelves. #523 26th of 
Tuo the King had, for the time, receded 1 his 1 eee ach. 
ard thereby had tacitly relinquiſhed the ſuſpending power, he was ſtill refolved,. 
notwithſtanding his bad ſueceſs both at home and abroad, to perſevere in his alhance 
with France, and in the Dutch war, and conſequently in all thoſe fecret views, what- 
ever they were, which depended on thofe fatal meaſures. The money, granted by. 
Pearkament, ſufficed to equip a flect, of which Prince Rupert was declared admiral: 
For the Duke. was ſet aſide by the teſt, Sir Edward Sprague and the earl of Oſfory 
| commanded under the Prince. The French ſquadron joined them, commanded by 
d' Etreẽs. The combined fleets ſet ſail towards the coaſt. of Holland, and found 28th of May, 
the enemy, lying at anchor, within the ſands at Schonvelt. There is a natural con- Seafight. 
fuſion attending ſea fights, even beyond other military tranſactions 3 derived from. ED, 
the precarious operations of winds and tydes, as well as from the ſmoke and dar- 
nels, in which every thing is there involved... No wonder, therefore, that relations 
of theſe battles are apt to contain uncertaintiesand contradictions; eſpecially when 
compoſed by writers of the hoſtile nations, who take pleaſure in exalting their om 
advantages, and ſuppreſſing thoſe of the enemy. All we can ſay with certainty of 
' this battle, is, that both ſides boaſted of the victory ; ; and we may thence infer, that 
the action was not deciſive; The Dutch, being near home, retired into their own 
| harbors. In a week, they were refitted, and preſented themſelves again to the com- 
bined. fleets. A new action enſued, not more deciſive than the foregoing. It was 4th of es 
not fought with. great. obſtinacy on either ſide; but whether the Dutch.orithe al- Another ſea 
lies firſt retired. ſeems to be a matter of uncertainty. The leis in the former of theſe ht. 
actions fell chiefly on the French, whom the Engliſh, diffident: of their intentions, 
took care to place, many of them, under their own ſquadrons; and path thereby ex- 
poſed them to all the fire of the enemy. There ſeems · not to have been a ſhip loſt 
on either ſide : in the ſecond engagement. 
Ir was ſufficient glory to de Ruyter, that with a fleet much inſerior to the com- 
| bined ſquadrons of France and England, he could fight without any notable diſad- 
vantage; and it was ſufficient victory, that he could defeat the project of a deſcent: 
in Zealand, which, had it taken place, had been able, joined to ſo many other cala. 
mities, totally to have.overturned the Dutch Commonwealth. Prince Rupert alſo 
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ſed ſo hard on the enemy, as his well-known valor might naturally have prompted 
him. It is indeed remarkable, that, during this war, tho* the Engliſh with their 
_ allies much over-matched the Hollanders, they were not able to gain any advantage 
over them; while in the former war, tho* often over-borne by numbers, they 
- ſtill exerted themſelves with the moſt heroic courage, and always acquired great 
renown, ſometimes even ſignal victories. But they were diſguſted with the preſent 
meaſures, which they eſteemed pernicious to their country; they were not ſatisfy d 
in the juſtice of the quarrel ; and they entertained a perpetual ba of their con- 
federates, whom, had they been permitted, they would with e e 1 
have deſtroyed than even the enemy themſelves 
Ir Prince Rupert was not favorable to the deſigns of the maſk, 'ka N as 
Letle favor from the court, at leaſt from the Duke, Who, tho? he could no lo ger 
command the fleet, ſtill poſſeſſed the chief authority in the Admiralty. The Prince 
complained of a total want of every thing, powder, ſhot, proviſions, beer, and 


even water; and he went into harbor, that he might repair the fleet, and ſupply its N 


numerous neceſſities. After ſome weeks, he was refitted; and he again put to ſea. | 
The hoftile fleets met at the mouth of the Texel, and fought the laſt battle, which, 


Another ſea during a courſe of ſo many years, theſe neighbouring maritime powers have diſputed | 


fight. 


Prince, in which Sprague firſt engaged, was ſo diſabled, that he was obliged to hoiſt 


with each other. De Ruyter, and under him Tromp, commanded the Dutch in 
this action, as in the two former: For the Prince of Orange had reconciled theſe 
two gallant rivals; and they retained nothing of their former animoſity, except that 
emulation, which made them exert themſelves with more diſtinguiſhed bravery 
againſt the enemies of their country. Brankert was oppoſed to D' Etreẽs, de Ruy2 
ter to Prince Rupert, Tromp to Sprague. It is remarkable, that in all actions 
theſe brave admirals laſt mentioned had till ſelected each other, as the only anta- _ 
goniſts worthy each others valor ; and no deciſive advantage had as yet been gained 
by either of them. They N in this battle, as if there were no mean betwixt 


death and victory. 
D*'Erxexs and all the French 8 except rear admiral Martel, Lone at a 


diſtance; and Brankert, - inſtead of preſſing on them, bore down to the aſſiſtance 


of de Ruyter, who was engaged in furious combat with Prince Rupert. On no 
occaſion did the Prince acquire more deſerved honor: His conduct, as well as valor, 15 


ſhone out with ſignal luſtre. Having diſengaged his ſquadron from the numerous 
enemies, with which he was every where ſurrounded, and having joined Sir John 


Chichely, his rear admiral, who had been ſeparated from him, he made haſte to the 
relief of Sprague, who was very hard preſſed by Tromp's ſquadron. The Royal 


his 


1 is flag n board the St. George; while Tro TY was for a like ain as to ="Y 
| his ſhip, the Golden Lion, and go on board the C met. ITbe fight was renewed 


yith the utmoſt fury by theſe valorous rivals, and by the fear admirals, their ſeconds., 


"1073. 


2 _Offory, rear admiral to Sprague, was preparing to board Tromp, when he ſaw ahe 


3 5 order to hoiſt his flag on board a third ſhip, and return to the charge 3 when a ſhot, 
B . which had paſſed/thro* the St. C eorge, took his boat, and funk her. The ad- 
miral was Grown 9. to the gest regret, of Tromp himſelf, who ah open on bis Va- 


- Iv George terribly torne, and in a manner diſabled. Sprague was leaving it in 


* a found frat in \ this CN Fee 7 0 by . of the 


3 5 tips in Sprague's. ſquadron diſabled from fight. The engagement was renewed, 
_. and be 1 5 a cloſe and bloody. by + he Prince threw Hy; enemy 1 into great « dif- | 


© Tanda the Freach gp bear down, which if ther hag 004 coral victory | 
: muſt have enſued. But the Prince, when: he ſaw that they neglected his fignal, and 


obſerved. that moſt of his ſhips were in no condition to keep the ſea long, wiſely 3 
f ided for their ſafety by making, caſy. ſail towards the Engliſh coaſt. "The Vic- | 


_ tory hn b battle v was eee as in aitis HOG n e n the gent 
war. „ FS 4 #4 f ; | 

: Tax turn, which! the affairs of the - Hollanders 3 N was more 8 

; 17 he prince of Orange beſieged and took Naerden r from this ſuc 

country reaſon to hope for ſtill more proſp 

|. commanded the Imperialiſts on the upper Rhine, deceived, by the moſt 

duct, che vigilance and penetration of Turenne, and making a ſudde 

* before R Bonne. The: Prince wh Or r ge's 's conduct was no leſs maſterly While he 


artful con- 


1 


1 perialits. . Aken i in a a. ee Several N hs of the eleQorare 
of Cologne fell i into the hands of the allies: And the communication being thus 
| cutoff Seven France and the United Provinces, Lewis was obliged. to recall! 

forces, and to abandon all his conqueſts with greater rapidity. than he had at ficlt 
made them. Tue OY Macſtr 1 hy was. 9 0 e e Which he gai | 
campaign. T A | 4 SIT 
A conckess was e at te inks e | 
ſmall hopes of ſucceſs. The demands of the two Kings were ſuch as muſt hay 


| duced the Hollanders to perpetual ſervitude. In proportion as the affairs of the 


' 


States roſe; the Kings ſunk in their demands; but the States ſtill ſunk lower in 


J)) d ĩ d ĩ > « Ws 
3 . « . 
Sweden; but with 


eſs gave his 
rous e ee Montecuculi, who 


en march ſat down 


y-to the 


re. 8 


their offers; and it was impoſſible for the parties ever to agree on any conditions. 8 


Aſter the French evacuated Holland, the congreſs broke *. and the ſeizure of 
% Vor. II. 8 H h 227 5 1 Prince 
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doch. of O. Tus Parliament of England: was $ now aſſembled, 180 1 Gen ec mare 
Woe A Flament. fymptoms of ill humor, than had appeared in their laſt meeting. They had ſeen 


1674. 


0 of Bike 


ary. 


| expreſſed all the haughtineſs and iſt NINE to a _ OP Nees had n met 


- the Archducheſs of Inſpruc, a catholic of the Auſtrian family; and they had Bile 
no oppoſition. But when that intention failed, and the Duke applied to a Princeſs | 
of the houſe of Modena, then in cloſe conjunction with. France; this circur ſtance, 


| King told them, that their remonftrance came too late; and that the marriage was 


4 2 unleſs it appeared, that the Dutch were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe all reaſonable 
. conditions. 


and the uſher nearly met at the doorof the Houſe; burtheſpeaker being within, ſome 
of the members ſuddenly ſhut the door, and cried, To the chair, io the chair > While 


and the following motions were inſtantly. made: That the alliance with France is a. 


toe, the ſpeaker leapt from the chair, and the Houſe roſe in great confuſion. 


_ were now become notorious, was diſmiſſed from the office of. chancellor; and the 
ſeals were given to Sir Heneage Finch, under the title of lord keeper.. The teſt 
had incapacitated Clifford; and the white ſtaff was conferred on Sir Thomas Ofſ- 


'r a and nia 1 
The Dutch ambaladorsi in their memorials. 


Nc > potent for > Bhi jr 


with fuch unmericed ill uſage.” N , e 
d much greater 


for ſome time a negotiation of marriage carried on between the Duke of Yorke, and 


Joined to ſo many other grounds of diſcontent, raiſed the Commons into a flame; 
and they remonſtrated with the greateſt zeal againſt the intended marriage. F he 


already agreed on, and even celebrated by proxy. The Commonsſtillinſiſted; and: 
proceeding to the examinarion of the other parts of government, they voted the- 
ſtanding army to be a grievance, and declared, ys they would grant no more ſup- 


To cut ſhort theſe difagreeable attacks, the King reſolved to prorogue 
the Parliament; and with that intention he came unexpectedly to the Houſe of 
Peers, and ee uſher to ſummon the Commons. It happened, that the ſpeaker. = 


others cried, The black-rod is at the door. The ſpeaker was hurried to the Chair ; 


grievance ; that the evil counſellors about the King are a grievance z that the Duke 
of Lauderdale is a grievance, and not fit to be truſted or employed. There was a 
general cry, To. the queſtion, to the queſtion > But the uſher knocking violently at the 


Dun me the interval, Shafteſbury, whoſe intrigues with the malecontent party 


ne, ſoon after created Earl of Danby, a miniſter of ability, who. had riſen by his 
umentary talents. Clifford x retired into the NH and ſoon after died. 1 


Tux FPühamen had "my Pry in ads to give the Duke leifore to con · 
furnmiate his marriage; but the King's neceſſities ſoon obliged him again to aſſemble. 
them; and by ſome popular acts he paved the way for the ſeſſions. But all his 

— . 8 „ | efforts 


deep to bi eaſily, ebe I hey. hegar with 8 . a Pt falt; = 3 
r they intimated, that the nation was in a very calamitous condition: They ad- 
dreſſed againit the King's guards, which they repreſented as dangerous to liberty, 
and even as illegal, ſince they had never yet received the ſanction of Parliament: 
They took ſome ſteps towards eſtabliſhing a new and more rigorous teſt againſt 
; ry: And what chiefly alarmed the court, they made an attack on the members 
ee; the cabal, to. whoſe x pernicious councils they juſtly, impured all their preſent grie- 
vances. Clifford was dead: Shafteſbury had made his peace with the country 
party, and was become their leader : Buckingham was endeavoring to imitate 
Shafteſbury z but his intentions were as yet kaown to very few. A motion was 
therefore made in the Houſe of Commons for his impeachment : He deſired to be 
heard at the bar; but expreſſed himſelf in ſo confuſed and ambiguous a manner as 
gave little farkfacion, He was required to anſwer preciſely to certain queries, 
which they propoſed to him. Theſe queries regarded all the articles of miſconduct 
abovementioned : and among the reſt, the following one ſeems remarkable. By 
„ whoſe advice was the army brought up to awe the debates and reſolutions of the 
% Houſe of Commons?” This ſhews to what length the ſuſpicions of the Houſe 
were at that time carried. Buckingham in all his anſwers endeavoured te excul- 
pate himſelf, and to load Arlington. He ſucceeded not in the former intention: 
The Commons voted an addreſs for his removal. But Arlington, who was on ma- 
ny accounts obnoxious to the Houſe, was attacked. Articles were drawn * . ; 


him; tho the impeachment was never proſecuted. | 


Tux King plainly ſaw, that he could expect no Kelty from the Commons for 
carrying on a war, which was ſo odious to them. He reſolved therefore to naſe 
a ſeparare peace with the Dutch, on the terms which they had propoſed, thro 
the canal of the Spaniſh ambaſſador, With a cordiality, which, in the preſent diſ- 
poſition on both fides, was probably but affected, but which was obliging, he aſked 
advice of the Parliament. The Parliament unanimouſly reer Wacht in thanks 
for this gracious condeſcenſion, and in their advice for peace: ' Peace was accord- 
| ingly concluded. The honor of the flag was yielded by the Dutch in the moſt ex- 
tenſive terms: A regulation of trade was agreed to: All poſſeſſions were re 


ored peace with 


to the ſame condition as before the war: The Engliſh planters in Surinam were al- _— 


lowed to remove at pleaſure : And the States agreed to pay to the King the ſum of 
$00,000 patacoons, near 300,000 pounds. Four days after, the Parliamen 
prorogued, the peace was proclaimed in London, to the great joy of the p people. ruary 
Spain had declared, that ſhe could no longer ſtand neuter; if hoſtilities were continued 
again . ; and a great decay of trade was r mh in caſe a rupture ſhould 
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1 I Ae men, which had acquired great honor in every action, and had contributed 
greatly to the ſucceſſes of Lewis. Theſe troops, Charles ſaid he was bound by 
treaty not to recall; but he obliged himſelf to the States by a ſecret article not to 
allow them to de ann, Hu dartiality to France prevented a ſtrict execution of 


15 this article. F 
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2 Ebene p | the cabal eee, 9 855 William T: Zap 5 
. Campaign of 1674. = A Parhanent u.——Paſſo Ve obedience. 
"__ 1 Parliament. —— Campaign of 167 5,—— Congreſs of * N 
- a6; —— Campaign of 1 676,——Uncertain antics F the King. 4 
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. r 7 een the & pets art hs «ans Cabat,- it t will by e tos . : 
Prepoſterous \ whether the end, which they. propoſed, was more blameable and' pernicious, ar 
the cabal: hs means, by which they were to effect it, more impolitic and imprudent. Tho- 

they might talk only of recovering or fixing the King's authority; their intention 

could be no other than that of making him wholly abſolute: Since it was not poſ- 
ſible to regain or maintain, in oppoſition to the people, any of thoſe powers of the 
crown, aboliſhed by late law or cuſtom, without ſubduing the people, and rendering 

5 the royal prerogative entirely uncontroleable. Againſt ſuch a ſcheme, they might 
ſoreſee, that every party of the nation would declare themſelves, not only the old 
parliamentary party, which, tho they kept not in a body, were ſtill very nume- 
Fous ; but even the greateſt Royaliſts, who were indeed attached to Monarchy, but 
dieſired to ſee it limited and reſtrained by law. It had appeared, that the preſent 
Parliament, „ tho' elected during the greateſt prevalence of the royal party, were 


yet ven tenacious of popular privileges, and retained a conſiderable jealouſy of the 
Crown, 


aw y Dre, htc with a ſmall aruy⸗ new levied, and undiſe = gm b 5 
too enen, Nerf e vs pins eine 8 ti reſource, » Re the. bee coul 
Tu afſiſtance of France was, no doubt; tbe by the Cabal 4 confiderable 
-wheel in the p political engine, which they were framing: But it is not eaſily con- 
ceived, that they could: imagine themſelves capable of managing and conducting 
it. They ought juſtly | to have ſuſpected, that it would be Lewis's ſole intention, 
as it evidently was his intereſt, to raiſe incurable jealouſies between the King and 
his people; and that he ſaw'how much a ſteddy uniform government in this iſland, 
"whether free or abſolute, would form invincible barriers to his ambition. Should 
his aſſiſtance be demanded; if he ſent a ſmall ſupply, it would ſerve only to enrage 
the people, and render the breach altogether irreparable; if he furniſhed a great | 
force; ſufficient to ſubdue the nation, chere was little reaſon to trult his err T5 


| "with regard to the uſe, which he would make of this advantage. 

I In all its other parts, the ſcheme of the Cabak it muſt be confeſſed, appears | 
its abſurd and incongruous. If the war with Holland was attended with great: 
ſucceſs, ſuch an acceſſion of force muſt fall to Lewis, not to Charles: And what 
hopes afterwards of reſiſting by the greateſt \ unanimity ſo mighty a monarch? How 
dangerous, or rather how ruinous to depend upon His aſſiſtance againſt domeſtic 
diſcontents? If the Dutch, by their own vigor, and the aſſiſtance of allies; were 

'able to defend themſelves, and could bring the war to an equality; the French 
arms would be ſo employed abroad, that no conſiderable re- inforcement could 

thence be expected to ſecond the King's enterprizes in England. And might not 

the project of over-awing or ſubduing the people be eſteemed, of itſelf, ſufficiently 
odious, without the aggravation of ſacrifieing that State, which they regarded as 
their beſt ally, and with which, on many e were deſirous of n maintain- 

ing the greateſt concord and ſtricteſt confederacy? 7 

WͤARnRATEVER views likewiſe might be entertained- 915 promoting 6 by theſe n mea- 

ſures the catholic religion; they could tend only to render all the other ſchemes ab- 

ortive, and make them fall with inevitable ruin upon the projectors. The ca- 
tholic religion, indeed, where it is eſtabliſned, is more proper than the proteſtant 
for ſupporting an abſolute. Monarchy; but would any man have thought of it as 

: the means of fe ti Arber wee in ee where it was more deteſted 

. muſt be bee that the aAiffcuttics 180 even Tels, Wee the- 
ſchemes of the Cabal, are ſo numerous and obvious, that one feels at firſt an incli- 


Ration to deny the reality of thoſe ſchemes, od to FR ppoſe them enclrely the chimeras. | 
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e remains r 2 5 dence of it *) that a formal plan was laid for ubvertinp 
the conſtitution, and n the King. ind the Miniſtry. were in reality conſpirators 
- againſt the people. What is moſt probable. i in human affairs is not always true; 
and a very minute eee over-looked i in our ſpeculations, ſerves often to 
explain events, which may ſeem the moſt ſurprizing and unaccountable. Tho' 
the King poſſeſſed penetration and a ſound judgement, his capacity was chieflyf fitted 
For ſmaller matters , and the ordinary occurrences of life nor had he application 
enough to carry his view to diſtant conſequences, or to digeſt and adjuſt any Plan 
of political operations. As he ſcatce ever thought twice on any one ſubject, every 
appearance of advantage was apt to ſeduce him ; and. when he found his way ob- 
ſtructed by unlooked-for difficulties, he readily. turned aſide into the firſt path, 
where he expected more tagratify the natural indolence of his diſpoſition. . Te this 
verſatility or pliancy of genius, he himſelf was inclined to truſt ; and he thought, 
that, after trying an experiment for enlarging his 1398985 could eaſily, if it 
failed, return into the ordinary channel of government the ſuſpicions of the 
people, tho? they burſt not forth at once, were by this attempt rendered alto- 
gether incurable ; and-the more they reflected on the circumſtances, | attending it, 
the more reſentment and jealouſy were they apt to entertain. They obſerved, that 
never had any favorite; that he was never governed by his miniſters, 


"I. No treaty to this purpoſe with unte e and 10 ed, it is dale We the reaſon 
mentioned above, that no ſuch treaty was ever formally entered into: The King thought it ſufficient, 
That he conjoined his intereſt with that of the French Monarch, and he believed that this circumſtance 
alone would enable him to depend on that Prince's aſſiſtance in caſe of neceſſity. The abbot Primi i in- 

deed publiſhed at Paris the terms of a treaty to this purpoſe : But there are ſo many difficulties attend- 
ing his narration, that it can have little weight with us: He ſpoke only by conjecture, or if he was ſap- 
plied by the French Miniſters with materials, it was ſo much the intereſt of that court to embrail the 
King with his ſubjects, that their account is very much to be ſuſpected. He ſays too, that it was ex- 
preſsly agreed to divide the United Provinces, to give the inland Provinces to Lewis, Zealand to 

Charles, Holland to the Prince of Orange. But this is very improbable on many accounts, particular- 
1y becauſe there is no appearance of ſuch a ſcheme in the French propoſals at Utrecht. We ſeeplainly 
by them, that there was no concerted plan betwixt the two Kings, and that they governed themſelves 
entirely by events. Father Orleans, who, it is ſaid, wrote from materials given him by K. James, is the 
moſt authentic teſtimony of the arbitrary deſigns of the court; and there is no doubt of the truth of his 
_ narration in this particular, But his hiſtory in other reſpeRts is falſe and ſuperficial, that were it not 
ſupported by other arguments, it would in this narration have ſmall weight with us. But after all, the 
diſcourſe of Sir William Temple to the King after-mentioned, which that Monarch does not er is, 
next to the evidence of facts, the beſt proof of the * intentions. Sas 


I * charatter of K. Charles . Fu? Ape 


fcarce 


Farce even . wiſtteſſes 5 3 that 1 himſelf was the chief { pring e of all  - 
| councils. Whatever appearance, therefore, of a change might be pretended, they " 15 „ 
till ſuſpected, that the ſame project was ſecretly in agitation ; and no precaution | — 
they eee too s Ws rug mom * we RIO: Mei —_— 
councils. . f = | 
Tux King, ſenſible d this e was i kc not to truſt bs e 
: gether to his people; and tho' obliged to make a ſeparate peace, he ſtill kepr 
up connexjons with the French monarch. He apologized for deſerting his ally, 
1 repreſenting to him all the real undiſſembled difficulties, under which he la- 
bored; and Lewis, with the greateſt complaiſance and good humor, admitted the 
validity of his excuſes. The Duke likewiſe, conſcious that his principles and con- 
duct had rendered him ſtill more obnoxious to the people, maintained on his own: 
account a ſeparate correſpondence with the French court, and entered into parti- 
cular connexians with Lewis, which theſe Princes dignified with the name of friend- 
thip. The Duke had only in view the ſecuring his ſucceſſion, and favoring the Ca- 
tholics z and it muſt be acknowleged to his praiſe, that, tho? his ſchemes were 
dangerous to the people, they gave the King no juſt ground of jealouſy. A dutiful 
ſubject, and an affectionate brother, he knew no other rule of conduct but obedi - 
ence; and the fame unlimited ſubmiſſion, which he afterwards, when King, exacted 
of his people, he was ever we, before he Ricnded the throne, to * to his * 
vereign. | 
As the King was + Woe with all the world, oat amok ha ly Prince in TN 
rope who was placed in that agreeable ſituation, he thought proper to offer his me- 
diation to the contending powers, in order to compoſe all their differences. France, 
willing to negotiate under fo favorable a mediator, very readily accepted Charles's. - 
offer; but, it was apprehended, that, for a like reaſon, the allies would be induced 
to refuſe it. In order to give a ſanction to his new councils, the King invited 
Temple from his retreat, and appointed him ambaſſador to the States. That wiſe Ron. 
miniſter, reflecting on the unhappy iſſue of his former undertakings,. and the fatal ſtrances of Sis 
turn of councils, which had occaſioned it, reſolved, before he embarked a- new, to . 
acquaint himſelf, as far as poſſible, with the real intentions of the King, in thoſe po- | 
pular meaſures, which he ſeemed to have again adopted. After blaming the dan- 
gerous ſchemes of the Cabal, which the King was deſirous to excuſe, he told his 
Majeſty very plainly, thathe would find it extremely difficult, if not abſolutely im- 
poſſible, to erect in England the fame ſyſtem of government and religion, which was : 
eftabliſhed in France: That the univerſal bent of the nation was againſt both; and 
it required ages to change the genius and ſentiments of a people : That. many, who: — 
_ were at bottom. indifferent in matters of 3 an yet fal all alterations . 5 
om 
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on that head becauſe nes con dere, that ASthing bar force of arms Loot ſubdue 


| the reluctance of the people againſt popery ; after which, they knew, there could be 
no ſecurity for civil liberty: That in France every circumſtance had long been ad- 


| Jufted* to that ſyſtem of government, and tended to its eſtabliſhment and J ſupport : : 


That the commonalty, being poor and diſpirited, were of no account; the nobllity, 


engaged by the prof pect or poſſeſton of numerous offices, civil and military, were 
entirely attached to the court; the eccleſiaſtics, retained by like motives, added the 


5 ſanction of religion to the principles of civil policy: That in England a great part 
of the landed property belonged to the yeomanry or midd ling gentry; the King had 


few offices to beſtow ; and could not himſelf even ſubſiſt, much leſs maintain an 
army, except by the voluntary ſupplies of his Parliament: That if he had an army on 


foot, yet, if compoſed of Engliſh, they would never beprevailed on to promote ends, 
which the people ſo much feated and hated : That the Roman Catholics in Eng- 


land were not the hundredth part of the nation, and in Scotland, not the two hun- 
dredth; and it ſeemed againſt all common ſenſe to hope, by one part, to govern 
ninety nine, who were of contrary ſentiments and diſpoſitions : And that foreign 
troops, if few, would tend only to inflame hatred and diſcontent; and how to 


Taiſe and bring over at once, or to maintain many, it was very difficult to imagine. 
To theſe reaſonings Temple added the ſentiments of Gourville, a Frenchman, for 


whom, he knew, the King had entertained a great eſteem. A King of Eng- 
« land,“ ſaid Gourville, who will be the man of his people, is the greateſt. King in 
« the world: But if he will be any thing more, he is nothing at all.” The King 
heard at firſt this diſcourſe with ſome 1 impatience; but being a very dextrous dif. 
ſembler, he ſeemed moved at laſt, and laying his hand on clog 8, faid Foe an 


1 cordiality, And I will be the man of my people.“ 23:04 


 TzmeLE when he went abroad, ſoon found, that the ſcheme of telly: a peace 
was likely to prove quite abortive. The allies, beſides their jealouſy of the 
King's mediation, were extremely bent upon the continuance of the war. Spain 


had ſtipulated with Holland never to come to an accommodation, till all things in 
Flanders were reſtored to the condition, in which they had been left by the Pyre- 


nean treaty. The Emperor had very high pretenſions i in Alſace ; and as the great- 
eſt part of the empire joined in the alliance, it was hoped, that France, by ſuch an 
over-match of force, would ſoon be obliged to ſubmit to the terms demanded of her. 
The States indeed, oppreſſed by exorbitant taxes, as well as checked in their com- 


merce, were deſirous of peace, and had few or no claims of their own to retard it: 


But they could not in gratitude, nor even in good policy, abandon allies, to whoſe 
protection they had been ſo lately indebted for their ſafery. The Prince of Orange 
likewiſe, Who had great influence on their councils, was all on fire for military fame, 

6 „„ 


1 en to * at * head of. armies, from, which ſuch nates ſucceſſes Chap iv. „ 
were expected. Vader various pretexts, he eluded, during the whole campaign, . nat „ — 
the meeting with Temple: and after the troops were ſent into winter- quarters, ge „ 
told that miniſter, in his firſt conference, that till greater impreſſion was made on „ 5 
France, reaſonable terms could not be N for; and it was e vain to ne- 


4 


otiate. FORE : +0 
5 Tux ſucceſs of . campaign Ra not anfoered. expectstion. "The | Pence Campaign of a 

of Orange, with a ſuperior army, was oppoſed in Flanders to the prince of Conde, 8 

and had hoped to penetrate into France by that quarter, where the frontier was 
then very feeble. After long endeavoring, tho' in vain, to- bring Conde to 

a battle, he raſhly expoſed, at Seneffe, a wing of his army; and that active prince 

failed not at once to ſee and ſeize the advantage. But this imprudence of the prince 

of Orange was amply compenſated by his behavior in that obſtinate and bloody 

action which enſued. He rallied his diſmayed troops ; he led them to the charge; 

he puſhed the veteran and martial troops of France; and he obliged the prince of 

Conde, notwithſtanding | his age and character, to exert greater efforts, and to 

riſque his perſon more, than in any action, where, even during the heat of youth, 

he had ever commanded. After ſun-ſet, the action was continued by the light of 
the moon; and it was darkneſs at laſt, not the wearineſs of the combatants, which 
put an end to the conteſt, and left the victory undecided. © The prince of Orange, = 
ſaid Conde, with great candor and generoſity, <* has ated in every thing like an old 5 — 


wa captain, except venturing his life too like a young ſoldier.” Oudenarde was af- I 
terwards inveſted by the prince of Orange; but he was obliged by the Imperial I 
and S paniſh generals to raiſe the ſiege on the approach of the enemy. He aſter- : 1 
wards beſieged and took Grave ; and at the beginning of winter, th e armies broke 1 
up, with great diſcontents and complaints on all ſides. - | 4 
Tx allies were not more ſucceſsful in other places. Lewis in a a few weeks re- w_ 

| conquered Franchecomte. In Alſace, Turenne diſplayed againſt a much 8 | I 
enemy, all that military ſkill, which, by long experience, profound reflection, and 1 
great genius, he had been able to acquire. By a ſudden and forced march, he at- 4 
tacked and beat at Sintzheim the duke of Lorrain and Caprara, general of the 4 
imperialiſts. _ Seventy thouſand Germans pour into Alface, and take up their 15 1 
quarters in that province. Turenne, who had retired into Lorrain, returns UneX- : ; 4 
pectedly upon them. He attacks and defeats a body of the enemy at Mulhauſen. = 
He chaſes from Colmar the elector of Brandenburgh, who commanded the Ger- 1 
man troops. He gains a new advantage at Turkheim, And having diflodged al! 'F 
the allies, he obliges them to repaſs the Rhine; full of ſhame for their 5 : 1 
defeats, and till more, of _— and * againſt each other. 5 . } 
YOLo = be 1 25 r 
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51g Engind, a all this events were conſidered by the people ahh great anxiety 
and concern; tho” the King and his miniſters affected great indifference with re- 


gard to went. Conſiderable alterations were about this titne made in the Engliſh 


miniſtry. Buckingham was difgraced, who had long, by his wit and entertaining 
humor, poſſeſſed the King's favor. The chief miniſters were Arlington, now lord 
chamberlain, and Danby the treaſurer. Great hatred and jealoufy took place be- 


tween theſe miniſters ; and the King's affairs were ſome what diſturbed by their 


155 quarrels. But Danby gained ground every day with the King, and Arlington de- 


— 


1658. 


elined in the bn proportion. Danby was a frugal miniſter; and by his applica- 
tion and induſtry, he brought the revenue into tolerable order. He endeavored 


fo to conduct himſelf as to give offence to no party; and the conſequence was, 
that he was able entirely to pleaſe none. He was always a declared enemy to the 


French intereſt ; but never poſſeſſed authority enough to overcome the attachments 
of the King and the Duke. It muſt be afcribed to the prevalence of that intereſt, 


that the Parliament was aſſembled ſo late this year; leſt they ſhould attempt to 
engage the King in meaſures againſt F. rance, HEE, the enſuing « cam pag. N 


23th of April. met not till the approach of ſummer.” 
Aparliament. Evzxy ſtep taken by the Commons diſcovered that ill humor and jedtouly, to 


which the late open meaſures of the King, and his preſent ſ ſecret attachments gave 
ſuch juſt foundation. They drew up a new bill againſt popery, and reſolved to 
inſert in it many ſevere clauſes for the detection and proſecution of prieſts: They 
addreſſed a ſecond time againſt Lauderdale ; and when the King's anſwer was not 
fatisfactory, they ſeemed ſtill determined to perſevere | in their applications : An ac- 
cuſation was moved againſt Danby ; ; but upon examining the ſeveral articles, it 
was not found to- contain any juſt reaſons of a proſecution ; 3 and was therefore 
dropped: They applied to the King for recalling his troops from the E rench fer- 
vice; and as he only promiſed, that they ſhould not be recruited, they appeared 
to be much diſſatisfied with his anſwer: A bill was brought i in, making it treaſon: | 
to levy money without authority of Parliament: Another vacating the ſeats of 
ſuch members as accepted of offices: Another to ſeeure the perſonal liberty of the 
ſubject, and prevent the ſending men priſoners beyond ſea. 


Trar the court party might not be idle; during theſe attacks, 2 bill 1 a new 
teſt was introduced into the Houſe of Peers by the earl of Lindeſey. All mem- 
bers of either houſe, and all. who poſſeſſed any office, were by this bill required to 


Pafiye obedi. ſwear, that it was not lawful, upon any pretext whatfoever, to take arms againſt the 


ence. 


King; that they abhorred har traiterous poſition of taking arms by his authority 
againſt his perſon, or againſt thoſe commiſſioned by him ;. and that they will not 
at any time endeavor the alteration of the proteitant. religion or of the eſtabliſhed 


government cither in church or ſtate. 
Fur10v 4 
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8 oppoſition was made to this bill; As. . be . from the pre- 


* 


How diſpoſition of the public, During ſeventeen days, the debates were carried on 
wich great zeal; and all the reaſon and learning of both parties were diſplayed on 


this memorable occaſion. . The queſtion, indeed, with regard to reſiſtance, was a 
point, which entered into the controverſies of the old parties, cavalier and round- 
head; as: it made an eſſential part of the preſent diſputes betwixt court and 
country. Few neutrals were found in the nation: But among ſuch as could 
maintain a calm indifference, there prevailed ſentiments very wide of thoſe 
: adopted by either party. Such perſons thought, that all public declarations of 
the legiſlature, either for or againſt reſiſtance, were equally impolitic, and could 


ſerve to no other purpoſe, than to ſignalize in their turn the triumph of one faction 


over another: That the ſimplicity retained in the antient laws of England, as 
well as in the laws of every other nation, oughtt ſtill to be ſupported, and was beſt 


calculated to prevent the extremes on either ſide : That the abſolute exclulion of 
reſiſtance, in all poſſible caſes, was founded on falſe principles; its expreſs admiſ- | 


ſion mi ight be attended with dangerous conſequences ; ; and that there was no neceſ- 


ſity of expoſing the public to either inconvenience : That if a choice muſt neceſſa- 
rily be made in the caſe, the preference of utility to truth in public inſtitutions was 


apparent; nor could the ſuppoſition of reſiſtance, beforchand and in general terms, 


be ſafely admitted in any government : That even in mixt monarchies, where that 
ſuppoſition ſeemed moſt requiſite, it was yet entirely ſuperfluous ; ſince no man, on 


the approach of extraordinary neceſſity, could be at a loſs, tho' not directed by 
legal declarations, to find the proper remedy : That even thoſe, who might, at 


a diſtance and in ſcholaſtic reaſoning, exclude all reſiſtance, would yet hearken to 
the voice of nature; when evident ruin, both to themſelves and to the public, 


muſt attend a ſtrict adherence to their pretended principles: That the queſtion, 


as it ought thus to be entirely excluded from all determinations of the legiſlature, 
was, even among private reaſoners, little better than a diſpute of words: That 


the one party could not pretend, that reſiſtance ought ever to become a familiar 
practice; the other would ſurely have recourſe to it in great extremities : And thus 
the difference could only turn. on the degrees of danger or oppreſſion, which could 
warrant this irregular remedy; a difference, which, in a general queſtion, it was 
impoſſible, by any language, preciſely to fix or determine. 


' Tarxe were many other abſurdities in this teſt, particularly that of Westen not 


to alter the government either in church or ſtate; ſince all human inſtitutions are 


liable to abuſe, and require continual amendments, which are, in reality, ſo many 


alterations. It is not indeed poſſible to make a law, which does not innovate, more 


or leſs, in the government. Theſe difficulties produced ſuch obſtructions to the 


a q 


Be of June. 


13th of Ofto- | Wx the Parliament were again aſſembled, there Hears not-in any reſpect | 
a change of the diſpoſitions of either houfe. The King deſired ſupplies, as well 
_ the building « of ſhips as for taking off anticipations, which lay upon his reve- 


ber. 


A N 


| : Lords, headed by the "dh of Briſtol, voted againſt it. It was ſent down to the 


Commons, preferred a petition of appeal before the Houſe of Peers. The Lords 
received it, and ſummoned Fag to appear before them. He complains to the 
lower Houſe, who eſpouſe his cauſe. They not only maintain, that no member 


; plead precedent : T hey alſo aſſert, that the upper Houſe can receive no appeals 


tion of the Peers, and which was contrary to the practice that had prevailed during 
this whole century. The Commons ſend Shirley to priſon: The Lords affert their 
powers. 'Conferelilts are tried; but no accommodation enſues. Four lawyers are 
ſent to the Tower by the Commons, for tranſgreſſing the order of the Houſe, and 
pleading in this cauſe before the Peers. The Peers denominate this arbitrary com- 
mitment a breach of the great charter, and order the lieutenant of the Tower to re- 
Teaſe the priſoners : He refuſes obedience : They apply to the King, and deſire 
him to puniſh the lieutenant for his contempt. The King ſummons both Houſes; 
exhorts them to unanimity z and informs them, that the preſent quarrel had ariſen 
from the contrivance of his and their enemies, who propoſed by that means to 
force a diſſolution of the Parliament. His advice has no effect: The Commons 
continue as violent as ever; and the King, finding that no. buſineſs could 17 finiſh- 


3380 been, and as he reſolved to be for the future: Tho? he aſſerted, that to 
his great ſatisfaction he had found his expences by no means ſo exorbitant as 
ſome had repreſented them. The Commons took: into conſideration the ſubject of 


ſupply. They voted 300, oO pounds for the building of ſhips; but they appro- 


| King's revenue was 1, Goo, ooo pounds a year, and that the neceſſary expence was but700,000 pounds; 


Journals; and the fact is impoſſible, © 


„ has it was abit only byte two voices in the Houſe of wht All ah popith 


THO of Commons, where it was likely to meet with a ſcrutiny ſtill more ſevere. 


Bur a quarrel, which enſued betwixt the two Houſes, prevented the paſſing 
all the bills, projected during the preſent ſeſſion. One Dr. Shirley, being 
caſt in Chancery in a law-ſuit againſt Sir John Fag, a member of the Houſe of 


of their Houſe can be ſummoned before the Peers; and for this claim they could 


from any court of equity ; a pretenſion, which extremely retrenched the juriſdic. 


ny es. 


ed, at laſt prorogued the Parliament, 


He even confeſſed,” that he had not been altogether ſo frugal as he might 


W the ſum by very ſtrict clauſes. IT hey paſſed a reſolution not to grant 
any ſupply for ane of the an . C eden of the revenue #. This vote was carrie ed 


* 1 hiſtorians "IE Amed, ob As Cn 8 this + foſion, upon enquiry, that the 


and have appealed to the Journals for a proof. But there is. not the leaſt appearance of this in the 
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in 4 very full "ey 1 e of FR only: 80 nearly were the parties W. Chap. Iv. 


The quarrel was revived, to which Dr. Shirley's cauſe had given occaſion. The 8 75 


: proceedings of the Commons diſcovered equal violence as during laſt ſeſſion. A 1 11 
motion was made in the Houſe of Peers, but rejected, for addreſſing the Kin hs 
to diffolve the preſent Parliament. The King contented himſelf with proroguing 22d of No- 

them to a very long term. Whether theſe quarrels between the Houſes aroſe from * 

contrivance or accident was never certainly known. Each party might, according 

to their different views, eſteem themſelves either gainers or loſers by them. The 
Court might deſire to obſtruct all attacks from the Commons, by giving them 
other employment. The country party might deſire the diſſolution of a Parlia- 5 
ment, which, notwithſtanding all diſguſts, Nill contained too many royaliſts, —_ 7 

to ſerve all the purpoſes of the malecontents. Py 


Soon after the prorogation, there paſſed a tranſaction, which 3 in itſelf is nl 
bu tends ſtrongly to mark the genius of the Engliſh government and of Charles's 
adminiſtration during this period. The liberty of the conſtitution, and the variety 
as well as violence of the parties, had begot a propenſity - for political converſa- 
tion; and as the coffee-houſes in particular were the ſcenes, where the conduct of „ 
the King and the miniſtry was canvaſſed with great freedom, a proclamation was © 8 
iſſued to ſuppreſs theſe places of rendezvous, for which the Engliſh have long, = 5 
retained a mighty fondneſs. Such an act of power, during former reigns, would 
have been grounded entirely on the prerogative; and before the acceſſion of the 
- houſe of Stuart, no ſcruple would have been entertained with regard to that exerciſe 
of authority. But Charles, finding doubts to ariſe upon his proclamation, had 
.recourſe to the judges, who ſupplied him with a chicane of law, and that too : 
very frivolous one, by which he might Juſtify his proceedings.” The act, which - 
ſettled the exciſe, gave the King a power to-refuſe licences: for retailing liquors 5 
to ſuch as could not find ſecurity for payment of the duties. But coffee was not 
a liquor liable to exciſe; and even this power of refuſing licences was very limited, 
and could not reaſonably be extended beyond the intention of the act. The King, 
therefore, obſerving the people to be much diſſatisfied, yielded to a petition of 
the coffee · men, who promiſed for the future to reſtrain all. ſeditious ſc in 
their houſes ; and the proclamation was recalled. a © © 


Tars campaign proved more fortunate to the confederates than any othier dur- Ge of 

| ing this whole war. The French took the field in Flanders with a very numerous 1675 $2 
army; and the King himſelf ſerved as a volunteer under the prince of Conde. But : 
notwithſtanding his mighty preparations, he could gain no advantages but the tak- - | 
ing of Huy and Limbourg, places of no great conſequence. "Thi prince of 


Orange with a. conſiderable army es him in all His motions; ; and neither party . 


Chap. iv. was willing, Mithout a viſible advantage, to Wand a general 


N 


a manner, that in a few days he muſt have obliged the Ger 


F people for the , 


now conſidered themſelves as totally vanc 
been glad to compound for a ſafe retreat, expected no leſs than the total deſtruction 


| LD 3.and 


1 \ 


BRITAIN. 


e att! 5 which might 
be attended either with the entire loſs of Flanders on the one hand, or the invaſion 
of France on the other. Lewis tired of ſo unactive a campaign, returned to Ver. 
ſailles; ; and the whole ſummer paſſed in Flanders without any memorable event. 
Tun ENNE commanded on the upper Rhine, in oppoſition to his great mal. 
Mionderuculi, general of the Imperialiſts. The object of che latter was to paſs the 
Rhine, to penetrate into Alface, Lorraine, or Burgundy, and to fix his quarters in 
theſe provinces: The aim of the former was to guard the French frontiers, and to 


_ difappoint all the ſchemes of his enemy. The moſt conſummate ill was diſplayed 
on both ſides; and if any ſuperiority appeared in T 
_ chiefly to his greater vigor of body, by which he was enabled to inſpect all the 
poſts in perſon, and could on the ſpot take the juſteſt meaſures for the execution of 


urenne's condu &, it was aſcribed 


his deſigns. By poſting himſelf on the German ſide of the Rhine, he not only 
kept Montecuculi from paſſing that river: He had alſo laid his plan in fo maſterly 
mans to decamp, and 
gained a conſiderable advantage over them; when a period was put to his il- 
luftrious life, by a random ſhot, which ſtruck him on the breaſt, as he was taking a 


view of the enemy. The news excited ſorrow in King, court, and people, equalled 


ect with in hiſtory, but the lamentations of the Roman 

eath of Germanicus. The conſternation of the army was inex- 
preflible. The French troops, who, a moment before, were affured of victory, 
iſhed; and the Germans, who would have 


of the enemy. But de Lorges, nephew to Turenne, fucceeded him in the com- 
mand, and poſſeſſed a great ſhare of the genius and capacity of his predeceſſor. By 


his ſkilful operations, the French were enabled to repaſs the Rhine, without conſi- 
derable loſs; and this 
tory. The deſperate valor of the Engliſh troops, who were placed in the rear, 


etreat was eſteer 


ed equally glorious with the greateſt vic- 


contributed greatly to ſave the French army. They had been ſeized with equal 


paſſion as the native troops of France, for their brave general, and fought with ar- 
dor to revenge his death on the Germans. The duke of Marlborough, then cap- 


tain Churchill, here learned the rudiments 
with ſuch fatal ſucceſs againſt France. 
_ Tae prince of Conde left the army in F landers under the PRE an; be 3 | 
nd carrying with him a conſiderable re- inforcement, ſucceeded to Tu- 
renne's command. He defended Alſace from the Germans, who had paſſed the Rhine, 
and invaded that province. He obliged them firſt to raiſe the ſiege of Hagenau, 
then that of Saberne. - He eluded all their attempts to bring him to a battle. And 
having dextrouſly kept them from cliabbſting 1 in Alſace, he forced them, 
NoOT- 


of that 


art, Which he alvervards'y A | 


— 
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ages ate en of nuniber, to repaſ the Rhine, a DAR: upd their 


winter quarters in their own country. 
_.ArTER the death of Turenne, a et of che German army Was ſent to the 


age of Treves: An enterprize, in which the Im perialiſts, the Spaniards, the Pala- 


tine, the duke of Lorraine, and many other princes paſſionately concurred. The 


PIES was well concerted, and executed with vigor. Mareſchal Crequi, on the 
other hand, collected an army, and advanced with a view of forcing the Ger- 


nas to raiſe the ſiege. They left a. detachment to guard their lines, and under 


the command of the dukes of Zell and Oſnabrugh, marched in queſt of the enemy. 

At Conſarbric, they fell unexpectedly, and with ſuperior. numbers on Crequi, and 
put him to rout. He eſcaped with four attendants only; and throwing himſelf in- 
to Treves, reſolved. by a vigorous defence to make amends for his former error or 
misfortune. The garriſon was brave, but not abandoned to that total: delpairy by 
which their governor was actuated. They mutinied againſt his obſtinacy 
tulated for themſelves; and becauſe he refuſed to ſign the cagitulation, they deli-- 
vered him. a. priſoner into the hands of the enemy. 

Tis remarkable, that this rout of Crequi is al 1 0 - Th battle loſt by- 


the French from Rocroi to Bleinheim, during the courſe, of above ſixty years; and: 


theſe too; full of bloody wars againſt potent and martial enen ies; Their victories. 


equal almoſt the fiumber of years during that period. 


capi - | 


or and good: 


conduct of that Monarchy'! And ſuch too were the reſources and ge good d policy ofthe 


European nations, by which they were enabled to repair their: loſſes, and 

fine that mighty power nearly within its antient limits! A fifth part of theſe vic- 

tories would have ſufficed in ano 

{ws Swodes had ea engagec by d bs 83 hat lar 
with the French monarch, and invade the territories of the elector of Brandenburgh 
in Pomerania. That elector, 2 (3.0 an n aliſts from Sileſia, fell upon- 
them with great bravery and ſucceſs: He ſoon beat E out of 2. 2 of that 


3 part 


country, and purſu d the 
of ne Who was now entered into ths wee, of the c : confceraes, and d reſol- 


Theſe pri 


To all cheſe antes Ag unt tie enemies were ud ſons domeſtic in. 
ſurrections of the common people in Guienne and Brittany. Thoꝰ ſoon ſuppreſſe 
they divided the force and attention of Lewis. The only advantage, galned by 
the French, was at ſea. Meſſina in Sicily had revolted; and a fleet undet the hike 
de Vivonne was diſpatched to ſupport the rebels. The Dutch had ſent a ſqua-- 
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3 Chap iy. TRY to ait the 1 e dt where PE Royer was Killed.” This 
\_ event alone was thought equivalent to a victory. x. 
Tur F rench, who, twelve years before, had "PID 2 ſhip of war in any of their 
1 had raiſed themſelves, by force of perſeverance and policy, to be, in their 
Fa Em me + tho? not in their reſources, the firſt maritime power in Europe. 
BB. es The Dutch, while in alliance with them againſt England, had ſupplied them with | 
- 5 ſeveral veſſels, and had taught them the rudiments of the difficult art of ſhip · build- 5 
ing. The Engliſh next, when in alliance with them againſt Holland, inſtructed 
them in the method of fighting their ſhips, and of preſerving order in naval engage 
ments. Lewis availed himſelf of every opportunity to aggrandize his people, 
.. », Charles, ſunk in indolence and pleaſure, neglected all the noble arts of govern- 
LEES. ment; or if, at any time, he rouſed himſelf from his lethargy, his induſtry, by 
=—_ - 7 - reaſon of the unhappy projects which he embraced, was often more pernicious to 
( the public than his inactivity itſelf. He was as anxious to promote the naval power 
3 5 of France as if the ſafety of his crown had depended on it; and many of the plans 
7 ted in 41-36 gn ae were n 68 fel * en and ey * . 


Tas b faccelies. of he: allies bad FI ee the laſt en 3 5 < 
Spaniards and Imperialifts well knew, that France was not yet ſufficiently broke to 
fubmit to fuchtefms as they reſolyed to impoſe upon her. Tho- they could 

tion, and Nimeguen, after many difficulties, was at 


L „ 8 of not refuſe the 2 lia 
5 ö ; e place of congreſs; yet under one pretext or other, they ſtill de- 


Nimeguen. laſt fixed on as the 7 
A layed ſending their ambaſſadors, and no progreſs was made in the negotiations. 
: Ns Berkeley, Sir Wilka im Temple, and Sir Lionel Jenkins, were the Engliſh 

- OY ambaſſadors at Nimeguen. The Dutch, who were impatient ſor peace, ſpdn ap. 
= peared: Lewis who hoped to divide the allies, and who knew, that he himſelf 
=—_ > 7. I. could acaberbe lod iced nor forced-into a „ eee, peace, ſent ambaſſadors: 

| Es . The Swedes, WhO 20 dec to recover by treaty, what they had loſt by arms, were al- 
tiate ald not proceed of themſelves to 


But as theſe powers cou 
ſs, as yet, ſerved nerely as-an n amuſement to the public. 


events of the campaign, not the conferences of negotiators, that 
E were to be determined. The Spaniſh towns, ill acer and 
| be a feeble reſiſtance to Lewis, who, by layin wp maga- 
71 in 88 — the winter, was able to take the field early in the ſpring, en the 
could find forage in the open country. In the month of April he laid ſiege to 
| ay ne 1 it by ſtorm in four days. Having ſent the duke of Orleans to 

Bo uchaine, a ſmall but! ae fortreſs, he pales. himſelf ſo . 
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ouſly with his main army, as to handy the . from S it, or fight-" Chap. IV, 

ing without diſadvantage. The Prince, in ſpite of all the difficulties of the ſea- . 

ſon, and the want of proviſions, came in fight of the French army; but his in- 

duſtry ſerved to no other purpoſe than to render him a ſpectator of the ſurrender of 

Bouchaine. Both armies ſtood in awe of each other, and were unwilling to hazard 105 

an action, which might be attended with the moſt important conſequences. Lewis, 

tho“ he wanted not perſonal courage, was very little enterprizing in the field ; 

and being. reſolved this campaign to reſt contented with the advantages, which he 

had ſo early acquired, he thought proper to entruſt his army to Mareſchal Schom- 

berg, and retired himſelf to Verſailles. After his departure, the Prince of Orange e . ; 

laid ſeige to Maſtricht; but meeting with an obſtinate reſiſtance, he was obliged, „„ — 

on the approach of Schomberg, who in the mean time had taken Aire, to raiſe the EE” 

ſiege. He was incapable of yielding to adverſity or bending under misfortunes : 

But he began to foreſee, that, by the negligence and errors of his allies, the war in 
Flanders muſt neceſſarily have a very unfortunate iſſue. 

On the upper Rhine, Philipſbourg was taken by the Imperialiſts. In Pomerania, 

the Swedes were ſo unſucceſsful againſt the Danes and Brandenburgers, that they 

ſeemed to be loſing apace all thoſe poſſeſſions, 5 1 with ſo much valor and LOO 

fortune, they had acquired in Germany. 


Azour the beginning of winter, the congreſs of Vim was Petty fall, and 
the plenipotentiaries of the Emperor and Spain, two powers ſtrictly conjoined by 
blood and alliance, at laſt appeared. The Dutch had threatened, if they delayed 
longer, to proceed to a ſeparate treaty with France. In the conferences and nego- 
tiations, the dif} poſitions of the parties became every Gays more e 


TIE Hollenders loaded with debts, 104 Marat with taxes, were helen 11 1677. 
putting an end to a war; where, beſides the inconveniencies attending all leagues, the 
weakneſs of the Spaniards, the diviſions and delays of the Germans, prognoſticated 
nothing but diſgrace and misfortune. Their commerce languiſned; and what gave 
them ſtill greater anxiety, the commerce of England, by reaſon of her neutrality, 
flouriſhed extremely; and they were apprehenſive, leſt advantages, once loft, would 
never thorowly be regained, They had themſelves no farther motive for continu- 

ing the war, except to ſecure a good frontier to Flanders ; but gratitude to their 
allies ſtill engaged them to try, whether another campaign might procure a peace, 
which would give general ſatisfaction. The Prince of Orange, urged by motives 

of honor, of ambition, and of ma againſt France, endeavored to <P. them 
ſteddy to Win reſatution. 


You. II. 7 — K k 1 „„ Tas 
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tection of England. They ſaw, that, if that ſmall but impo 


_ © fabdved by Fee, the Hollanders, expoſed to ſo te! 5 
. e and would endeavor, $i 1 0 wird Iu thas deſtruction, to. 


Uncertain 
conduct of the 
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: Arlington, and moſt of his miniſters, incited him to take part with the allies, and to- 


5 wa fille, were were diſtracted with d 


a peace, which Would leave it expoſed to every afl? 


- favor of F rance, to the ſafety of his own kinge 


him as they had formerly dor 
on the continent, ſhould take a 


eppes by ic 


from oppoſing ſuch earneft defires : He might hope for large ſupplies, if he con- 


ards, vot to thention he ain jd reaknelſes hich their 
omeſtic difleaſons betet the parties: 
Regent and of Don John, natural brother to their young ſovereign. 
ey were reſolute not to conclude 
fault or inroad 3 and while they 
made the moſt magnificent promiſes to the States, their real truſt was in the pro- 


t territory was once 
ible a power, would fall into 


of the Que 
Tho? unable of themyſelves to defend Flanders, 


His om be f fukjeRtion 6 of the r e, which oat awer its a and com- 


merce, would be contented with very moderate conditions, and would turn e en- 


terprizes againſt his other neighbors. They thought 101 impoſſible bt 
and Parliament of England, foreſeeing theſe obvious conſequences 


force the King to take part in the affairs of the | 
7 were io deeply concerned. And they truſted, that even the King himſelf, on the 


e ontinent, 11 which ew Gt. 


x of fo. great a danger, muſt open his eyes, and ſacrifice FR ee rol in 


Bor s here found himſelf entangled in favk's hs motives nd ine | 
e ments, as he had not refolution n enough to break, nor Patte to unravel. On the 
one hand, he always regarded his alliance with France as a ſure reſſource in caſe of 


any commotions among his own ſubjects; and whatever ſchemes he might have 


2 an * 


formed for enlarging his authority, or a the eſtabliſned religion, i it was from 


that quarter alone he could expect aſſiſtance. He had actually in ſecret fold his 
| 1 d 2 and he received remit 


ances of a million of livres a year, which: 
ſed to two millions; a conſiderable ſupply in the preſent em- 
revenue. And he dreaded, leſt the Parliament ſhould treat 
e his father; my after they had engaged him in a war 
vantage of his neceſſities, and make him purchaſe 
fic rerogative, and abandoning his miniſters. 
Om the other hand, the cries of his people and Parliament, ſeconded by Danby, 


fled Rate of hi 


danger 


orrect the unequal ballance of power in Europe. He might a 


curred with them: And however inglorious and indolent his diſpoſition, the renown 
of acting as arbiter of Europe, would probably at intervals rouze him from his le- 
thargy, and move him to ſupport the high character, with which he was inveſted. 
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. e is POM obſervation; Ay dgring this xriod, the King was, by every. one, PS I. = 
8 | abroad and at home, by France and by the allies, allowed the undiſputed arbiter of | * Ww , __ 
| Europe; and no terms of peace, which he would have preſcribed, could have been 1 
refuſed by either party. Tho” France afterwards found means to reſiſt the ſame 7 „„ 
alliance, conjoined with England; yet was ſhe then obliged to make ſuch violent > A5 
efforts as quite exhauſted her; and it was the utmoſt neceſſity, which puſhed her 1 
co find reſſources, far ſurpaſſing her own expectations. Charles was ſenſible, that, e 
ſo long as the war continued abroad, he would never enjoy eaſe at home, . 
impatience and importunity of his ſubjects; yet could he never reſolye to impoſe 
a peace by openly conjoining himſelf with either party. Terms advantageous to the 
allies muſt loſe him the friendſhip of France: The contrary would enrage his Par- 
lament. Between theſe views, 1 perpetually floated; and from his conduct, it is 5 
: obſervable, that a careleſs, remiſs diſ poſition, agitated by oppoſite motives, is ca 
pable of 28 eat 33 as is N FP to the greateſt, imbecillity. and | 


folly... ” 7 
„ 15th hs - 


A R 2 Wh Wt 


Tux Farb was 1 ef . Kin — tham avery plauſible ſpeech 
where he warned them againſt all differences among themſelves; expreſſed a reſo- Kal. 
lution to do his part for bringing their canſultations to a happy iflue and offered | 

his conſent to any laws for the farther ſecurity of their re J proper: 

ty. He then told them of the decayed condition of the navy. ; and aſked money 
for repairing it: He informed them, that part of his revenue, the additional exciſe, 
was ſoen to expire: And he added theſe words, You may at any time fee the 
*< yearly eſtabliſned expence of the government, by which it will appear, that the 
< conſtant and unavoidable charge being paid, there will remain no overplus to- 
“ wards anſwering thoſe contingencies, which may happen in all a and = 
<< which have been a conſiderable burthen on me this laſt year. — 
| BerokE the Parliament entered upon buſineſs, they were ſtopped by a doubt, = 
which was ſtarted concerning the legality of their meeting. It had been enacted by 
an old law of Edward the third, That Parliaments ſhould be held once every 
« year, or oftner, if need be.” The laſt prorogation had been longer than a year; 
and being ſuppoſed on that account illegal, it was pretended to be equi 


uivalent to a 


diſſolution. The conſequence ſeems by no means juſt; and beſides, a latter act, 5 

that which repealed the triennial law, had determined, that it was neceſſary to hold 1 

Parliaments only once in three years. Such weight, however, was put on this cavil, - 1 

that Buckingham, Shafteſbury, Saliſbury, and Wharton, inſiſted ſtrenuouſly in the 23 
Houſe of Peers on the invalidity of the Parliament, and the nullity of all its future FD = 

acts. For ſuch dangerous poſitions, they were ſent to the Tower, there to remain = 


arg the pleaſure of his e and the Houſe. FUCKIN Saliſbury, and 1 1 5 
K k _ . Wharton 


* 
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235 HISTORY or GREAT BRITAIN. 


1 a w. W baden made fabmi Mons, and were Won after releaſed. But Shafteſbury, more 
" 1677. obſtinate in his temper, and deſirous of diſtinguiſhing himſelf by his adherence to 
'. . ___  Iberty, ſought the remedy of law; and being rejected by the judges, he was at 
laſt, after a twelvemonth's % ET e to > make the Jy 1 87 0 
upon which, he was alſo releaſed. | 
Taz Commons at firſt ſeemed to NORTE) wh teinper, | They nend the forn 
of- 586,000 pounds, for building thirty ſhips; tho they ſtrictly appropriated 
„ money to that ſervice. Eſtimates were given in of the expence; but it was 
afterwards found that they fell ſhort near 100,000 pounds. They alſo voted, 
agreeably to the King's requeſt, the continuance of the additional exciſe for three 
years. This exciſe had been granted for nine years 1 in "ION 8. 8 MT ek | 
to promiſe a peaceable and an eaſy ſeffion. 
Bur the Parliament was ſoon rouzed from this cranqullty by * news receiv- 
| Campaign of ed from abroad. The French King had taken the field in the middle of Febru- 
1 ary, and laid ſiege to Valenciennes, which he carried in a few days by ſtorm, He 
© nexr inveſted both Cambray and St. Omer. The prince of Orange, alarmed with 
this progreſs, haſtily aſſembled an army, and marched to the relief of St. Omer. 
He was encountered by the French, under the duke of Orleans and marſhal Eux- 
embourg. Fhe prince poſſeſſed great talents for war; courage, activity, vigilance, 

: _ patience z bur {till he was inferior in genius to thoſe conſummate generals, oppoſed 
. to him by Lewis; and tho* he always found means to repair his loſſes, and to 
5 make head in a little time againſt the victors, he was during his whole life unſuc- 

_ ceſsful. By a maſterly movement of Luxembourg, he was here beat, and obli ged' 
to retreat to Ypres. During the battle, he made the utmoſt efforts, by exhorta - 
tion and example, to rally his diſmayed ſoldiers: One of the runa ways he ſtruck 
+ With his ſword croſs the face, Raſcal,”* ſaid he, will ſet a mark on you at 
«preſent, that I may hang you afterwards.” Cantos and St. Omer were ſoon 
. furrendered to Lewis. | : rp nocd OI 
unis ſucceſs, derived from ſuch exorbitant power and fich wiſe conduct, 
truck a juſt terror into the Engliſh Parliament. They addrefſed the King, re- 
preſenting the danger to which the kingdom was expoſed from the greatneſs 1 
France, and deſiring, that his Majeſty, by ſuch alliances as he ſhould think fit, 
would both ſecure his own dominions and the Spaniſh Netherlands, and thereby 
quiet the fears of his people. The King, defirous of eluding this application, which 
| he conſidered as a kind of attack on his meaſures, replied in general. terms, that 
he would uſe all means for the preſervation of Flanders, conſiſtent with the peace 
and ſafety of his kingdoms. This anſwer was an evaſion, or rather a real denial: 


by The Commons, — thought proper. to be more particu lar, They entreated 
him. 
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5 kim not 60 Joe the” entering into ſack” alliances as hte attain that great 
And in caſe war. with the French King ſhould be the reſult of his 5 8 they 


promiſed to grant him all the aids and ſupplies, which would enable him to 57. f 


the honor and intereſt of the nation. The King was alſo | more particular in his re- 
ply. He told them, that the only way to Prevent danger, was to Put him in a con- 


dition to make Preparations for their ſecurity. This meſſage Was underſtood to 
be a demand of money. The Parliament accordingly empowered the King to 


| borrow on the additional exciſe 200,000 pounds, at ſeven percent: A very ſmall 
: fum indeed; but which they deemed ſufficient, with the ordinary revenue, to equip 
a good quadron, and e put (He; nation in e 19220 farther Fur 


were taken. | 


Bur this conceſſion fall wh ſhort of the Ti 8 1 He 1 in- 
5 formed them, that unleſs they granted him the ſum of 600, ooo pounds upon new 


funds, ir would not be poſlible for him, without expoſing the nation to manifeſt 


danger, to ſpeak or act thoſe things, which would anſwer the end of their ſeveral 


addreſſes. After the interpoſal of an adjou rnment, the Houſe took this meſſage 
into conſideration: But before they came to any reſolution, the King ſent for them 
to Whitehall, where he told them, upon the word of a King, that they ſhould 
not repent any truſt, which they would repoſe in him for the ſafety of his king- 
doms; that he would not for any conſideration break credit with them, or employ 
their money to other uſes, than thoſe for which they intended it; but that he 
would not hazard, either his own ſafety or theirs, by taking any vigorous meaſures, 


« 


or forming new alliances, till he was in a better condition, both to defend his ſub- 


jects and offend his enemies. This ſpeech brought affairs to a ſhort iſſue. The 
King required them to truſt him with a large ſum: He pawned his royal word 
for their ſecurity : They muſt either run the riſque of loſing their money, or en- 
danger thoſe alliances they had projected, and at the ſame time declare to OY 


the world the higheſt diſtruſt of their Sovereign. | 
Bur there were many reaſons, which determined the Houſe of Commons to put 


no truſt in his Majeſty. They conſidered, that the pretext of danger w-as obviouſly a 


Parliament's 


iſtruſt of the | 


groundleſs; while the French were oppoſed: by ſuch powerful alliances on the King. 


continent, while the King was maſter of a good fleet at ſea, and while all his ſub- 
jects were ſo heartily united in oppoſition to them. That the only juſtifiable rea- 
fon, therefore, of the King's backwardneſs, was not the apprehenſion of dan- 
ger from abroad, but a diffidence, which he might perhaps have entertained of 
is Parliament; leſt, after engaging him in F alliances for carrying on 
a war, they ſhould take advantage of his neceſſities, and extort from him concef- 
fans dangerous to his royal Ak That this Parliament, by their FE conduct, 
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hat $ K _ given no foundation for fuch RPA 128 were fo po 3 pern any Il 


niſter ends, that they had granted ſupplies for the firſt Dutch war; for maintain- 


ing the triple league, tho? concluded without their advice; even for carrying 
on the ſecond Dutch war, which, was entered into contrary. to their opinion, and 

contrary to the manifeſt intereſts of the nation. That on the other hand, the King 
had, by former meaſures, engendered very reaſonable jealouſies in his people, and 


did with a bad grace require at preſent their truſt and confidence. That he had 
not ſcrupled to demand ſupplies for maintaining the triple league, at the very mo- 


7 ment he was concerting meaſures for breaking it, and had accor dingly employed 


to that pernicious purpoſe the ſupplies, which he had obtained by thoſe deluſive | 


- pretenſions. That his union with France, during the war againſt Holland, muſt 


have been founded on projects the moſt dangerous to his people; and as the ſame 
union was ſtill ſecretly maintained, it might juſtly be feared, that the ſame projects 
were not as yet entirely abandoned. That the King could not ſeriouſly intend to 
proſecute vigorous meaſures againſt France; Ane he had ſo long remained en- 


tlrely unconcerned during ſuch obvious dangers, and had delayed, till prompted 


by his Parliament, whoſe proper buſineſs it was not to take the lead in thoſe parts 


of adminiſtration. That if he ſeriouſly intended to enter into a cordial union 


with his people, he would have taken the firſt ſtep, and have endeavored, by 
putting truſt in them, to reſtore that confidence, which he himſelf, by his 
raſh councils, had firſt violated. That it was vain to aſk ſo ſmall a fum as 
600,000 pounds, in order to ſecure him againſt the future attem pts of the Parlia- 


ment; ſince that ſum muſt ſoon be exhauſted by a war with France, and 


he muſt again fall into that dependance, which was become in ſome degree 
eſſential to the conſtitution. That if he would form the neceſſary alliances, 
that ſum or a greater would immediately be voted ; nor could there be any reaſon 
to dread, that the parliament would immediately deſert meaſures, in which they 
were engaged by their honor, their inclination, and their intereſt. That the 
real ground, therefore, of the King's refuſal was neither apprehenſion of dan- 


5 ger from foreign enemies, nor jealouſy of parliamentary encroachments; but a de- 
ſire of obtaining the money, which he intended, notwithſtanding his royal word, 
to employ to other purpoſes. And that by uſing ſuch diſhonorable means to ſo 


Ignoble an end, he rendered himſelf ſtill more . the confidence of 47 
Fe . | 
Taz Houſe of Commons. were now regularly divided into two parties, the 


court and the country. Of the court party, ſome were engaged by offices, nay a 
few by bribes ſecretly given them; a ſcandalous practice firſt begun by Clifford, 
wo e miniſter ; But great numbers were attached merely by inclination ; ſo 


far 


3 


vary: B een were as + many, 5 5 dad. nv Ser r bie than So pubic good. 
Theſe diſintereſted members on both ſides fluctuated betwixt the 1 partic 

gave the ſuperiority ſometimes to the court, ſometimes to *. 
In the preſent emergence, a general diſtruſt of the King prevailed; 2 the Par- 
lament reſolved not to hazard their money, in Expertation of alliances, which, 
they believed, were never intended to be formed. Inſtead of granting the ſup- 
ply, they voted an addreſs, wherein © they beſought his majeſty to enter into a 
* be, offenſive and defenſive, with the States General of the United Pro- 

, yinces, againſt the growth and power of the French King, and for the pre- 


2 ſervation of the Spaniſh Netherlands; and to make ſuch other alliances with the 
c confederates as ſhould appear fit and uſeful to that end.” They nut 


| their advice with reaſons; and promiſed ſpeedy and plentiful ſupplies, fo 
ſerving his Majeſty's honor and the ſafety of the public. The King pretended 
the higheſt anger at this addreſs, which he repreſented as a dangerous encroach- 
ment upon his prerogative. | He reproved the Com _ in N 5 terms; 
und ordered them immediately to be adjourned.. , _ . ey oor 

Ix is certain, that this was the critical cobmenns; when the King 58 might 
with eaſe have preſerved the ballance of power in Europe, which it has fince coft 
' this iſland an infinite profuſion of blood and troy to reſtore, and 8 by 
| perſeverance have at laſt regained, in ſome tolerable meaſure, af D | 
the confidence of his people. This opportunity being el, SE, wound be: 
eame incurable z and notwithſtanding bis money 3 of vit gor againſt 
France and popery, and their momentary inclinations to rely on h | 
till believed to be at bottom engaged in the ſame intereſt, and they ſoon relapſed 
into diſtruſt and jealouſy, The ſecret memoirs of that hn: which have ſince been 
publiſhed +, prove beyond a doubt, that the King had at this er mea - 
ſures with France, and had no intention to enter into a war in favor of the allies. 
He had entertained no view, therefore, even when he pawned his Rovat word 


to his people, than to -procure a grant of money; and he truſted, that, while 


he cluded their expectations, he could not args want | nn or palliating 
bo 8 5 | | 


wenne 


8 „Temple Memoirs, Wo i. p. CA, %%% * 


+ Such as the letters, which paſſed betwixt Danby 44 1 the King $ eV A Patz 
Temple's Memoirs, and his Letters. In theſe laſt, we fee that the King never made wa * of 
terms but what were advantageous to France, and the prince of Orange 
always concerted with the French embaſſador. Vol. i. p. 439. 
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8 ATIONS 3 were varied, on between Fr rance and Holland, and 
an eventual treaty was concluded; that is, all their differences were adjuſted, pro- 
wied they could afterwards fatisfy their allies on both ſides. But this work, 
CE tho in appearance difficult, ſeemed extremely to be forwarded, by farther bad 
. ſſitſmcceſſes on the fide of the confederates, and by the great impatience « of the Hol- 
ES. | landers; when a new event happened, which promiſed a more proſperous iſſue to 
VVV quarrel with France, and revived da 125 a of al the. TOs who 
5 35 underſtood the intereſts of their country. 
- Tus King ſaw, with regret, the violent een lth a; in 988 
1 nation, and which ſeemed every day to augment upon him. Strongly deſirous 
„ by his natural temper to be eaſy himſelf, and to make every body elſe eaſy, he 
22% ͤĩ ?³ĩ§07˙ꝙ ͤ expedients to appeaſe thoſe complaints, which, as they were very diſagree- : 
„„ able for the preſent, might in their conſequences prove extremely dangerous. He 
b that, during the late war with Holland, the malecontents at home had made 
applications to 1 5 of Orange 3 and if he continued ſtill to neglect tie 


=. - common | grievances { ſhould: cement a bog: union AT them. He — 
627 33 6 that the. e es 05 the Duke l the nation with very diſmal apprehenſions ; ; 
= 45, = n_ had obliged his brother to allow the young princeſſes to be edu- 
1 ae in hi proteſtant faith ee farther, he thought, was requiſite, j in order 
to ſatisfy the nation. He entertained. herefore propoſals for marrying the prince 
to the lady Mary, TO eldeſt princeſs, and heir apparent to the crown (for the 
Duke had no male wig A he hoped, by ſo tempting an offer, to engage him 
| entirely i in his intereſts. A peace he propoſed to make; ſuch as would ſatisfy 
France, and ſtill e TH his connections with that crown: And he intended to 
ſanctify it by the approbation of the prince, whom he found to be extremely re- 
vered in England, . reſpected thro' out all Europe. All the reaſons for this 
alliance were ſeconded by the ſollicitations of Danby, and alſo of Temple, who 
_ was at this time 1n . And Charles at laſt granted e to he Fand, 
| when the c: arg n ſhould be over, to pay him a viſit. 
20th of Odo- TRE King very graciouſly received his nephew at ow tes i He 10 2 
der. entered immediately upon buſineſs; but the prince deſired firſt to be acquainted 
: With the lady Mary: And he declared, that, contrary to the uſual ſentiments of 
perſons of his rank, he placed a great part of happineſs in domeſtic fatisfaQtion, and 
would not, upon any conſideration of intereſt or politics, match himſelf with a 
Perſon diſagreeabſe to him. He was introduced to the princeſs, whom he found 
in the bloom of youth, and extremely amiable both in her perſon and her humor, 


The ä now thought, * he had Aa double 155 upon him, and might lately 
Is * 1 make 


* 


make account of thy abs $9 avg TY Ke v was prise to gad the Chap, W. ä 
1 9 decline all diſcourſe of buſineſs, and refuſe to concert any terms for the ge- WT y i +; 7550 q 
neral peace, till his marriage ſhould be finiſhed. He well foreſaw, he . "8 1 
1 the ſituation of affairs, that his allies were likely to have hard terms; and he never „ 
Vould expoſe himſelf to the reproach of having ſacrificed their intereſts to pro. - 
| mote. his own: purpoſes, Charles ſtill believed, notwithſtanding the cold, ſevere N 
Manner of the Prince, that he would abate of this rigid punctilio of honor; and . „ 
he pr rotrafted the time, hoping by his own inſinuation and addreſs, as well as by | 8 
the allurements of love and ambition, to win him to compliance. One day, . 
Temple found the prince in very bad humor, repenting that he had ever come to 
England, and reſolute in a few days to leave it: But before he went, the King, 

he 7 muſt chuſe the terms, on which they ſhould hereafter live together: He 
was ſure it muſt be like the greateſt, Friends or the greateſt enemies : : And he defiret 
| Temple. to inform his Mafter next morning of theſe intentions. Charles. was ſtruck 
- with this menace, and foreſaw how the prince's departure would be interpreted | 

by the people. He, reſolved, therefore, immediately to yield with a good grace; 
and having aid a compliment to his nephew's honeſty, he told T emple, that the 
marriage Was concluded, and deſired him to inform the Duke of it, as of an affair 23d of Oddo 
already reſolved c on. The Duke ſeemed ſurprized ; but yielded a prompt obedience: ber. 
Which, he ſaid, was his conſtant maxim to whatever he found to be the King' 8 . 75 
pleaſure. No meaſure "during 8 this rei gn gave ſuch general ſatisfaction. All Orange with 
parties ſtrove who ſhould moſt applaud it. And even Arlington, who had been me lady Mary. 
kept out of the ſecret, told the prince, © That ſome things, good 1 in themſelves, 
K were ſpoiled by the manner of doing them, as ſome things bad were mended | 
by it; but he would. confeſs, that. this was a thing fo good it in itſelf, that 7 
1 manner of doing it could r 5 
Tits marriage was a great ſurprize to N . being CAT to 
govern every thing in the Engliſh Court, now found fo 1 important a ſtep taken, 

not only without his conſent, but without his knowlege or participation. A con- 
junction of England with the allies, and a vigorous war in oppoſition: to F rench 
ambition, were the conſequences immediately foreſeen, both abroad and at home: 
But to check theſe ſanguine expectations, the King, a few days after the marriage, 
prolonged the adj ournment of the Parliament from the third of December to the 
fourth of April. This term was too late for granting ſupplies, or making prepa- _ 
. Tations for war; "and could be choſen by the King for no other reaſon, but as an 5 
atonement to France for his conſent to the marriage. Fo 


THE King, however; entered into conſultations with the price, Sigh with. Plan of peace. 
DN and Temple, concerning the terms which 1 it would be proper to require of 
Vor. II. | L * Prance. 
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to * Dake; with Tuan” — on 6, Acth, > Charleroi, Cour. 
tray, C Ondenarde, and Binche to. Spain, in order to Foe 1880 frontier for * 
"The prince infiſted much, that Fra comte ſhould Rkewiſe be reſtored ; 
and Charkes thought, that, becauſe he had eee of great value 2 
1 and eſteemed his property more fecure in the hands of Spain, he was. 


x Beg yd Views tot | > obſtinate in thar 1 Gin : Bur the prince very gene- 


paniards in Flanders, 
2 would willingly abandon Mihoſe poſlefons.” "As the King ſtill inſiſted e on the 
wreſting Fra 8 from Lewis . . Was FR 


porn 3ST bine this npcetios to rat ce, 58 proj ec peace was or | 
able to the allies; and it was a ſufficient indication of vigor in the King, that he 
Bad given his afſent to it. He farther agreed to ſend over a miniſter inſtantly 
to Paris, in order to propoſe theſe terms. This miniſter was to enter into no. 
treaty: Two days alone he was to allow for the acceptance or refuſal of the terms: 

Upon tlie expiration of that ſhort period, he was immediately to return: And in 
_ eaſe of refuſal, the King promiſed immediately to. enter into the confederacy.. 


- Ts. carry ſo impetious a. meſſage, and fo unexpected from the Engliſh Court, 


= 3 was the perſon pitched on, whoſe declared averſion to the French intereſt 
was not likely to make him fail of ad and Prompritude i in the execution of bis. 


eommiſſion. 


Bur Charles next Ba felt a 1 in this enn | Inſtead X 1 


< diſpatched the earl of Feverſham, a creature of the Duke's, and a Frenchman 
by birth: And he ſaid, that the meſſage being harſh in itſelf, it was needleſs to. 
4 aggravate it by a diſagreeable meſſenger. The prince left London; and the K ing. 
at his departure, aſſured him, that he never would abate in the leaſt point of the 
| ſcheme concerted, and would enter into war with Lewis, if he refuſed it. 


Lewis received the meſſage with ſeeming gentleneſs and complacency. He 


told Feverſham, that the King of England well Knew, that he might always be 


maſter of the peace; but ſome of the towns in Flanders, it ſeemed very hard to 
demand, eſpecially Tournay, upon whoſe fortifications ſuch immenſe ſums had 


been expended : He would therefore take ſome ſhort time to conſider of an an- 
| ſwer. Feverſham ſaid, that he was limited to two days ſtay: But when that time 


was elapſed, he was prevailed with to ſtay ſome few days longer ; and he came 
away at laſt without any poſitive anſwer. Lewis ſaid, that he hoped his brother 


would not break with him for one or two towns: And with regard to them too, 


he 13 orders to his ambaſſador at London, to trea With the King himſelf... 
"Charles 


3 


durles was ſoftened by. the ſoftneſs of France ; and 
eluded. The French * Barillon, 1 ned at 
ut ſome 


the blow x was thus artfully N . 1 
are = that fortreſs, . 7 7 a 


elf, and ſhow fill ſome firm- N 
lik 1 to come to : "2. 


be ol go to „ Holland, in 3 form a treat 
es of it ſhould be, Uke the triple | 


the war in conjunction with all the confederates, in 1, On 
di anſwer from France: That this meaſure would : 
. prince, "be allies, and the people of England ; advantages which — — 
ald not be expected from ſuch an alliance with Holland alone: That France | 8 — 
would be diſoblig d, and Spain likewiſe z n nor would the Dutch be ſatisfied witz Þ 
boeh a faint imitation of the triple Ague. a meaſure concerted when they were | | © | 
| equally at peace with both parties. For theſe reaſons, Temple declined the em- | „ 
| F ond ſon te cello! Clarendon, was ſent in ä 


r 3 Ys 
+ 


I Tur prince of Oran 8 e 1 was as furprized. to obſerve ſuch a ymptoms of weakneſs and 9. 0. 
however, to make the | 


vigor ney in the En ih COUncls, Tie Was reſolve | 

aſure, which he did not approve ; z and as. Spain ſecretly conſented, that „ 
d form a league, which was ſeemingly directed againſt her as well as „ 

b which was to fall only on the latter, the States concluded the . on of Janu- | — 


lowed, om a N peace . no longer be. Ky | 
ſured them, that he yas reſolved to enter into war mn char — the — 
I — 1 | ons 
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fail, an army of thirty thouſand men, and a million of 
Great difficulties were m 
Houſe, judging by paſt meaſures, believe 

ties of England than againſt the progre 
 rilous ſituation Had the King reduced” ö 
| ſevere ſpeeches were made, and were rec 
Duke and ann 46 $4 o e appr 


mons appointed «day to ene the | 
And they © even ent ſo far vot 


the catholic party. In ot, the Paige: e were © al patient for 008 whenever 
the King ſeemed averſe to it; but grew ſuſpicious of ſome finiſter deſign ſo e a 
| he complied with their requeſts, and feemed to enter into their meaſures. 
| * notions, as he termed. them; and aſked him how he thought the Houſe of 
in the very outſet they made ſuch declarations. The uncertainties indeed of 


Charles's conduct were fo multiplied, and the jealouſies on both ſides ſo incurable, 
that even thoſe who approached neareſt the ſcene of action could not determine, 


made him purchaſe ſuppl 


the uncertainty of their dependance on England; where an indolent King, averſs 
to all war, eſpecially with France, and irrefolute in his meaſtires, was actuated only 


with the ſame alliance, he ſhould violently attempt to enlarge his authority, and en- 


7 embourg, M cs, # and N ares he . eee Foes Ghent a ad Ypres, and in 


mons d not 


25 


| " clauſes, * ; Upon 1 his reproving 1 1475 ſee me 


LY 


that they would aſſiſt his Majeſty in the proſecution- of tl 


ominions with begun to ths irmy, Which the 
eved to be eee more Are the lber 


| ae by the 


nfi ve wot f mpeahmens Mein mo- 7 
ity: The Com- 


bs HE King Was enraged at this laſt vote: He reproached Temple with his popu 


Commons could be truſted for carrying on the war, ſhould it be entered on, when 


whether the King ever ſeriouſly meant to enter into war, or whether, if he did, 
the Houſe of Commons would not have taken advantage of his neceſſities, and | 
ies by. a great facrifice of his authority“. 0 5 


Tux King of France knew how to avail himſelf of all the its which 
theſe diſtractions afforded him. By his emiſfaries, he repreſented to the Dutch 


by the uncertain breath of a factious Parliament: | To the ariſtocratic faction, he re- 
marked the danger of the Prince's alliance with the Royal F amily of England, and 
revived their apprehenſions, left, in imitation of his father, who had been honored 


ſlave his native country. In order to ſecond theſe motives: with ſome farther ter- 
rors, he himſelf took the field very early in the ſpring; and after threatening Lux- 


a few 
—H Temple, vol. i. p. 5 8 | 


3  Hollders, who were no way ache | 
commodation. tithe: be Ci GE IRS 
_ EDIATELY 2 hb ae had \ ets ther A de Kung e to in- 
lift torces; and ſuch was the ardor of the Engliſh for a war with France, that an amy 
of aboye 20;000 men, to the aſtoniſhment of all Europe, were in a few weeks com- 
pleated. Three thouſand men, under the duke of Monmouth, were ſent over to 
ſecure. Oftend : Some regiments were recalled from the French ſervice :- A fleet 
was fitted out with. great diligence :- And a quadruple. alliance as projected d be 
tween England, Holland, Spain, and the Emperor. e Fas 5 5355 
Bur theſe: vigorous meaſures received a ſudden 4 e a W addreſs 5 of | 
the lower Houſe; where they juſtified all their paſt proceedings, which had given 
diſguſt to the King; deſired to be acquainted with the meaſures taken by him my 
- prayed him to diſmiſs evil counſellors; and named in particular the duke of Laò- 
er warp on whoſe removal gang et infiſted... The hes + n m, that 


| F rance, - "His offered kim great ſums of © money, if hs would . tot their making 


an advantageous peace with the . N 
TEMPLE, tho? preſſed by the King, refuſed to "SM ay concern in 05 di Bonorable | 


4 negotiation: But he informs us, that the King faid, there was one article propoſed, Negotiations. 


which ſo incenſed him, that, as long as he lived, he never would forget it. Sir 
William goes no farther; but the editor of his works, the famous Dr. Swift, fays,. 
that the French, before they would agree to any payment, required as a preliminary, | 
that the King ſhould engage never to. keep above 8000 regular troops in his three 
kingdoms. Charles broke into a paſſion. ©** Cod's-fiſh,” ſaid he, his uſual oath, 
<< Does my brother of France think to ſerve. me thus? Are all his promiſes to 
make me abſolute maſter of my people come to this? Or es: 925 oo e a: 
& thing to be done with eight thouſand men.2 | 
Van BEVERNIN O was the Dutch ambaſſador at dire a man of 1 au. 
| thority with the States. He was very eager for peace, and was perſwaded, that 
the reluctance of the King and the jealouſies of the Parliament would: for ever dif- 
appoint the allies in their hopes of ſuccor from England. Orders were ſent him to 
go to the French King at Ghent, and concert the terms of. a general treaty, as well 
as procure a preſent truce for ſix weeks. The terms agreed on were much worſe- 
for the Spaniards, than thoſe planned by the King and the Prince of Orange. Six 
towns, ſome of them of no great conſequence, . were to be reſtored to them But 
ee 8 * — uy 
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een + condition. The chief complekies were lvelBd el the 
at firſt, by his favor afterwards, and by his delays 


| e- the power of France to fuch an enormous height, that i | 
chreatened the general liberties of Europe. Charles, uneaſy under theſe imputations, 
_ dreading the conſequence of loſing the affections of his ſubjects, and perhaps diſ- 
= —_— with the ſeere article oropoſed by France, begs 0 win oy for "war, 
e , would have reſtored him to his antier N 


An apporrubity very unexpectedly offered itſelf for his aue b 0 new ail 
poſitions. While the ambaſſadors at Nimeguen were concerting the terms of a ge- 
neral treaty, the marquis de Balbaces, the Spaniſh ambaſſador, aſked the ambaſſa- 
doors of Ange at t time 1 intended en the ſix towns im Flanders. 

bee anentire reſtitution madeto the Swedes of al hey had loſtin the war, could not 
yns atisfaction; and that this de- 
of w_ er to . 


o 4 4 


| Tax States e gave the King intelligence of a + which might 

e attended with ſuch dangerous conſequences. The King was both ſurptized and 
angry. He immediately diſpatched Temple to concert with the States vigorous 
26h of July. meaſures for oppoſing France, Temple in fix days concluded a treaty, by which 
Lewis was obliged to declare within ſixteen after the date, that he would preſently 

acuate the towns: And in caſe of his refuſal, Holland was engaged to continue 
the e xg ce mn 5 be x to declare — TIRE; in 2 netion wit 
1 theſe warlike weakies' were ſo little ſeconded by the Pe. Wheee 
even the French miniſters were fuſpected of carrying on fome intrigues, that the 
Commons a their former jealouſies againſt the King, and voted the army im- 
mediate diſbanded. The King by a meffage repreſented the danger of 
wiſarming befor If pense was concluded ; and he recommended to their confideration, 
whether he could honora ly recall 1 forces from thoſe towns in Flanders, which 
had put themſelves under his protectzen, and which had at preſent no other means 
of ſafety. The Comm ns agreed dd prolong the term with regard to theſe forces. 
Every ing indeed in Europe wore the appearance of war. France had poſitively 
deck ed, that ſhe would not evacuate : the fowns $ before the requiſite ceſſion Was 
made 


* . * $7. 8 4 " * f = 


' Intereſts of Sweden. Du Cros, who had. ſecretly received inſtruction 


the conſent and concurrence of Spain ; but he had entertained ſo i 


"off E 8 Wis 2 


mt been; and 1 ber bende e 9 derten! c Ps 
Spain and the Empire, extremely diſguſted with the terms of peace, impoſed-by 16786. 
Holland, faw with pleaſure the proſpect of a powerful ſupport from the new reſo- 

Jitions of Charles. Holland itſelf, encouraged by the Prince of- Orange and his „ 
party, was not e ere to find that the war would be renewed on more equal 77 
blockaded by France. | A conſiderable body of Eng forces unde de duke of 
Monmouth, were = to- fas: him, PF „ 8 


* 


| — It was 1 :narms of this ſaunt 5 ions lite, as much as any force of paſ- 
ſion or begs ny leaſure, which, during the latter part of his life, attached 
e inſinuations of Barillon and the ducheſs of ortſ⸗ 
ng r procured, which 
erer anne tn gitive 


i mouth, an A was, inan 
face of affairs in Europe. 
to \ infif on the conditions required es Pace, "hat to facrifice to general x peace. thoſe 


 rillon, publiſhed every where in Holland the commiſſion, with which ie was in- z . 
| truſted; and all men took the alarm. 3 concluded, that Charles's ſudden ala- - _. 
erity for war was as ſuddenly extinguiſhed, and that no ſteddy meaſures could ever | _ 
be taken with England. The King N when he ſaw Temples. reated 1 8 
ee ee e aughing, th: d | 
Tus 5 . at Nie gill ines z a "Re e WO am- 
baſſadors ſpun out the time, till the morning of the fatal day, which, by 3 late 
treaty between England and Holland, was to determine, whether a ſudden peace 
or a long war was to have place in Chriſtendom. The French ambaſſadors came 
then to Van Beverning, and told him, that they had received orders to conſent to 
the evacuation of the towns, and immediately to conclude and lign the peace. Van 
Beverning might have refuſed compliance, becauſe it was now impoſſible 


iſt of Auguſt: 


Fd 


fluctuations in the Engliſh councils, and was ſo much alarmed by the Jaw 6 * 
ſion given to dy Cros, that he deemed it fortunate for the Republic to conclude on 8 
any terms a dangerous war, where they were likely to be very ill ſupported. The „ ù 
papers were inſtantly drawn up, and ſigned by the miniſters of France and Holland 
wy 6 
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. | Ontenard, Athe, whine, mo r eee 
5 5 Nxxr day Temple received an e 5 which ME ry ratifi- 
ES. cations of the treaty lately concluded with the States, with orders immediately , to | 


| proceed to the exchange of thi ann was now ene to his f IE inclin - 
tions for war with France. 60 e he e 


"Van BeveRNING was loudly exclaimed gain e ambaſſa 
pecially thoſe, of Brandenburgh and Denmark, w 
. nge by the de to reſtore all their acquiſitions. The miniſter | 
bene ey were ſullen and diſguſted ; and all men hoped, chat the St: es, im- 
155 f aged by continual ſollicitations from England, would diſavow : 
their ambaſſador, and renew the war. The Prince of Orange even took a very ex- 
ttaordinary ſtep, i in order to engage them to that meaſure ;' or perhaps to give vent = 
to his own ſpleen and reſentment. The day after ſigning the peace at Nimeguen, 
ae attacked the French army at St. Dennis near Mons; and gained ſome advantage 
„„ over Luxembourg, who reſted ſecure on the faith of the treaty, and concluded the 
- „„ War to be finiſhed. The Prince knew, at leaſt had reaſon to believe, that the peace 
Was ſigned; tho' it had not been formally notified to him; and he here ſacrificed 
wantonly, without a proper motive, the lives of a ee men on Lon As 5 
0 "90? fell in this ſharp and well conteſted action . 2 
a  Hypz was ſent over with a view of perfwading the Sans to 5 diſavowr ſan Da 2 
ning; and the King promiſed,” that England, if ſhe might. depend on Holland, = 
would immediately declare war, and would purſue it, till France was reduced to 1 
reaſonable conditions. Charles at preſent went farther than words. He hurried on 
dite embarkation of his army for Flanders, and all his preparations wore a hoſtile ap. 
„„ pearance. But the States had been too often deceived to truſt him any longer. they 
peace of Ni- ratified the treaty ſigned at Ni meguen; and all the other Powers of Europe were at 
meguen. laſt, after much N and TP! ns dos to 9 9 oy "ns e ; 


to them.” . 
y 1 the height of that glory, TOO 1 can afford. 
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His ders and negotiators appeared as much ſuperior to thoſe of all Europe in 


dhe cabinet, as his generals and armies had been experienced in the field. A ſuc- 
1 ceſsful war had been carried on againſt an alliance, compoſed of the greateſt Poten- 


WWW Europe. Conſiderable conqueſts had been made, and his territories en- 
| larged on every fide. An advantageous peace was at laſt concluded, where he had 


given the law, - The allies were ſo enraged — each __ that they were not 
2 | oy likely. 
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ment, tho in itſelf dangerous, was the only remedy for 
ic, from the miſguided 1 


in 4 
6 in England, 


and reſtraint had failed in der a | ſcheme of compr 
it was prop ved to diminiſh greatly the 0 Lo 
negative voice in the eccleſiaſtical courts, and to leave them little A n the 7 


of Oy e the pron | 
2 | to ee e Should the ee eyes of — . 
| Once reconciled to the name and habit of biſhops, the whole "HE 
y dreaded;-would ſoon follow : The leaſt communication with unlawful andan- 5 
f an inſtitutions they eſteemed Gangerous and criminal: 0 ouch not, taſte not, . 1 
Vor. II. : os 5 = * - KO 3 banule OD. 
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5 5 TO Chap Iv. a not ; dns cry went out 8 them 2 
5 ceived, that they would proſtitute the ig of ae d ter, oy e, e „ 


not of miniſters of Chriſt, 


gar politicians are apt, for that reaſon, to have recourſe to more a 
dangerous remedies. It is obſervable too, that theſe non-conformiſts in Scotland 
neither offered nor demanded toleration; but laid claim to an entire ſuperiority, 
And to the exerciſe of extreme rigor againſt their adverſaries; The Covenant, which 
they idolized, was a perſecuting, as well as a ſeditious band of confederacy : And 
© the government, inſtead of treating them like madmen, who ſhould be ſoothed, and | 
a and el into n aac themſelves intitled to a rigid obe - 


95 8 + 5 ks 


1 the malecontents were dete 


a preachers, without requiring any terms of ſubmiſſion to the eſtabliſhed reli- — 
gion, were ſettled in vacant churches; and ſmall ſallaries of about twenty pounds a 
year were offered to the reſt, till they ſhould otherwi iſe be provided for. Theſe 
lt refuſed the King's bounty, which they conſidered as the wages of a criminal fi- 

| lence. Even the former ſoon repented their compliance. The people, who had been 


_ accuſtomed to hear them rail againſt their ſuperiors, and preach to the times, as 


_ they called it. deemed their ſermons languid and ſpiritleſs, when deprived of theſe: 
- ornaments, Their uſual gifts, they thought, had left them, on account of their 
ſubmiſſion, whack was ſtigmatized as eraſtianiſm. They gave them the appellation, 


church were commonly denominated tt 


their former dominion over the minds of men; a ſuperiority, which no-one, who 
has ever poſſeſſed it, will willingly, by any conſideration, be prevailed on to relin- 


quiſh. The conventicles multiplied daily in the Weſt: The clergy of the eſtab- 
venanters ever - 


liſhed church were inſulted : The laws were neglected : The C 
met daily in arms at their places of worſhip : And tho” they uſually diſperſed them- 
ſelves after religious ſervice, yet the government took a Juſt alarm at ſeeing men, 
| who were ſo entirely governed by their ſeditious teachers, dare to ſet authority at 
| defiance, and during a time of full peace, to put themſelves in a military poſture. 

TuxRR was here, it is apparent, in the political body, a diſeaſe very dangerous 
and inveterate z and the government had tried every remedy, but the true one, to 
allay and correct it. An unlimited toleration, after ſects have diffuſed themſelves 


and are flronglyrooted, is the only expedient, which can allay their fervor, and make 


the civil union acquire a ſuperiority above religious diſtinctions. But as the ope- 
rations of this regimen are commonly very gradual, and at firſt imp tible, vul- 


aner 


wo 


: And 10 King 8 ines at laſt 1 


Tu next project adopted was Hat of indulgent. The da = of 15 Pug 2 


but of the King's curates ; as the clergy of the eſtabliſhed. 
e biſbop s curates. The preachers themſelves 


returned in a little time to their former practices, by which they hoped to regain 


y and more 


: 3 bad nad 05 the 3 of eee eg 8 
Auips r theſe diſturbances, a new Parliament was | afembled. at EP Aron : 
nd Lauderdale was ſent down commiſſioner... Zealous preſby 55 who chiefly 
yere poſſeſſed with the love of liberty, were too obnoxious to reſiſt the meaſures 
of the government; z and the tyde ſtill ran ſtrong in favor of Monarchy. The 
commifſſioner had ſuch influence as to get two acts paſſed, which were of the ut- 
moſt conſequence to the civil and eccleſiaſtical liberties of the kingdom. By the 
one, it was declared, that the ſettling all things with regard to the external govern- 
ment of the church was a right of the Crown: That whatever related to eccleſiaſ- 
5 tical meetings, matters, and pe! rſons, was to be ordered, according to ſuch direc- 
tions as the King ſhould ſend to his Privy Council: And that theſe, being pub- 
liſhed by them, ſhould have the force of laws. The other act regarded the mili- 
tia, which the King by his awn authority had two years before eſlabliſhed, in place 
of the army which was broke. By this act, the militia was ſettled to the number 
of 22000 men, who were to be conſtantly armed, and regularly diſciplined. And 
— it was farther enacted, that theſe troops ſhould be held in readineſs to march into 
England, Ireland, or any part of the King's dominions, for any cauſe in which his 
Majeſty's authority, power, or greatneſs was concerned; on a 1g. 2 Ht 
from the King, but the Privy Council of Scotland, e 


1 LAUDERDALE je pid AL of his. ſervices in + procuring weng two. o lows: 
Lo ey By the — he al po A rc N at * his 65 He had e 

5 the advantage of being able to diſguiſe hi ers under the name of the Privy 

- terprizes, could, by ſuch a Pretext, apolo- 
Size for his conduct to the Baan 1 But i in proportion as theſe laws 
were agreeable to the King, they gave alarm to the Engliſh Commons, and were 
the chief cauſe of thoſe redoubled attacks, which hey made upon Lauderdale. | 
Theſe attacks, however, ſerved only to Fortify his intereſt with the King ; and 
tho! it is probable, that the Scotch militia, during, the divided. ſtate of that king- 
dom, would, if matters had come to extremity, have been of very little ſervice a- 


gainſt England ; yet did Charles eſteem the credit of it a conſiderable ſapport to 
his authority : And Lauderdale, by degrees, became the prime or rather ſole mi- 
niſter for Scotland. The natural indolence of the King diſpoſed him to give en- 
tire confidence to a man, who had ſo far extended the royal Frerogatiye, pe. who 


Was Rill diſpoſed to render 1 it abſolutely vncontrokable, „ 
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quoted * Four unde marks Scotch 

cheſe criminals ; and they were 

| execution of ſuch 

ult to I get re againft theſe con- 
5 how S enacted by : anothet law, that, whoever, being 

8 e by the Council, refuſed x > ive information upon oath, ſhould be Wwe 
rbit 8, by impriſonn ent, or — nt hment to the plantations. Thus 

| icceſl] p ts the iniquities, as well as ri- 
of the ſociety conſider as their 
1e others o regard with compaſſion and indulgence, 

r expedient be ſubjected to ſuch ſevere penalties As the natural ſen- Z 

zankind appropriate only to'the blackeſt crimes. 


Tuo Lauder the Parliament, a a party was Y 


| erdale found this ready compliance i in 
formed againſt him, of which duke Hamilton was the head. Next ſeſſion +, this 
party had become conſiderable: And many were diſguſted, as well with Lauderdale's. 
| n ig as e the ag under which the public labored. The firſt Par- 
zowleged, that the regulation of all foreign trade was 
pe erent bra in ch of il e eee "In e pn of "oi Important. an. * 
' _ celſion, the King, by an act of council, hac ibited the importation of brandy. 
= and all ſpirits; and the e ecution F el = ea was commined to 5rd Elphinſtone, 
aà relatioi hs Lauderdale's . one other uſe of this power than to 
8 6 8 the 5 grew furns to himſelf, 
8 wells of hel di dom. A monopoly of ſalt 
had alſo te 10 650 Lerne and a new hee on tobacco had 
been betone in er upon Sir John N colſon, for the benefit of himſelf and ſome 
riends of Lauder When theſe grievances were complained of, the com- 
c — — e to prevent all parliamentary enquiry, choſe rather to. 
On them in council; and he accordingly cancelled the three patents complained. 
of, Bur as farther grievances were mentioned, and a general repreſentation of the 
kate of u cingdom was propoſed to be made by Parliament; Lauderdale oppoſed, 
2 e the Lords of Articles, without whoſe conſent, he Taid, no motion could 
de received. Men were now convinced of their imprudence in reſtoring that in- 
Krution, which ene al — N in a manner x len for oo: reared 
—_—_ e 


HAMILTON, 


and even tyrannical in 
eſtabliſned for the ſuppreſſion of 
ent law, the King, 1 in ſu 


during Lauderdale's admini 
baniſhed by the King's order twelve 
the whole juſtice of the 


ſumption, 28 it was ; called, ſeveral of 
__ * member Weder e y — mov 


my; and juſtice. 
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faltion and intereſt: And from) the great raphciey of ther duke; and 


| Gil more dh his + 679g all offices and favors were openly put to ſale. No-one was 


lowed to approach the Throne who was not dependant on him; and no remedy 
could be hoped for or obtained againſt his manifold oppreſſions. he dale | of 
Mitchel ſhows, AR oy eas was as mne ee 91 nen hon FI 


TuIS dpi man, „Michel, was a a defpe perate nen 150 Wb errand Lareſo- 


-3 85 of aſſaſſinating Sharpe, archbiſhop of St. Andrews, who, by his former apo- 
ſtacy and ſubſequent rigor, had rendered himſelf extremely odious to all men, eſpe- 
cially to the Covenanters. In the year 1668, Mitchel fired a piſtol at the primate, 
as he was ſitting in his coa 
happened to ſtretch out his arm, which intercep 
ſhattered by it. This happened in the principal ſtreet of the city; but ſo gene- 
rally was the archbiſhop deteſted, tha 


ch; but the biſhop of Orkney, ſtepping into the coach, 
pted the ball, and was muck 


dat td | 8 en was allowed peaceably to walk 
n off a wig, which diſgoiſed him, 
Some 


off; and having turned a fie 
he immediately appeared in es hoſt Ft altogether unfuſpected. 


years afterwards, Sharpe remarked a man, who ſeemed to eye him very eagerly ; 
and being ſtill anxious, left an attempt of aſſaſſination ſhould be renewed, he or- 
deͤered him to be ſeized and examined. Two piſtols were found upon him very 
deep loaded; and as he was now concluded to be the author of the former at- 
tempt, Sharpe promiſed, that, if he would confeſs his guilt, he ſhould be diſmiſſed 
without any puniſhment. Mitchel was fo credulous as to believe him; but was 
immediately produced before the council by the faithleſs primate. 
| Having no proof againſt him, but hoping to involve the whole body of Cove- 
| nanters in this odious crime, very ſolemnly renewed the promiſe of pardon, if he 
would make a full diſcovery ; and it was a great Hanes to them, when 


＋ he council, 


d, upon his confeſſion, that on ly one perſon, who was now dead, had 
er n e with his bloody reſolutions. Mitchel was next cited before a court 


1 judicature, and required to renew his enen; but being apprehenſive, that, 
tho' a pardon for life had been promiſed him, other corpora 


puniſhments might 
fill be inflicted, he refuſed compliance; and was ſent back to priſon. He was 
xd before the council, under pretext of his being concerned in the in- 


f 0 at Pentland; and tho* no proof appeared. againſt him, he was put to the 
- queſtion, and contrary to the moſt obvious principles of equity, was urged to ac- 


cuſe himſelf. He endured the torture with ſingular reſolution, and continued ob- 


ſtinate in the denial of a crime, of which, it is believed, he really was not guilty. 
0 Inſtead of obtaining his liberty, he was ſent to the Baſs, a very high rock, ſurround- 


ed by the ſea; at this time converted into a ſtate priſon, and full of the unhappy 
SES tb ihe pi eke eee Cove- 
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. irons; till 


wow het 4 Was reſolve by ſome new examples to ſtrike a freſh terror 2 this the 168. * 


| perſecuted, but ſtill obſtinate enthuſiaſts. - Mitchel was then brought before a court 
of judicature, and put upon his trial, for an attempt to aſſaſſinate an archbiſhop. 
and a privy counſellor, His former confeſſion was pleaded againſt him, and was 
proved by the teſtimony of the duke of Lauderdale, lord com miſſioner, lord Hatton 
* his brother, deputy. treaſurer, the earl of Rothes, chancellor, and the primate. him 
ſelf. Mitchel, beſides maintaining that the Privy Council was no court of judica- 
ture, and that a confeſſion before them was not judicial, aſſerted, that he had been 
| engaged to make that confeſſion by a ſolemn promiſe of pardon which had been. 
given him. The four privy counſellors denied upon oath, that any ſuch promiſe © _ 
had ever been given. The priſoner then deſired, that the council books might be 
produced in court; and even offered a copy of that day's proceedings to be red; 
but the Privy Counſellors maintained, that, after they had made oath, no farther. 
proof could be admitted, and that the books of Privy Council contained the King 5 
ſecrets, which were on no account to be divulged. They were not probably aware, 
when they ſwore, that the clerk having engroſſed the promiſe of pardon in the na-. 1 
rative of Mitchel's confeſſion, the whole minute had been ſigned by the chancellor, 1 
and that the proofs of their perjury were by that means committed to record. Tho 
the priſoner was condemned, Lauderdale was ſtill inclined to pardon him; but the 
unrelenting primate rigorouſly, inſiſted upon his execution, and ſaid, that, if aſſaſ- e 
duns remained unpuniſhed, his life muſt be expoſed to perpetual danger. Mitchel ” 
5 was accordingly executed at Edinburgh in January 1678. Such a complication VVV 5 
of cruelty and treachery ſnews the character of thoſe miniſters, to whom the * i —F 
had entruſted the government of Scotland. 8 : 
_LavpzrpaLt's adminiſtration, beſides. = iniquities —__ * 488; BY 1 
violent of his temper, and the till greater iniquities inſeparable from all projects 
of perſecution,. was attended with other circumſtances, which engaged him into 
ſeyere and arbitrary meaſures, . An. abſolute government was to be introduced, 
which on its commencement is often moſt rigorous z and tyranny was ſtill obliged, 
for want of military power, to..coyer itſelf under an appearance of law; a ſituation. 
which rendered it extremely awkard in. its movements, and 28 ee Ar; 
tion, extended the fury of its oppreſſions. 


Tx rigors, exerciſed againſt conventicles, inſtead. of 1 OB os ſpirit of bs 
' fanatics, had tended only, as is uſual, to render them more obſtinate in their errors, Qu 
to.increaſe the fervor of their zeal, to link them more cloſely with each other, and. | 
to enflame them againſt the eſtabliſhed hierarchy. The Commonalty, almoſt 4 
every where in the South, particularly in the Weſtern coupe, frequented o _ 


ticles. 
— 


et baſe fo goal? bite a ee aid pa pt tenant be. 
MPR IP 7 were to ſubj iſelves to the ſame fine as could by 
idiculous-to- Rn —_— * 7 


AND k their pri _ ex. 
"Mp nacted A0 Spelle had” c: led A | init of een 
This Ar on, which was nothing but a flouriſh of rhetoric, La derdale and the 
| Privy Council were willing to underſtand ĩ in a literal ſenſe; and becauſe the weſtern 
counties abou nded in conventicles, tho otherwiſe in the moſt * ofound 1 they 


pretended, that theſe counties were in a ſtate of actual war and rebellion. They made 
U out their-clans to the 


therefore an agreement with ſome highland chieftains to e : 
heſe they Joined the guards, and the militia of Angus: 


number of 8000 men: To th 
And ſent the whole to live on free quarter upon the lands of ſuch as had refuſe [A | 


the illegal bonds requi ed of them. The obnoxious counties were the moſt popular F > 
and moſt induſtrious in Scotland: The highlanders were the people the moſt diſor- 
derly andleaft civilized. Itis eaſy to imagine the havoc and deſtruction, which enſued. 
A multitude, not accuſtomed to military diſcipline, averſe to the reſtraint of laws, 
trained up in rapine and violence, were let looſe amidſt thoſe whom they were 
| taught to regard as enemies to their Prince and to their religion. Nothing eſcaped 

their ravenaus hands: By hardſhips, ſometimes by tortures, men were "Obliged 

to diſcover their concealed wealth. — 90; nor ſex, nor innocenee afforded 
Protection: And the gentry, finding that even thoſe who had been moſt compliant, 
and who had ſubſcribed the bonds, were alike expoſed to the rapacity of thoſe bar- 
batians, confirmed themſelves ſtill more in the obſtinate reſolution of refuſing them. 

The voice of the nation was raiſed againſt this enormous outrage ; and after two 
months free quarter, the highlanders were * A . a1. * to e ra 1 _ : 

the ſpoils and execrations of the Welk.” _ EY = | 

© Trosz who had been engaged to ſubſcribe the voady coght nd no ſee ity ber 
bs turning out ſuch tenants as they ſuſpected of an inclination to conventicles, and 
thereby depopulating their eſtates, To encreaſe the miſery of theſe unhappy tenants 
the council enacted, that none ſhould be received any where, or allowed a habitation, 
6 = | 2 — Who 
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who brought not a certificate of his conformity from the pariſh miniſter. T! 
3 obſtinate and refractory might not eſcape farther perſecution, a new devi 
Was fallen upon. By the law of Scotland, any man, 
2 giſtrate, and ſwear that he thought himſelf in c Ander from another, might obtain 
a writ of /aw-burrows, as it was called; by which the latter was bound, under 
the penalty of impriſonment and dotlswry, to find ſecurity for his good behavior. 
Lauderdale entertained the abſurd notion of making the King ſue for writs of 
la- burrows againſt his ſubjects. On this pretext, the refuſers of the bonds werte ſum- - 
moned to appear before the council, and were required to bind themſelves, under the 
penalty of two years rent, neither to frequent conventicles W W. nor allow 
their family and tenants to be preſent at thoſe unlawful aſſemblies. Thus c 
was joined to tyranny; and the Majeſty of the King, inſtead of being cd, 
was in reality proſtituted; as if he were e to > ſeek he fame e work 

a one neighbor might require of another. 5 
Ir r was an old law, but ſeldom executed, that a Wan 3 was een at s thy 


is, he might be publicly out awed ; and whoever afterwards, either on account 
buſineſs, relation, "nay charity, 1ad the leaſt intercourſe with him, was ; ſubjected 
to the fame penalties as could by | law be inflicted on the criminal himſelf. A great 
many writs of intercommuning were now iſſued againſt the hearers and preachers in 
2 conventicles ; and by this ſevere and even abſurd law, crimes and guilt went on 
© mtiplying in a geometrical proportion. Where laws themſelves a are e fo viokne, | 
it is no wonder that an adminiſtration ſhould be tyrannical. 
Lxsr the cry of an oppreſſed people ſhould reach the Throne, Pigs 3 for- 
; bat, under high penalties, every nobleman or gentleman of landed property to 
leave the kingdom. A ſevere edict, eſpecially where the Sovereign himſelf reſided 
in a foreign country. Notwithſtanding this act of council, Caſſilis firſt, after- 
wards Hamilton and Tweddale, went to London, and laid their complaints before 
the King. Theſe violent proceedings of Lauderdale were very oppoſite to the 
natural temper of Charles; and he immediately iſſued orders for diſcontinuing the 
bonds and the writs of law-burrows. But as he was commonly little touched 
with what lay at a diſtance, he entertained not the proper indignation againſt thoſe | 
who had abuſed his authority, Even while he retracted theſe oppreſſive meaſures, 
he was prevailed with to avow and praiſe them in a letter, which he wrote to the 
privy council. This proof of confidence might fortify the hands of the miniſtry, 
but the King ran a manifeſt hazard of loſipg the affections of his ſubjects, by not 
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crime, and did not appear, in order to take his trial, might be intertommuned, that 
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dere ſo tyrannical, how diſmal its fin 
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New Parliament. Dan 


| | n, ever fince. he fa h France, had foſtered 


1 violent 2 es Hp | the Court z and the he Rs. 8 
the King, had tended more to encreaſe than cure th Al 
myſterious 1 85 was ſtill ſuſ ee 


L Their ed they though It, were 
boſom, and ha ſeſſion of their Sovereign s confidence. 
W While in this rimorous, jealous diſpoſition, lot all on a ſudden ſtruck 


their ears: They were wakened from their fluraber ; and like men affrighted | 
in the dark, took every ſhadow for a ſpecter. The terror of each man became 
he ſource of terror to another. A d an univerſal panic being diffuſed, reaſon and 
argument and common ſenſe and common humanity loft all influence over them, 
From this diſpoſition of men's minds we are to account for the progreſs and TS. 
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dit of the poPISH PLOT 3 an event, which would otherwiſe appear a and 1 
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Ox the twelfth of Auguſt, one Kirby, a chemiſt , accoſted the King, as he was, 


walking in the Park: Sir,“ ſaid he, keep within the company : Your ene- 
Sine 8 „ „ 


bs 
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1 e mies «has deſign upon your: ke; and you eb: tne in this. V 


man, the Queen's phyſician, to poyſon him. T 


turned, at 
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/ the perſons whoſe names were ſubſcribed to them. | This incident fill Aer con- 
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Being aſked the reaſon of theſe ſtrange ſpeeches, he ſaid, that two men, called 
Grove and Pickering, had cngaged to ſhoot the King, and Sir George Wake- 
his intelligence, he added, had 
been communicated to him by doctor Tongue; whom, if permitted, he would 
introduce to his Majeſty. Tongue was a divine of the church of England; a man 
ie, reſtleſs, full of projects, devoid of underſtanding. Hie brought papers to 
the King, which contained information of a plot, and were < eg into forty- 
_ three articles. The King not having leiſure to peruſe them, ſent them to the 
lord treaſurer, Danby, and ordered the two informers to by the bnlineſs before 
chat miniſter. Tongue confeſſed to Danby, that he himſelf had not drawn the 
Papers, that they had ſecretly been thruſt under his door, and that, tho? he ſuſ- 


I, he did not 3. know who was the — 28 After a few days, he re- 


for „he found, were juſt; that the 
net twice or thrice in the ſtreet, had 
n a more particular account 


might e 2alec * hes oye” 


of the. Fee ; wt deſired; — his name 
henſive leſt the papiſts ſhould murder him. n 

Tux information was renewed with regard to 8 8. 1 Pickering $.inten- 
tions of ſhooting the King ; and Tongue even pretended, that, at a particular time, 
they were to ſet out for Windfor with that intention. Orders were given for arreſt- 
ing them, ſo ſoon as they ſhould appear in that place : : But tho" this alarm was 


„ {4-6 


more than once renewed, ſome frivolous reaſons were ftill found by Tongue for 


their delaying the journey. And the King concluded, both from theſe evalions, 
and from the OO, artificial n manner r of Fe po WitePigence, ac 
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oy On came next to , an told 15885 dar 0 off Wee 
wrote by Jeſuits concerned i in the plot, was that night tobe put into the poſt-houſe 
for Windſor, directed to Bedingfield, a zel confeſſor to the Duke. When 
this intelligence was conveyed to the King, he replied, that the pacquet mentioned 
had a few hours before been brought to the Duke by Bedingfield-; who ſaid, that 
he ſuſpected ſome bad deſign upon him, that the letters ſeemed to contain mat- 
ters of a dangerous import, and that he knew them not to be the hand-writing of 


firmed the King in his incredulity, _ 9 5 
Tur matter had probably ſlept in this Podure for ever, had it not teh the an- 


xiety of the Duke, who, hearing that prieſts and jeſuits and even his own confeſ- 
for had deen accuſed, was 925 that a thorow enquiry ſhould be made by 
the 
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the perſon: who Was: faid, to en d the. firſt e Hey to „ 
Oat s: affirmed, Am n en e unde 


and kingdoms, was allowed Ine e Kirby was obliged to 
ſupply 1 dine wk h daily — * n it was a ajoyfal Fete to * when he heard, 
that the council were at laſt diſpoſed 

as he expected more enco gente rom 
gu Bu erke . 1 m he Fas 


jeſvits 35 and de Oliva; genera of that order, in 9 of the papal 
miſſions. of the 1 * all che chief offices, both. ciy an 
Godolphin privy Kal, me, ſecre 


ry of: — I hone —— ge 


ford pay · maſter; and inferior commiſſions, ſigned by the provincial of the Jeſuits, 
were alſo diſtributed to men of all ranks. All the dignities of the church 
were filled, and many of them with Spaniards and other forcigners. . The pro- 

vincial had beld a conſult of the 3 jeſuits under his authority ; 1 where the King, 
whom they. opprobriouſly called the Black Baftard, was ſolemnly tried and con- 
demned as a heretic; and a reſolution taken to put him to death. Father le Shee 
(for ſo this great plotter and informer called father la Chaiſe, confeſſor to the 
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r nigh with the if aſſay that he had FP 
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a ſe ing the fate of Kings 


to e 2 notice of his * 3=ipF * 


lord Bellaſis general of the papal army, lord Peters lieutenant general, lord Staf. ö 


French King, a man of probity and humanity) had configned i in London ten thou- 
ſand pounds to be paid to any man, who ſhould merit it by this aſſaſſination: K 
| ag, e had TRE. oe a? i The IF, of oo 'Benedidtines 
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= of London had bee uits,. mp 
fix perſons for that purpoſe, and had exp nded Kren n dre. 
had a 4 return for their charges; for they had been able to pilfer goods from the 


burn all the chief cities in England. A paper model was already framed for the 


1 che ations f Wb Same e Ten thoulind pounds 
Sir George Wakeman, the Qatar phyſician, who demanded fifteen 
a A den for 10 LN. a e Lang demand ol — 


"Ris + Mille: * 2 Pickering 
| Milver bullets: The former was to res 


the latter, being a pious man, 
which, eſtimating maſſes at a —— a) 1 
ing had executed his puts zoſe, hac 


and 3 a w Pl 3 ee e No 
Ha laſt, at the pony om 8 it 


"their reſolution of executing that deed 3 and it was re 


the ave ve ie elit, 


fire to the value of fourteen thouſand pounds: The jeſuits had alſò raĩſed another 
fire on St Margaret“ Hill, whence they had ſtolen goods to the value of two thou- 


* oY 


land pounds: Another at Southwark: and it was determined in like manner to 


ondon ; the ſtations were regularly. marked out, where the ſeveral fires 
were. to commence and the hole plan of operations was fo. concerted, that pre- 
cautions were taken by the jeſuits to vary. their meaſures, according to the varia- 
tions | of the winds, F ire-balls were familiarly called among them Teuxbury 
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muſtar pills nk ald PTS AR 8 biüng Aa. 1 che 1 ge agi. Vi 
: in had been determined to murther the King; but he had diſcovered ſuch dili- CAT: 
gence and humanity in extinguiſhing, the flames, that even the jeſuits relented, and 
pared his life. Beſides theſe aſſaſſinations and fires; 5 inſurrections, rebellions, 
0 . maſſacres were projected by that religious order in all the three kingdoms. 
There were twenty thouſand Catholics in London, Who would./riſe in four and 
1925 twen y hours or leſs; and Jenniſon, a jeſuit, ſaid, that they might eaſily cut the 
throats of an hundred thouſand Proteſtants. Eight thouſand: Catholics had agreed 
to take arms in Scotland: Ormond: was to be murthered by four jeſuits; a ge- 
neral maſſacre of the Iriſh Proteſtants-was. concerted ; and forty thouſand black 
bills were already provided for that pu poſe; Coleman had remitted two hun- 
dred thouſand pounds to promote the rebellion. in Ireland ; and the F rench King, 
was to land a great army in that iſland. Poole, who wrote the Synopſis, was par- < 
ularly, marked out for. aſſaſſination; as was alſo, Dr. Stillingflect, a Controver. | 
5 fial writer: againſt the Papiſts. Burnet tells us, that Oates paid him the ſame com- : 
liment. After all this havoc, the. crown. was to be offered to the Duke,, but on- 
the following conditions; that he. receive it as a gift from the Pope; that he 
confirm all the papal commiſſions for offices and employments; that he ratify all 
paſt tranſactions, by pardoning the incendiaries, and the murderers of his brother 
and of the people; and that he conſent to- the utter extirpation of the proteſtant 
religion. If he refuſe theſe conditions, he himſelf was immec iately to 128 r pen ꝛʒ— 
or aſſaſſinated: "T7 Pot Tas nf 80 7 c 2 "St to ON ” IO on aſcribed by 
Oates tc to. > the e ea WEN 5 18 br Re 


| but that taken orders in the church, h 
the duke of Norfolk. He had been indicted for per Aan be ſome men 
eſcaped. He was afterwards a chaplain on board the ler rhence he 
diſmifſed on complaint of ſome unnatural p ine gers nner 
became a convert to the Catholics; but he afterwards ooaſt 
was a mere pretext, in order to get into their crets. 
vas ſent over to the jeſuĩt's college at St. Omer, and zve thitt 
he there lived ſome time among dle ſtudents. He 5 het 
pain; and thence returned to St. Omers; her hear 
convert, at laſt diſmiſſed Ki from 1 ſemin 
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ment of t tion with Longue ge 
P lot, of which he accuſed the Catholics. VVV at EF M24; 3 7 10 * 


tholic intereſt at 


ing Colonia; abe was inſerted a clauſe for ſeizing his PR 5 A <lrcumſtance 


4 auen with the moſt important conſequences, 3 . 


is "OR La was. tndgentia * comt dination 


Tuts abandoned man, when examined before this e | bettayed hi hiv ew 
tures in ſuch a manner, as would have utterly diſcredited the m 


| Rory, and the moſt reputable evidence,” While in Spain, he had-been carried, he 


faid, to Don John, who promiſed great aſſiſtance to the execution of the catholic 


7 deſigus. The King aſked him, what fort of man Don John was: Pas anſwered, 
— a lean man; directly contrary to truth, as the King well knew *. He totally 
Aide the ſituation of the jeſuits' college at Paris 
intimacies with Coleman, he knew him not, w 

no other excuſe than that his ſight was bad | in ONT 8 4. 


miſtakes with regard to Wakemn. 


T. Tho' he pretended great 
hen placed very near him; and had 
He rout into d like 


; 8 % 


NoTwriTHSTANDING theſe objections, great attention was 3 10 e $ evi- 


33 8. nd the plot became very ſoon the ſubject of converſation, and even the ob- 
| jet of terror to the people. The violent animoſity, which had been foſtered : a- 


* 


gainſt the Catholics in general, made the public ſwallow the Sroſſeſt abſurdities, 
vhen they accompanied an accuſation of thoſe religioniſts: And the more dia- 


{ bolical any contrivance appeared, che better it ſuited 


the tremendous idea enter- 


rained of a jeſuit. Danby likewiſe, who ſtood in oppolition. to the French and ca- 
art, was willing to encourage every. ſtory, which might ſerve. 
By his ſuggeſtion, when a warrant was ſigned 


| Cornntans mer on his own account, partly by anders _ the Dole bad . 

; pondence with father la Chaiſe, with the. Pope”: s nuncio at Bruf- 
abroad; and being himſelf a fiery zealot, buſy and 
Bons in his letters. often berrayed great violence and indiſcre- 
e during the years 1674, 1673, and part of 1676, was 


5 ſeize cred, 5 4 ne ee many extraordinary paſſages. In particular, he faid to la 


| *y „ We have here a mighty work upon our hands, no leſs than the con- 
of three kingdoms, and by that perhaps the utter ſubduing ofa peſtilenc 


4 8 which has a long time domineered over a great part of this northern 
«.*world.' There were never ſuch hopes of ſucceſs, ſince the days of Queen Mary, 


« as now in our days. God has given us a Prince,” meaning the Duke, who 


is become (may I ſay a miracle) zealous of being the author and 3 "= 
0 * To glorious a work 3 but the Ys we are ſure to meet with 3 is alſo like to 


7 : ee be 
. North. - \F Jas North Trials, 


ed for arreſt- 


5 buen e , 0 12 — —— 32 or the ng _ wg un 
eber in dan an ag a3 we live-in, conrerted to ſuch a degre ed 
regard any thing in the vurid in camps 
« glory, the — of his own ſoul, and the c or 
In other paſſages, the intereſts of the Crown of Engl 7 dl of the French King, 
and thoſe of the catholic religion are ſpoke of a8 inſeparable. | The . is alſo 
ſaid to have connected his intereſts unalterably with thoſe of. Lewis. The King 
himſelf, -he affirms, is always inclined to- favor the Catholics, when "8 may do it 
without hazard. Money,” Coleman adds, (e cannot fail of perſwading the King | 
to any thing. There is nothing it cannot make him do, Lewe it rekr for m 
* to his prejudice, It has ſuch an abſolute power over him, that he ca r 
« it, Logic in our court built upon money has more powerful charm: 
ce other ſort of argument.” For "theſe re ons, he Propaſes to father la C 
that the French King ſhould remit the ſum of 300, oo pounds, on condition thar 
the Parliament be diflolved ; a meaſure, to which,” he ſays, the King \ was, of h 
felf, Oey inclined, + were it not for the b hopes s of rente 
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n 


aon from thatal- 7 
lic religion, and of his m | 
3 ven nf d France. It appears alſo from the ſame letters, 
5 W the part thi Parkianiens ſo late as Aj pril in n the your 16 5 had been p pro- 
red by the intrigues of the catholic and French pa eby intended to 
: ſhow the wink 295 inp en 195 ad, 13 7a 
Waal e's contents On Fee NET were - publicly Laine, they aiffaſed 70 pa- 
dic, with which the nation begin already to be ſeized on account of the popiſh plot, 
Men reaſoned more' from their fears and their paſſions than from the evidence be- 


fore them. It is certain, chat the active and enterprizing ſpirit r 
church, particularly « of the W merits attention, and is, in ſome degree, dange. 
tous to evety other communion.” Such zeal of #roſelytiſm adtuares that ſet, that 
ns mifionaries have penetrated td every nation of the globe; sand in one ſenſe 
there is a popiſh plor perpetually carried on againſt all ſtates, Proteſtant, Pagan, and 24 
Mahometan.- It is likewiſe very probable, that the converſion of the Duke, and 
the favor of the King had inſpired the catholic prieſts with 1 new hopes of recover- . 
ing in theſe” Hands their Toft dominion,” and gave freſh vigor to that incemperats | 
zeal, by: which they; are commonly; actuated,” Their firſt aim was to obta 
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leration; and ſuch Was the "evidence, they believed, of their theological renets, | 
Vor. H. Oo | __ thaty na ; 


eyes 155 the bor to Aer they | had 001 verted e onf 


be enabled, d- te to TE: 
the ſe dangers to the » 
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gotry, and ſo deeply engaged in foreign intereſts ; and that the King himſelf had 
been prevailed with, from low intereſts, to hearken to his dangerous infinuations. 
Very bad conſequences might enſue from ſuch perverſe habits and attachments ; 
HR the nation and Parliament guard againſt them with too anxious a pre- 
Caution. But that the Roman pontiff could hope to aſſume the ſovereignty of 
: kingdoms; a project, which, even during the darkneſs of the eleventh and 
centuries, r have appeared chimerical : That he would. delegate this 
jeſuits . | ley: i in | the Romiſh church, which was the moſt 
mpted of the Proteſtants, who ſurpaſſed t 
inve 17 with the whole authority of the fats: 


Catholics a hundred fold, and were im 
That the King himſelf was to be aſſaſſinated, and even the Duke, the only ſupport 


rd ti 7 S as no human teſtimony Was ſufficient 


2 Theſe were fuch abſur 
he evidence an, een en DOUG * ly. 


1 Did ſach er ta elarve: ven 


it would appear, that Coleman's letters —̃ — 


17th of Ofto- 
Golf | 


roſe- hill: The ks of frrangling were thought to appear about his 


For how-could fo Jong a train of correſpon 
truſted by the ; and yet no traces of inſurre&ion. s, if really intended, of fires, 
maſſacres, 40affioations, invaſions, be ever diſcovered i in any ſingle paliage. of theſe 
letters? But all ſuch reflections, and many more equally obvious, were vainly em- 
Ws againſt that general prepo oſſeſſion, with which the nation was ſeized. Oates's 
plot and Coleman's were pn, confounded : And the evidence of the latter. 
being unqueſtionable, the belief of the former, aided by the TO. of hatred and 
of terror, took poſſeſſion. of the whole people. _ 

'Tazzz was danger however, leſt time might open Pal = * Ye public ; 3 8 
ts murther of Godfrey .compleated the general deluſion, and rendered the prejudices 
of the nation abſolutely incurable, This magiſtrate had been miſſing ſome days; and 
after much ſearch, and many ſurmizes, his body was found lying in a ditch at Prim 

ck, and ſome 
xfions on his breaſt : His own ſword, was ſticking in the body; ; but as no conſi- 


dence be carried on, by a man ſo much 


FTF chat it had been 


dun in alter hi death, ad thathe had pot killed himſelf: He had 40g on his 
: 425 . Is 


Jamor was q Quickly | propagated, anden met ich eee, belief. The panic ſprec 
tlelf on every ſide with infinite rapidity;; and all men, aſtoniſbed with fear, 1950 5 


animated wich rage, ſaw in Godfrey's fate all the horrible « ſigns. aſcribed to the 

Catholics ; and no farther doubt remained of Oates's veracity. The: voice of the 

whole nation united againſt that hated ſect; and notwithſtanding. that the bloody 

e was ſuppoſed to be now. diſcovered, men .could..ſcarce be perſwaded, 5 1 

that their yet in ſafety. Each hour teamed with new rumors and ſur- „ 

mizes. * — — from abroad, inſurrections at home, even private murthers and | 
poyſonings were PRs, To Leny t the reality of che . was to be an ac- e Foe. 


N Th” >? 


9 Patriot; all parties 3 in \ the illuſion. g " The city V prepared =_  - : 
defence, as if the enemy v were at its gates: The chainsand poſs. were 155 up: And 
it was a noted Gying at that time of Sir The 

were it not for theſe en the whole citizens r ile next mor 
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ate ethe 6 45 5 frenay, 3 3 mere. 1 . os 
dead bo y 7 Godfer was carried into the city, attended by vaſt multitudes... 5”: 
was as publickly expoſed i in the ſtreets, and viewed by all ranks of men; and every 
h one, who ſaw it, went away inflamed, as well by. the mutual contagion of ſenti- | EH 
ments as * the diſmal ſpectacle itſelf. f The funeral pomp was celebrated with i 
grea It was conducted thro? the chief ſtreets of the city; 2 Seventy. two - Op 
clergymen 3 before: Above a thouſand perſons of diſtinction followed af 
ter: And at the funeral ſermon, two able-bodied divines mounted the pulpit, and 
ſtood on each fide of the preacher ; left, in paying the laſt offices to this unhappy 
magiſtrate, he ſhould, before the whole people, be murthered by the Papiſts +. 
_ In this diſpoſition of the nation, reaſon could no more be heard than 2 whiſper | 
in the midſt of the moſt violent hurricane. Even at preſent, Godfrey's murther 
cannot upon any ſyſtem be rationally accounted for. That he was aſſaſſinated by 1 
the Fapiſts ſeems utterly improbable. - Theſe rel igioniſts could not be engaged to | 
commit that crime from policy, in order to deter other magiſtrates from acting e 
againſt them. Godfrey's fate was no way capable of producing that effect, un. 5 
leſs it were publickly known, that the Catholics were his murtherers; z an opinion, N 


which, it Was as eaſy t to  forſee, muſt Powe the ruin of their party. 1 bow 
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her agdinſt etl withorit iry beintz ever any one had been cut 6 by 


HH. 1 5 ea 46 the preſent were ſurely ill firted for 
E SE | Expetirtvits. Shixll we chereforb ſay, that the Carhelies 
_—_— - ch i tae or no critter of offer in ms 0 


dung witer 2 His — Alf 
. dat leck. It in even certain; that He had corfttacted aft lüſtimary With Colematt, ad 

rs ., Wai care © to inform his f F ck langer; to to which; ; bY besen bf Oines's evidettes,. 
8 5 means ws fome ak s Ee ge eg 1 
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| l Elite, 


bey 
; dhe Spee ** by 
1 : of ay ral K Kane * 
| 7 onſpirat „ tie berter WA it; 
— | Befohchand have Aafely f upon; And a foe Was in 
| 1 6 fucked thin A wie man. Tal Shaſtelbury id 
e wech vendetta it wagerit, nite, 
„ „ | Rack rk har es 
Wr muſt, Mehta, be 6 nted to rem 4 
| odffey's m mutther; and on! ] ongtiice in gg re eral, that Tee ine [Lbkelthood, 
: Rad a5 ess 58. 1 4 with — 1 oe. Any r man, eſpecially 1a. 
. magiſtrate as ey might, in ſuch a city as London, have many 85 
„„ el of whom his friends and family had no ſuſpicioh. He was a melancholy man; and 
„ there is ſome reaſon, notwithſtanding all the pretended appearances to the contrary,. 
to ſuſpeck that he fell by his own hands, | The affair was never examined with 


hpi . hems.» As it 
ds — — the obo like aſſaſſination would prevent dif- 
eovery, 6 nem proclamation was iſſued, promiſing al abſolute protection to any one 
= - who would: reveal the ſecret. Thus were indemnity, money, and ſecurity offered 
= 2 faireſt bidder: And no one needed fear, during the p oy fury: A, the 
M 0Ples y that * evidence would u undergs too ſevere a ſcrutiny. . | 
nation was in this ferment, the Parliament was aſſembled. . I his 2ſt of Ca. 
odd [the King told them, that tho* they had*given money for diſbanding che Te e Parlia- 
army he had found Flanders ſo expoſed, that he had chought.It WN till to ment. 
Keep them on foot, and doubted not but this meaſure would meet pro- 
pation; He informed them, that his revenue lay under great anticipations, and ar 
| beſt was never equal to the conſtant and neceſſary expence of the government; as 
would appear from the ſtate. of it, which he intended to lay before them. He 
alſo mentioned the plot, carried on againſt his life b 
would forbear delivering any opinion of the matter, leſt he ſhould ſeem to ſay too 


 mucker too little; and Fhathe would leave che ſequting of it entirely bas _—_— - 


ere, he ſuſpected, "many. y deligning people would yay much 
abuſe the Frag credulity of the nation 2 But Danby, who hated the catholics 
B courted popularity, and perhaps hoped, that the King, if his life was beliey- 
to be in danger from the jeſuits, would be more cordially, loved by the na- 
vo "had entertained oppoſite deſigns ; and the very firſt day of the ſeffion, he 
1 the matter in the Houſe of Peers. The King was extremely Aiſpleaſ 4 
with this temerity, and told his miniſter, Tho? you do not believe i it, you will 
« find, that you have given the Parliament a handle to ruin 1 as wel as. 
e to diſturb all my affairs; and you will ſurely live to repent it.“ * had af- 
&rwards ſufficient reaſon to applaud the King's ſagacity. 4 
Tus cry of the plot was immediately echoed. from one - Hou to che other. Zeal of the 
The verdict of Parliament gave ſanction to that fury, with which the people were e Parliament 
Already agitated. An addreſs was voted for a ſolemn faſt: A form o prayer was 
contrived for that age ed becauſe the papi e n in the 


. for re-imburkng the charges * 
| As naval armament, and for paying the Princes of Oranges portion. | 
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ote for weh. 


ters 1 Belas were cor ae to the 
Tower, and were ſoon after impe: , high treaſon.” And both FI u Nay afre: 
ä evidence, * voted, ee That the Lords and Commons are of opinion, 
that there hath b een, ant d Rf is, be da ir nable and helliſh plot, nder and 
8 1 * carried on by the 1 aflaſf nating and murdering the 5800 a 
© for ſubverting * government, and f rooting Hy t No d ane © Þ 

„ TT 99> why 1 Rh oe bh fs OO <p 
So vehement were the Houſes, that th y fie every thy” forenoon a after = 
noon, on the ſubje& of the plot: For no other buſineſs could be admittec 1 
committee of Lords were appointed to examine priſoners and witneſſes: Blank a 
warrants were put into their hands, for the commitment of ſuch as ſhould be ac- 
cuſed or ſuf ſpected. Oates, who, tho? his evidence were true, muſt, by his 
own confeſſion, be eſteemed an infamous villain, was by every one applauded, 
careſſed, and called the ſavior of the nation. By the Parliament he was recom- 
mended to the King. He was lodged in Whitehall, 22 by guards, and 
encouraged by a penſion of 1200 pounds a year. * 


Bedloe's ar-. Ir was not long before. ſuch bountiful encouragement t brought 97 new 
rative. witneſſes. William Bedloe, a man, if poſſible, more infamous than Oates, a 
peared next upon the ſtage. He was of very low birth, had been noted for 
ſeveral cheats and even thefts, had travelled over many parts of Europe under 
borrowed names, had frequently paſſed himſelf for a man of. quality, and had en- 
deavored, by a variety of lyes and contrivances, to prey upon the ignorant 
and unwary. When he appeared before the council, he gave intelligence only of 
Sodfrey's murther, which, he ſaid, had been perpetrated in Somerſet-houſe, where 
the Queen lived, by papiſts, ſome of them ſervants in her family, He was que- 
- ſtioned about the plot; but utterly denied all knowlege of it, and alſo aſſerted, 
that he had no acquaintance with Oates. Next day, when examined before the 
Lords 1 he Wes WU? better, ae was n, to give an ample 
5 account 
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made to n as 7 as jb could, wich the at of Oates, heh, et publiſhed: 
But that he might make himſelf acceptable by new information, he added ſome 
other circumſtances, and thoſe, ſtill more tremendous and extraordinary. He 
lad, that ten thouſand men were to be landed from F landers 1 in Burlington Bay, 
and immediately to ſeize Hull: That Jerſey and Guernſey were to be ſurprized 
by. forces from Breſt z and that a French fleet were, all laſt ſummer, hovering in 
" the Channel for that Purpoſe : That the lords Powis and Peters were to form an 
army in Radnorſhire, to be Joined. by another TTY Yo. conſiſting of. twenty or 
thirty thouſand religious men and pilgrims, who were to land at Milford Haven 
from St. Iago in Spain: That there were forty thouſand men ready in London; 
E beſides th ole, who would, on the alarm, be poſted at every alehouſe door, i in or- 
der to Kill the ſoldiers, as they came. out of their quarters: That lord Stafford, 
| Coleman, and father Ireland. had. money. ſufficient to defray the expences of all theſe 


armaments: That he himſelf was to receive four thouſand pounds, as one that could 


murder a man; as alſo a commiſſion from lord Bellaſis, and. a benediction from 


1 the Pope: That the King was to be aſſaſſinated ; all the Proteſtants maſſacred 
Who would not ferioully be conyerted ; the government offered to on, if he 
would conſent to hold it of the church; but if he ſhould ref uſe that condition, as 
was ſuf] pected, the authority would be left to certain lords under the nomination 
of the Pope. In a _ Tubſequent examination before the Commons, Bedloe added 
(for theſe men always brought out their intelligence ſucceſſively and by piece-meal) 
that lord Carrington was alſo in the conſpiracy for raiſing men and money againſt 
the 3 as Was likewiſe lord Brudenel. Theſe noblemen, with all the others. 
mentioned by Bedloe, were immediately committed to cuſtody by the Parliament. 


tr 11 "remarkable, that. the only reſource of. Spain, in her preſent decayed 
bn abe lay in the affiſtance,of England; and ſo far from being in a ſituation 
to tranſport ten thouſand men for the invaſion of that kingdom, ſhe had ſollicited 
and obtained Engliſh forces to be ſent · into the garriſons of Flanders, which were 
not otherwiſe able to defend themſelves againſt the F rench. The French too, we 
may obſerve, were, at that very time, in open war with Spain, and yet are 
ſi uppoſed to 55 engaged in the ſame deſign againſt England; as if religious mo- 


tives were become the ſole actuating principle among ſovereigns. But none of 


theſe ba enen however obvious, were able, when ſet in oppoſition. to multi- 


plied horrors, antipathies, and prejudices, to engage the leaſt attention of the po- 5 


pulace: For ſuch the whole nation were at this time become. The popiſh plot 
an for inconteſtible: And had not men ſoon expected with certainty the legal 
Pr of u criminals, .* 2 Catholics yr woe gen to. 1 hazard df. 
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opinion contrary to ths 1 ſentiments. The loud and unanimous voice of 
à great nation has mighty authority over weak minds ; and even later hiſtorians 
are ES 1 — 5 by the concurring judgment of ſuch multitudes, that ſome of them : 
4 8 | themſelves fy ffciendly motlerate, when bf affirmed, that pany 


rio But it is an obvious pr inciple, that 1 withcls, who perjures himſelf 
in one circumſtance, is cred ible i in none : And the authority of the plot, even 
to th end of the proſecutions, ſtooc entirely upon witneſſes. Tho! the. Catho- 

en ſud! mexpe tedly detected, at the very moment, when 
iracy was ready to be put in execution; no arms, no ammuni- 
money, no commiſſions, no papers, no letters, after the moſt rigor-⸗ 
earch, ever were diſcovered, to confirm the evidence of Oates and Bed- 
Tet ſtill the nation, tho often 
amd colfident bebef © of the conſpiracy: And even the manifold inconſiſtencies 
and abſurdities, contained in the Narratives, inſtead of diſcppraging them, ſerved 
only as farther incentives to diſcover the bottom of the Plot, and were conſidered 
as s flight 6bjeftions, which a more complete information wquld fully remove. In ; 
all hiſtory, it will be difficult to find tuck another inſtance of PPE, feng * 
bigorred deluſion. | TO. 


e fangs the enen bee cl Jy among the 
; of London, a 
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ſevyeral conſults, orders, and reſolutions of tl e Jeſuits, concertung the ſame 

1 0 By captain William Bedloe, lately el £ dn that, herd! deſign, and one, of 
tte popiſh committee for carrying on Juch fires.” Every, fire, ,which had 
happened for ſeveral, years paſt, is there aſc; abed. to che wech nations of the jeſuits, 
Who propoſed, as Bedloe ſaid, by ſuch. attempts to . 0] portunity for the g 3 
neral maſſacre of the Proteſtants; and in the mean t ee eat 


themſelves by pilfering goods from the. fires. 5 | 4a 4 . 3 . 


Tux King, tho“ he ſcruple 1 aſa-nedanycn 0 1 the 
maaiugheſt ridicule on the plot, and on all who believed it z yet found it neceſſary (o 
1 adopt the popular opinion before the, Parliament. The. tortent, he ſaw, ran 00 


ſtrong to be controled ; and he gould only hope, by: a ſeeming compliance;;.to.he 
Able, after ſome ume, to LES and direct and clude its 5 He made therefore 


a | ſpeech 


fruſtrated, went on in the eager purſuit . 


GM. va 


5 8 " 1 


& his. perſon during theſe times of danger 3 that he was as ready as their hearts 
could wiſh, to join with them in all means for eſtabliſhing the proteſtant reli- 
gion, not only during his own time, but for all future ages; that, provided the 
right of ſucceſſion was preſerved, he would conſent to any laws for reſtraining a 
popiſh ſucceſſor: And in concluſion, he exhorted them to think of effectual means 
for che conviction df popiſh recuſants; and he highly praiſed. the duty and lojaky 
of all his ſubjects, who had diſcovered ſuch anxious concern for his ſafety. . 
THESE gracious expreſſions abated nothing of the vehemence of parkamentary 
proceedings. A bill was introduced for a new teſt, where popery was denominated 
idolatry ; and all members, who refuſed this teſt, were excluded from both Houſes. 
The bill paſſed the Commons without much oppoſition ; but in the upper Houſe 
the Duke moved, that an exception might be admitted in his favor. With 


great earneſtneſs, and even with tears in his eyes, he told them, that he was now to 


caſt himſelf on their kindneſs, in the greateſt concern, which he could have in the 
| world 3 and he proteſted, that, whatever his religion might be, it ſhould only be 
a private thing between God and his own ſoul, and never ſhould appear in his 


public conduct. Notwithſtanding this ſtrong effort, in ſo, important a point, he 
prevailed only by two voices; a ſufficient indication of the general diſpoſition, of 


the people. I would not have,” ſaid a noble Peer, in. the debate on this bill, 
2 e ſo much as a popiſh man or a popiſh woman to remain here; not ſo much as a 
5 popiſh 2 or a popiſn bitch; not ſo much as a popiſh cat to pur or mew about 


« the King.” 71 What! is more een this * met 8 page and * 


8 probation. 25 


ExcovxAchD by 0 this LT "HG 1 Sten went © full a * 8 their 
accuſations ; and tho' both Oates. and. Bedloe had often be that there was 


no other perſon of diſtinction, whom they knew to be concerned in the plot, they 
were now ſo audacious as to accuſe even the Queen herſelf of entering into the 
deſign againſt her huſband's life. The Commons, in an addreſs to the King, gave 
countenance'to this ſcandalous accuſation 3 but the Lords would not be prevailed 


with to join in the addreſs... It is here, if any where, that we may ſuſpe& the 


ſuggeſtions of the. popular. leaders to have had place. The King, it was well 
known, bore no great affection to his conſort; and now more than ever, when his 


heir apparent was ſo much hated, had reaſon to be deſirous of iſſue, which might 


quer the jealous fears of his people. This very hatred, which prevailed againſt 
ze, would much facilitate, he knew, any expedient that could be deviſed 


| for ths excluſion of that Prince; and nothing farther ſeemed requiſite for the Ki 


than to give way in ms 2 to che! rage and "IR of the nation. But Charles, - 
Vor. Il. 1 . 4 ie 
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b en Houſes; in which he told 1 take Kann Chap. v. 


0 


„ Seen or 


nne wife; Die for all that I will not fee an 


"third part of them do dury every fortnight of thar time. The popular leaders 


3 


de thought proper, he would willingly give it the royal fanction. 
Bs 
"that prerogative, immediately voted that all the new- le 


clauſes, they ordered it to be paid, not into the exchequer, but into the chamt 
ef London. The Lords demurred with regard to fo extraordinary a clauſe, which 


perſons of rank and condition could be tempted to give 
5 tice. Montague, the King ambaſſador at Paris, had procured a feat in the lower 


into pr . 
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8 e his injured prong Pi be Wi” 8 bid I he, i) ies made | 
nnocent woman rater * * & 
tes to be ſtrictly confined, led his 17 ers, and dif 


immediately ordered O 


miſſed his ? gh and this daring informer was 25 0 
Parliament, in order to recover his bert 8 755 


Donne this agitation of mens minds, che 5 P: Ky TOR gave new attention to 


5 The militia; a circumſtance, which, even during the times of greateft tranquillity, 


can never prudently be neglected. They x 4 


cd a bill, by which it was I, 
chat a regular militia ſhould be kept in arms, during fi Ft 


probably intended to make uſe of the general prejudices, and even to turn the 


arms of the people againſt the Prince T. But Charles refuſed his aſſent to the bill, 
and told the Parliament, that he 


ould not, were it for half an hour, part ſo far 
with the power of the word: But if they would contrive any other bill for order- 
g the militia, and fill leave it in his power to affemble or diſtmiſs them = 
The Com- 

isfied with this negative, tho' the King had never dete employed _ 
IEC forces ſhould be diſ- 
-miſfed. They paſſed a bill, granting money for that ſervice but to thew their 
extreme GIN = of the Crown, beſides appropriating that money by the ſtricteſt 
A 


'threw a violent reflection on the King's miniſters, and even on ten ry and d by 


chat means the act remained in ſuſpence. J) T2 CN Ae, 


Ir was no wonder, that the preſent fer 
men of infamous char: 


to grve into ; hat A dahs Prac- 


without obtaining or aſking the King's leave, he fyddenly came over 
Charles, ſufpecting his intention, ordered his Papers to be ſeized ; 
but Montague, who foreſt this meaſure, had taken care to ſecrete one pape 


- which he immediately laid before the Houſe of Commons. It was à letter from 


the treafuter, Danby, wrote at the beginning of the year, We the negotiations 
ax Nimeguen for the general peace. Montague was there directed to make a 
demand of money; or in other w ds, the King was wing; ſeeretly to Tell Ne. 
het offices to TIE con "uy e che en TRI bpb confederates, and 


53 * 


e Bae, p. 186. i. + Bur way p- r 


a Gee uno 1 60 In caſe the conditions of peace ſhall be accepted, the King expects 


to haye ſix millions of livres a year for three years, ſrom the time that this agree- 
ment ſhall. be ſigned between his Majaſty and the King of France; becauſe it 


„ will probably be two or three years before the Parliament will be in humor 
c to give him any ſupplies after the making of any peace with France; and the 
« yes: of bl here has always agreed to that ſum; but not for ſo long a time.“ 
Danby was ſo unwilling to engage in this negotiation, that the Kiog, to- ſatisfy 


| him, ſubjoined with his own hand theſe mos; oy 1; IN letter Is writ it by 2 5 or- 


. 


"2 HE. e won | inflamed 155 this 1 ; ps carrying their ſuſpi- ; 


cions much farther than the truth, they concluded, that the King had all along 
acted in concert with the French court, and that every ſtep, which he had taken 


in conjunction with the allies, had been illuſory and deceitful. Deſirous of get- 


ing to the bottom of ſo important a ſecret, and being puſhed by Danby's numer- 


| The letter, among "ther ch contains 


ous enemies, they immediately voted an impeachment of high treaſon againſt i,; Hh. 
that miniſter, and ſent up fix articles to the Houſe of Peers. Theſe articles were, ment. 


That he had traiteroully engroſſed to. himſelf regal power, by giving inſtructions 


to his majeſty s ambaſſadors, without the participation of the ſecretaries of ſtate, 


or the privy council: That he had traiterouſly endeavored to ſubvert the govern- 


ment, and introduce arbitrary power; and to that end, had levied and continued 


an army, contrary to act of Parliament: That ke had traiterouſly endeavored to 
alienate the affections of his Majeſty s ſubjects, by negotiating a diſadvantageous 


peace with France, and procuring money for that purpoſe : That he was popiſhly 
affected, and had traiteroully concealed, after he had notice, the late horrid and 


bloedy plot, contrived by the papiſts againſt his Majeſty” s perſon and govern- 


ment : That he had waſted the King's treaſure : And that he Loon TT in fires 
means obtained ſeveral exorbitant Franes from the Crown. N l 


1. 1 is. certain, that 
33 the bounds of his office; and as the genius of a monarchy,” ſtrictly H 


mited, requires, that the proper miniſter ſhould be anſwerable for eyery abuſe of 


power, the Commons, tho' they here advanced à new pretenſion, might juſtify 


themſelves by the utility and even neceſſity of it. But in other reſpects their 


t the treaſurer, in giving inſtructions to an ambaſſador, had 


charge againſt Danby was very ill- grounded. That miniſter made appear to 


the Houſe of Lords, not only that Montague, the informer againſt him, had all 


along promoted the money- negotiations with France, but that he himſelf was 


ever extremely averſe to the intereſts of that crown, which he eſteemed pernicious 


0 His maker. and to his © country. The French nation, he ſaid, had always en- 


"OP 3” . 1 tertaneg, 


„„ 


8 V. Sn as he was 1 Bstg. che hight eſt contempe, b 


105 perſon and government. His diligence, he added, in tracing and aber * 


popiſh plot, was generally known; and if he had common ſenſe, not to ſay com- 
mon honeſty, he would ſurely be anxious to preſerve the life of a maſter, by whom 
he was ſo much favored. He had waſted no treaſure, becauſe there was no treaſure 
to waſte. And tho* he had reaſon to be grateful for the King's bounty, he had 
made more moderate acquiſitions than were generally imagined, and than others 


2 in his office had often done, even during a ſhorter adminiſtration. 


: Taz Houſe of Peers plainly ſaw, that, allowing all the charge of che Coin: 
mons to be true, Danby's crime felt not under the ſtatute of Edward the third; and 
tho? the words, treaſon and traiterouſly, had been carefully fubjoined to Koene ar- 
ticles, this appellation could not alter the nature of things, or ſubject him to the 
penalties annexed to that crime. They refuſed, therefore, to commit Danby upon 
this irregular charge: The Commons inſiſted on their demand; and a great con- 
teſt was likely to ariſe, when the King, who had already obſerved ſufficient inſtances 

of the ill humor of the Parliament, thought proper to prorogue them. This pro- 


zock of De- Togation was ſoon after followed by a diſſolution; a deſperate remedy in the pre- 


_ cember. r ſent diſpoſition of the nation. But the diſeaſe, it muſt be owned, the King had 
ogg ang rg Par. Iaſon to eſteem deſperate. The utmoſt rage had been diſcovered by the Com- 
lament. mons, on account of the popiſh plot; and their fury began already to point againſt 
the royal family, if not againſt the Throne itſelf. The Duke had been ſtruck at 

in ſeveral motions : The treaſurer had been. impeached : All ſupply had been re- 
fuſed, except on the moſt diſagreeable conditions: Fears, jealouſies, and. antipa⸗ 

* - thies were every day multiplying in Parliament: And. tho? the people were ſtrong- 
1y infected with the ſame prejudices, the King hoped, by diſſolving the preſent. 
cabals, that a ſet of men might be choſen, more moderate in their purſuits, and. 
leſs tainted with the virulence of faction. 

6 Tus came to a period a parliament, which had fare one the whole courſe 


of this reign, one year excepted. Its concluſion was very. different from. its com- 
mencement. Being elected during the joy and feſtivity of the reſtoration, it con- 
ſiſted almoſt entirely of royaliſts; who were diſpoſed to ſupport. the Crown. 
by all the liberality, which the habits of that age would permit. Alarmed'by the 
alliance with France, they gradually withdrew their confidence from the King; 
and finding him ſtill to perſevere in a foreign intereſt, they proceeded to diſcover 
ſymptoms of the moſt refractory and moſt jealous diſpoſition, The popiſh plot 
puſhed them beyond all bounds of moderation; and before their diſſolution they 
| ſremed to be treading faſt in the foot-ſteps of the laſt long Parliament, on whoſe | 
—— they rare at firſt fuch YI blame, In all their S e they had 


ſill 


* * 


3 


gill Fr | che opininns.s nd prej udices of * nation; and 8 ever - to be 
more governed by humor and party views than by public intereſt, and more by 
m=—_ intereſt than by any corrupt or private influence. WER 4 a 
Dunixo the ſitting of the Parliament, and after its prorogation ad 1 diflurion, 
Þ trials of the pretended criminals were. carried on; and the courts of judicature, 


places, which, if poſlible, ought to be kept more pure from injuſtice than even na+ 1 


tional aſſemblies themſelves, were ſtrongly infected with the ſame party rage and 
bigotted prejudices. # Coleman, the moſt obnoxious of the conſpirators, was firſt 


brought to his trial. His letters were produced againſt him. They contained, as Tria of Coles 


he himſelf confeſſed, much indiſcretion: But unleſs ſo far as it is illegal to be a man. 
zealous Catholic, they ſeem. to prove nothing criminal, much leſs treaſonable againſt 
him. Oates and Bedloe ſwore, that he had received a commiſſion, ſigned by the 
ſuperior of the jeſuits, ta be papal ſeeretary of ſtate, and had conſented to the 
poy ſoning, ſhooting, and ſtabbing the King: He had even, according to Oates's 
depoſition, ; advanced a guinea to promote thoſe bloody purpoſes. Iheſe wild ſtor 
xies were all confounded with the projects contained in his letters; and Coleman 
received ſentence of death. The ſentence was ſoon after executed upon him *. 
He ſuffered with calmneſs and conſtancy, and to > the laſt e in the 1 8 


Proteſtations of his i innocenee. 


Col kMAx's execution was ſucceeded b Fas 1 cial of en who,” tis 3 Of Ireland: 


id ſigned, together with fifty jeſuits, the great reſolve of murdering the King, 
Groveand Pickering, who had undertaken. toſhoot him, were tried at the ſame time. 
The only witneſſes againſt the priſoners were {till Oates and Bedloe. Ireland afirm- 
ed, that he was in Staffordſhire all the month of Auguſt laft, a time when Oates*s. 
evidence made him in London. He proved his aſſertion by good evidence, and would 
have proved it by undoubted; had he not, maſt iniquitouſly, been debarred, while 
in priſon, of all uſe of pen and ink, and denied the liberty of ſending for witneſſes. 
All theſe men, before they came to the bar, were condemned in the opinions of 
the judges, jury, and ſpectators; and to be a jeſuit, or even a Catholic, was of it: 
ſelf a ſufficient proof of guilt. The chief juſtice in particular F gave ſanction to 
all the narrow prejudices and bigotted fury of the populace. Inſtead. of being. 
council for the priſoners, as his office required, he pleaded the cauſe againſt them, 
brow- beat their witneſſes, and on every. occaſion repreſented their guilt as certain 
and uncontroverted. He even went ſo far as publicly to affirm, that the Papiſts 
had not the ſame principles, which Proteſtants had, and therefore were not entitled 
to that common credence, which the principles and practices of the latter call for. : 
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* bark done ; grolemen, i ke very x good 
| . 4 * Ss ges do PONY * ne Alluding to che UG N * "I Picl eng er I * * 
— for imardering the” King. All cheſe unhappy men went to execution,” pro- 


_ 24thof Janu- 5 8 
a. 1 their innocence; a circumſta 


2 | promotion of a good cauſe, was at this time ſo univerſally received, that no credit 


8 as of was given to teſtimony, delivered either by chat order, or by any of their diſciples. 


d was forgot, that all the conſpirators, engaged in the gun - powder · treaſon, and 
: Ga ret Haas Ter, e the” es Lag 1 d * 4 


Tuo Bedloe he? given WEL & God fre ON Aude, 1 Kell ned a 


4 evidence againſt the perſons accuſed; and all the allurements of profit and 
honor had not as yet tempted any one to confirm the reftimony of that informer. 
At laſt, means were found to compleat the legal evidence. One Prance, à ſilver- 


ſmith, and a Catholic, had been accuſed by Bedloe of being an accomplice i in that 


murder; and upon his denial had been thrown intò priſon, loaded with heavy irons, 
i” and confined to the condemned hole, a place cold, dark, and full of naſtineſs. Such 


* 


A., ggors were ſuppoſed to be exereiſed by orders from the ſecret committee of lords, | 
particularly. Shaftefbury and Buckingham; 2 who, in examining the priſoners, an, 


{ (as tis faid, and indeed ſufficiently proved) threatenings and promiſes, ri- 


, emplo! ed 
gor andind ngence, and every art, under pretence of extorting the truth from them. 


Pranee had net courage to reſiſt, but confeſſed himſelf an accomplice in Godfrey*s 
murder. Being afked concerning the plot, he alſo thought proper to be acquainted 


With it, and conveyed ſome intelligence to the council. Among other abſurd Cir- 
cumſtances, he ſaid, that one Le Fevre boug 

cauſe he knew not, as he ſaid, what times were at hand: And Prance, expr 
ſome concern for poor tradeſmen, if ſuch times cam 
would be better for tradeſmen, if the catholic religion as reſtored: And particu- 


mation, with regard eo the plat as well as murder, Prance ſolemnl 
Lesbe the King and the ſecret committee: And N 1 ere into 
he was induced, by new terrors and new ſu erings 

and was now produced as a ſufficient evider 


Hu, Green and Berry were eee PIPER all of dem ne 


how ſtation. Hill was ſervant to a phyſician : The other two belonged to the po- 


| piſh n at Somerſet Houle, Ita is needleſs to ryn over al the Particylars of a 


— 


e, which made no impreſſion on the ſpecta - 
The opinion, that the jeſuits allowed of lies and mental reſervations for the 


on t 88 Fee Sov-ramd 5 


Le Fevre replied that it 


„that there would be more church work for filver-{miths. 'But all this infor- 
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thr arg. evidence and Prance's $ were in 
Hy 3 that both of. them labored N uncker un⸗ 4 i „ a 
ahſurdities; and that they were invali- . 
Y contrary evidence, which is altogether  conviocing, . But all was in vain, + 1207 OR 
*he prifoners Nee bes, and executed. They all denied their guile at their ED 
| execution and as Berry died a Proteſtant, this circumſtance was regarded as very 
conſiderable : But inſtead of giving ſome check to the general credulity. of the 
: people, men were only ſurprized, that a bt teſtant Fould, be induced at his death to 
perſiſt in ſo manifeſt a falſhood. _ _ | ; R$ 
As the army could neither be 4 _ nor I a TONE money, the King, 
ioweyer little hopes he could entertain of more compliance, found himſelf ed. 
to ſummon. a new Parliament. The blood, already ſhed on account of the popilk New elec | 
Lins inſtead of fatiating the people, ſerved. only as an incentive to their fury; and tions 
each conviction of a ctiminal was hitherto rega ded as a new proof of thoſe horrible | 
deſig igns, aſcribed to the Papiſts. This election is perhaps the firſt in England, 
the commencement of the Monarchy, had been carried on by a violent 
se betwixt the parties, and where the court intereſted itſelf, to a high degree 5 
in the choice of the national repreſentatives. But all its efforts were fruitleſs, in op- 
5 poſition to the torrent of prejudices, which prevailed. Religion, liberty, property, 
even the lives of men were now ſuppoſed to be at ſtake; and no ſecurity, it was 
thought, except in a vigilant Parliament, could be found ag againſt the 1 impious and 
bloody conſpirators. Were there any part of the nation, to which the ferment, occa- ' 
'  Honed by the popiſh plot, had not as yet propagated. itſelf the new elections tended 
| extremely to ſpread ſtill farther and diffuſe the general conſternation. All the zealots 
of the former Parliament were re: choſen: New ones were added: The Preſbyterians 
in particular, being tranſported with the moſt i inveterate anti ipathy againſt popery, 
| were very active and very ſucceſsful in the elections. That party, it is ſaid, firſt 
began at this time the abuſe of ſplitting their freeholds, in order to multiply the 
votes of electors. By accounts, which came from every part of . ie was 
Sar dad daran mp atiyes would, if poſlib exceed the old in their 
court, and furious perſecution of the Catholics. > 
Tux K darmed, when he ſaw fo dreadful a tempeſt ariſe from ſuch [mall 
| and unaccountable ears His life, if Oates and Bedloe's information was 
„had been aimed at by the Catholics : Even the Duke s Was in danger: ITbe 
higher, therefore, the rage mounted agai { popery, the more ſhould the nation 
have been reconciled to theſe two princes, in whom, it appeared, the church of 
Rome repoſed no confidence. But there is a ſophyſtry, which attends all the paſ- 
| 99s eſpecially t thoſe into which the e enter. Men ge credit to the in- 
a | us: " formers, 
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. 1 Ja fo * us OTC ie? ugh of dee - tholics' 
5 3979- old ſuſpicions, that theſe religioniſts were ſecretly fav 
bbtained the moſt entire aſcenda t over his'br ther.”  Sharjes oo mue 
tration not to ſee the danger, to which the lucveften“ and even his own crown and 

dignity, now ſtood expoſed. A numerous Pa ty, he found, was formed agaiuſt 
him; on the one hand, compoſed of a populace, ſo ere ulous from prejudice, ſo 
1 blinded with religious antipathy, as implicit y to believe the moſt palpable abſur- 
VVT and conducted, on the other hand, by Nader ſo little ſerupulous, as toe. 5 
. daeavor, by encouraging perjury, ſubornation, lyes, impoſtures; ſhed-. 
. ing innocent blood, to gratify their own furious am bition, and ſubvert all gala au- 
5 5 _ thority. | Rouzed from his lethargy by ſo imminent a peril, he begat 

„„ vigor nf mind, of which on great occafions he was not- deſtitu e; ars nc 
pe. |  * quitting in appearance his uſual facility of temper; he collected an induſtry, firm. 

| neſs, vigilance, of which he was believed altogether invipable; Theſe qualities, 

Jailed to dexterity and judgment, conducted him happily thro? the many ſhoals, 
which ſurrounded him; and he was at laſt able to make the ſtorm fall on FI 
heads of thoſe who had blindly raiſed, or artificially conducted itt. | 


Ou chief ſtep, which, the King took, towards gratifying and Weg l his 
people and Parliament, was, deſiring the Duke to withdraw beyond ſea, that no 
farther ſuſpicion might remain of the influence of - popiſh” councils. * The Duke 
readily complied; but firſt required an order for that purpoſe, ſigned by the 
King; left his abſence ſhould" be interpreted as a proof of fear or of guilt. He 
alſo deſired, that his brother ſhould ſatisfy him, as well as the e wy a Fon ic 
declaration, of the * of the L Duke W F Moniouth. 0 10 
as b by * uey Walters, ada 
the qualities; which 
E engage « the affe&tions of f the . vero 1 + ui [= render an affable ad 
_ AX = dreſs, a thoughtleſs generolity, a graceful perfon. He roſe ſtill higher in the pub- 
OS lic favor, by reaſon of the univerſal hatred, to which the Duke, on account of his 
= 2. religion, was ws tore Monmouth 3 was mean; "oy 8 pliant: So 
had 1 angerous, bad he 
not implicitly reſigned himſelf over to the guid no el x Shafreſbury, a man of ſuch 
reſtleſs temper, ſuch ſubtle wit, and ſuch abandoned principles. That daring po- 
litician had flattered Monmouth with the hopes of ſueceeding to the crown. he 
"ſtory. of a contract of marriage, paſſed xtwixt the King and Monmouth's 
ther, and ſecretly kept in a black box, had been induſtriouſly ſpred abroad, HO was 
greedily received by the multitude. As the horrors of popery, ſtill preſſed harder 
on they might be induced, eiiber to o adopt that fittion, as 15 had already 
| 8 done 


8 
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-” 1 many ben more 1 or to commit open e on 1 Ae "if Chap. v. 
ſucceſſion. And it would not be difficult, it was hoped, to perſwade the King, 1258. 
who was extremely fond of his ſon, to give him the preference above a brother, 
who, by his imprudent bigotry, had involved him in ſuch inextricable difficulties. 
But Charles, in order to cut off all ſuch expectations, as well as to remove the 
Duke's apprehenſions, took care, in full council, to declare Monmouth's illegiti- 
macy, and to deny all promiſe of marriage to his mother. The Duke, being gra- 


tify'd i in ſo reaſonable a 19 85 en n with the . 3 e and Hake of - 


rears COS: a 09. FVorke retires 
| © to Bruſſels, 


Bor the King ſoon fond that; mchichſiadding this precaution, be 6th or 
ing his concurrence in the proſecution of the popiſh plot, notwithſtanding the March. 
zeal; which he expreſſed, and even at this time exerciſed againſt the Catholics ; he New Parlia- 
had no way obtained the confidence of his Parliament. The refractory humor * | 
the Commons appeared in the firſt ſtep, which they took upon their aſſembling. 
It had ever been uſual for the Commons, in the election of their ſpeaker, to con- 
ſult the inclinations of the Sovereign; and even the long Parliament in 1641 
had not thought proper to depart from ſo eſtabliſhed a cuſtom. The King now 
deſired, that the choice ſhould fall on Sir Thomas Meres: But Seymour, ſpeaker 
to the laſt Parliament, was inſtantly called to the chair, by a vote which ſeemed 
unanimous. The King, when Seymour was preſented to him for his approbation, 0 
rejected him, and ordered the Commons to proceed to a ne choice. A great 
flame was excited. The Commons maintained, that the King's approbation was 
merely a form, and that he could not, without giving a reaſon, reject the ſpeaker 
choſen: The King, that, ſince he had the power of rejecting, he might, if he 
pleaſed, keep the reaſon in his own breaſt. As the queſtion had never before been 
ſtarted, it was not eaſy to find principles, upon which it could be decided. By 
' way of compromiſe, it was agreed to ſet aſide both candidates. Gregory, a law- 
yer, was choſen; and the election was ratified by the King. It has ever ſince been 
underſtood, that the choice of the ſpeaker lies in the Houſe alone; which, tho? 
a point of no great ne _ 450 be e as an SW 8 _— by 
this Parliament. e „ TY” TR 
SkrMoux was deemed a Sten enemy to de 3 an i it was | the e of 
that nobleman, as commonly ſuppoſed, which had engaged the King to enter into 
this ill- timed controverſy with the Commons. The impeachment, therefore, of irn 
Danby was on that account the ſooner revived ; and it was maintained by the Com- Peachment. 
mons, that, notwithſtanding the intervening diſſolution, every part of that proce- 
dure ſtood in the ſame condition in which it had been left by the laſt Parliament: A 
| pretenſion, which, tho' unuſual, ſeems tacitly to have been yielded ag #6 King 
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ovtvhdl, and lad Mee ue 7 
as ping had acted in every ching 5. a ge he was no way criminal; that his 


A tive bim from court. 


; 5 Danby to be taben inro cuſtody. 
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; Riſbnent; but after fc 
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. de Jo 1 to Dany; ahd in 5 : | 
ns, he had taken the ſeal into bis 
. He told the Parliament, that 


from all attacks by the Comm 
it to theparchme 


never, he would infiſt U and if it ſhould be found any way defec- 
again af ag gain, nll it ſhould be rendered entirely 
$ reſe tyod to drive hum 1 all e employments, at 


Tur Commons were no way fabiied wick 1 e ae  Thepps tinged, "a 


no Pardon of the Crown could be pleaded in bar of an impeachment by: the Com- 
mons. The prero 


ative of mercy had been hitherto underſtood to be altogether- 
74s nited in the King L and thi pretenſion of che Commons, it.muſt be confeſſed, 

was entirely y new. It was however. very ſuitable to the genius of 4 Monarchy, 

rictiy hnted; wenre the King's miniſters are ſappoſed to be for ever accountable 


to natzonal afſemblies, even for ſuch abuſes of power as they may commit by orders. 
from their maſter. The preſent emergence, while the nation was ſo highly % nag 
was the proper time for puſhing ſuch popular claims; and the Commons failed not 


to avail themſelves of this advantage. They ſtill inſiſted on the impeachment of Danby.. 
ThePeers,in compliance with them, departed from their former ſcruples, and ordered 


Danby withdrew. The Commons paſſed a bill, 
inting kim to furrender himſelf before a certain . or, in default of it, at- 
tainting him. il had paſſed tf e ũpper Houſe, mitigating the penalty to ba- 
ne conferences, the Peers thought proper to yield to the vi- 


-  olenceof the 8 and the bill of attainder was carried. Rather than under- 


y 8 ee and was 1 eee ſent to * 


: WIA a e a met wich fuch e aaa ts it is not likely 
that the Catholics would be over-looked by the zealous Commons. The credit of 
the popiſn plot ſtill ſtood upon the oaths of a few infamous witneſſes. Tho? ſuch. 


immenſe preparations were ſuppoſed to have been made in the very, bowels of the: 
Kingdom, no traces of them, after the moſt rigorous enquiry, had as yet appeared. 

 Tho'fo many th 
ful ſecret; 


uſands, both a and-at home, had been engaged in the dread- 
neither hope, nor 0 nor r remotſe, nor levity, nor ſuſpicions, nor pri- 
ag ane, had engaged any - one to confirm the evidence. Tho? the Catho- 
lies, particularly the Jeſuits, were repreſented as guilty of the utmoſt indiſcretion, 
[fomuch that they talked of the King's murder as common news, and wrote of it 
in plain terms by the common poſt; yet, among the great number of letters ſeized, 


no-one contained EIT part of o . a — Tho” the informers 
Pre- 


* 


3 that, even after 5 had un to 1 the pens, many r Chap. V. 
commiſſions and papers had Paſſed thro their hands ; they had not had the pre · 1659, 5 
caution to keep any one of them, in order to Wr their evidence. But all theſe e 
_ difficulties and a thouſand more, were not found too hard of digeſtion by the nation 
and Parliament. The proſecution and farther deer of the plot were ſtill the 
object of general concern. The Commons voted, that, if the King ſhould come 
to an untimely end, they would revenge his death upon the Papiſts; not reflecting 
_ that that ſect were not his only enemies. They promiſed rewards to new diſcover- ig 1 
ers; not conſidering the danger, which they | toned: of granting bribes ' to ä 
perjury. They made Bedloe a preſent of 500 pounds; and particularly recom- 1 
mended the care of his ſafety to the duke of Monmouth. Colonel Sackville, a | ä 
member, having in a private company, ſpoke opprobriouſly of thoſe who affirmed 
that there was any plot, was expelled the Houſe. The Peers gave power to 
their committees to ſend for and examine ſuch as would maintain the innocence of 
thoſe condemned for the plot. A pamphlet having been publiſhed to diſcredit the 
informers, and to vindicate the catholic lords in the Tower, theſe lords were re- 
quired to diſcover the author, and thereby to expoſe their own advocate to proſe: 
cution. And both Houſes concurred in renewing the former vote, that the Papiſts 
had undoubtedly entered into a horrid and e . gainſt dhe ING. LG, 5 
the ſtate, and the proteſtant religion. FS e 1 
Ir muſt be owned, that this extreme viglaes; | in 8 af ſo abſurd an im- / „„ 
Pn) diſgraces the noble cauſe of liberty, in which the Parliament was engaged. 
- We may even conclude, from ſuch impatience of contradiction, that the proſecutors 
themſelves retained a ſecret ſuſpicion, that the general belief was But ill grounded. 
The politicians among them were afraid to let in light, leſt it might put an end to 
ſo uſeful a deluſion: The weaker and lefs diſhoneſt party took care, by turning 
their eyes aſide, not to diſcover a truth, ſo oppoſite ro thoſe furious paſſions, by 
which they v were we and in which BE: were determined CARLY: to * 
eee, 
Six WIIIIAM TEMPLE bad wk ets recalled from his Ee 8 
ard the King, who, after the removal of Danby, had no- one with whom he could 
ſo much as diſcourſe with freedom of public affairs, was reſolved, upon Coventry's | 
dimiſſion, to make him one of his ſecretaries of ſtate. But that philoſophical pa- 
triot, too little intereſted for the intrigues of a court, too full of ſpleen and delicacy 
for the noiſy turbulence of popular aſſemblies, was alarmed at the univerſal diſcon- 
tents and jealouſies, which prevailed, arid was determined to make his retreat, as ſounn 
as poſſible, from a ſcene, which threatened ſuch confuſion. Meanwhile, he could 
not refuſe the confidence vith which his maſter honored him; and he reſolved to 
= Qq 3 as —— 
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LD: employ it to the public n Ele repreſented te the King, that, as the jealouſies | 
of the nation were extreme, it was neceſſary to cure them by ſome new remedy, and 


to reſtore that confidence, ſo requiſite for the ſafety both of King and people: That 
to refuſe every thing to the Parliament in their preſent. diſpoſition, or to yield every 


thing, was equally dangerous, to the conſtitution and to public tranquillity: That if 
the King would introduce into his councils ſuch men as enjoyed the confidence of 


his people, fewer conceſſions would probably be required ; or if exorbitant de- 
mands were made, the King, under the ſanction of ſuch counſellors, might be. en- 


5 abled, with the greater ſafety, to refuſe them: And that the heads of the popular 


New council. 


party, being gratified with the King's favor, would probably abate of that violence, 


by which they endeavored at preſent to pay court to the multitude. 


Tux King aſſented to all theſe reaſons ; and, in concert with Temple, he laid the 
plan of a new privy-council, without whoſe advice he declared himſelf determined 
for the future to take no meaſures of importance. This council was to conſiſt of 
thirty perſons, and was never to exceed that number. Fifteen of the chief officers 
of the crown were. to. be continued, who, it was ſuppoſed, would adhere to the 
King, and, in caſe of any extremity, oppoſe the exorbitancies of faction. T 
other part of the council was to be compoſed, either of men of character, detached 


from the court, or of thoſe who poſſeſſed chief credit in both Houſes. And the 
King, i in filling up the names of his new council, was glad to find, that the mem- 

bers, in land and offices, poſſeſſed to the amount of 300,000 pounds a year; aſum 
nearly equal to the whole property of the Houſe of Commons, WT 8 vio- 
: lence the new council was intended as a barrier to the throne *, 


Tuis experiment was tried, and ſeemed at firſt to give 5 Gini to the | 


oli. - The earl of Efſex, a nobleman of the popular party, ſon to lord Capel, 
who was beheaded a little after the late King, was made treaſurer in place of Dan- 


by. The earl of Sunderland, a man of intrigue. and great capacity, was made ſe- 


cretary of ſtate : The viſcount Halifax, a fine genius, poſſeſſed of learning, elo- 


2 * 


quence, induſtry, but ſubject to inquietude, and fond of refinements, was admitted 


into the council. Theſe three, together with Temple, who often joined them, 
tho? he Le alas himſelf more c eee from ras monks, formed a kind of ca- 


„ | | binet 
1 Their DNS were. 99 ER the archbiſhop of Canterbury, lord Finch 3 earl of 


Shaſtesbury preſident, earl of Angleſea, privy ſeal, duke of Albemarle, duke of Monmouth, duke of 


Newcaſtle, duke of Lauderdale, duke of Ormond, marqueſs of Wincheſter, marqueſs of Worceſter, 
earl of Arlington, earl of Salisbury, earl of Bridgewater, earl of Sunderland, earl of Eſſex, earl of Bath, 


viſcount F aiconbery, viſcount Halifax, biſhop of London, lord Robarts, lord Hollis, lord Ruſſel, lord 


Cavendiſh, ſecretary Coventry, Sir Francis North, chief juſtice, Sir Henry Capel, Sir John Erneley, Sir 
Thomas Chichely, Sir mn * Edward "Rs * ne 
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bene e Foe whick all affairs received their firſt Ges. 1 was 8 v. 85 
made preſident of the council; contrary to the advice of Temple, who foretold | 67g. 


the conſequence of EE a De 555 ze 1 4 td a ee into 11 21 8 5 | „ 
3 pony. adminiſtration. . „ = 
As Temple foreſaw, it FONT} n inding, * — 1 poſſeſſed no SE. — 
more than the appearance of court-favor, was reſolved ftill to adhere to the popular 
party, by whoſe confidence he enjoyed an undiſputed ſuperiority in the lower Houſe, : 
_ - nd poſſeſſed great influence over the other. The very appearance of court favor, 1 
. empty as it was, tended to render him more dangerous. His partizans, obſerv- dE 
ing the progreſs which he had already made, hoped, that he would ſoon acquire „%% 
the entire aſcendant; and he conſtantly flattered them, that, if they perſiſted in 
their purpoſes, the King, from indolence, and neceſſity, and fondneſs for Mon- 5 | 
mouth, would at laſt be obliged, even at the e of his brother 5 right, to F 
make them every conceſſion. 0 
Bꝛstoxs, the antipathy to oper, as. $77 as jealoußy « the King by Tels, 5 
had taken too faſt poſſeſſion of men's minds, to be removed by ſo feeble WS. - - _ 
dy, as this new council, projected by Temple. The Commons, ſoon after the ä „ 
declaration of that council, proceeded ſo far as to vote unanimouſly, * 8 That he :! 
Duke of York's being a papiſt, and the hopes of his coming to the crown, had 1 
46 given the higheſt countenance to the preſent conſpiracies and deſigns of the a 
« papiſts againſt the King and the proteſtant religion.“ It was expected, =_— ĩ 
a bill for excluding him the throne would ſoon be brought i in. 6 prevent 
this bold meaſure, the King concerted ſome limitations, which he propoſed to ʒ—- - 
the Parliament. He introduced his plan by the following gracious r „ 3 
And to ſhew you, that, while you are doing your parts, my thoughts have not v _ 
e been miſemployed, but that it is my conſtant care to do every thing, that may - as 
<« preſerve your religion, and ſecure it for the future in all events, I have com- 
*** manded my lord chancellor to mention ſeveral particulars ; which, I hope, will 
be an evidence, that, in all things, which. concern the * ſecurity, 1 ſhall 
not follow your zeal, but lead it. 
Tux limitations projected were of the e im portance, and PA: the Fg 383 
ceſſor of the chief branches of royalty. A method was propoſed, by which the rods popiſh 
nation, on every new reign, could be enſured of having a Parliament, which the ®**®. 
King ſhould not, for a certain time, have it in his power to diſſolve. In cafe of 
a popiſn ſucceſſor, the prince was to forfeit the right of conferring any eccleſiaſti- 
cal preferments: No member of the privy council, no judge of the common law _ 
or in chancery, was to be put in or. diſplaced but by conſent of Parliament: Ad 1 


the ſame precaution was extended. to the Wr Part of the government z to the 
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lord 
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| ; The chancellor, If him A, b 
s conſidering how much the revenue w pen 
8 and how . it is to Rs orgy without ach co 


- Salip and Temple were the only mem 


1 remarkable, a. of vher dieſe Aae were e firſt laid os Pe” PIPE 
rs, who argued agai 


The reaſons, which they employed, were diametrically oppoſite. Shafteſbury T 


Slang 15 5 


opinion was, that the reſtraints were inſufficient; and that nothing but the total 


excluſion of the Duke could give a proper ſecurity to the kingdom. Temple on 
the other hand thought, that the reſtraints were ſo rigorous as even to ſubvert the 


- conſtitution 3 and that ſhackles, put upon a Popiſn ſuceeſſor, would not afterwards 


imuſtice, could never poſſibly take place. 
tte King would not hav 


be eafily caſt off by a proteſtant. It is certain, that the Duke was extremely alarmed 

When he heard of this ſtep taken by the King, and that he was better pleaſed even 

with the bill of excluſion itſelf, which, he thought, by reaſon of its violence and 
There is h 2 u eee that 

e gone ſo far, had he not expecte | | 

would be rejed 


the Commons, that his conceſſions 


| ro forming a reaſonable accommodation ans "oy ues means ns Tie er nt a girly at ther 


| = r ſoon EN that Charles had ts a juſt: opinion of the Aifpoſition 


; 4 the Houſe. So much were the Commons actuated by the cabals of Shafteſbury 


and other malecontents ; ſuch violent antipathy prevailed againſt 200915; 9 the 


ſion. 


Prince ſhould afterwards p 


King's conceſſions, tho much more important than could reaſonably have been ex- 
pected, were not embraced. A bill was brought in for the total excluſion of the 
Duke from the crown of England and Ireland. It was declared that the ſove- 


as of te kingdoms, upon the King's death or reſignation, ſhould devolve 


to the perſon next in ſucceſſion after the Duke; that all acts of royalty, which that 
form, ſhould not only be void, but be deemed trea- 


ſon; and that even if he entered any of theſe dominions, he ſhould be eſteemed 


— 


guilty of the ſame offence; and that all who ſupported his title, ſnould be puniſhed 

as rebels and traitors. This! important bill, which implied baniſhment as. well as 

excluſion, paſſed the lower Houſe by a majority of ſeventy-nine. 
Tu Commons were not ſo wholly employed about the chef bill a as to 


' overlook all other ſecurities to liberty. The country party, during all the laft 


Parliament, had exclaimed much againſt the bribery and corruption of the members: 


and 


8 


This engine of power may become too forcible, but it cannot altogether be a 


# 


„which ee to the honor of that af- 


ery little. e wee was found for it. Sir Stephen Fox, who was x 
er, confeſſed to the Honſe, that nine members received penſions to 
Ired pounds: And after a very rigorous en- 
quiry by a ſecret committee, eight more penſioners were diſcovered. A ſum alſo, 


450 ameunt pe ler thouſind four bu 


about twelve thouſand! pounds, had been occalionally given or lent to others. T he 
writers of that age pretend, that Clifford and Danby had adopted very oppoſite 
maxims with regard to pecuniary influence, Fhe former endeavored to gan the- 
leaders. and 0 orators of the Houſe, and deemed the others of no conſequence. 


. kkely, chat the ras, rather an che intentions, were FEE to both thole 

niſters. . EY, 

- Pensrons and beides, tho? it 155 el . to 1 ey,” are Am : 
ous expedients for government; and cannot be too carefully guarded againſt, nor- 
too vehemently decried, by every one who has a regard to the virtue and 
of a nation. The influence, however, which the Crown acquires from the diſpo- 
fal of places, honors, and preferments, is to be eſteemed of a different nature. 


without the total deſtruction of monarchy, and even of all regular authority. - 
the Commons at this time were ſo: jealous of the Crown, that they brought in ina 


bill, which was twice red, excluding from the lower Houſe all Nap Sage _ 


lucrative offices. 5 
Taz ſtanding army nd « King's 1 were e by che Com amons voted 
Hlegal : A new pretenſion, it muſt be confeſſed ; but 99 eceſſary 
fecurity of liberty and a limited conſtitution. ds. IN 

 AnBITRARY impriſonment is a grievance, wha in > 8 has "EO 
almoſt in every government, except in that of Britain; and our abſolute ſecurit 
from it we owe chiefly to the preſent Parliament; a merit, which makes great 
atonement for the faction and violence, into which their prejudices had, in other 
particulars, betrayed them. The great charter laid the foundation of this va⸗ 


haable branch of liberty; the petition of right, renewed and extended it; 


many proviſions were ſtill wanting, to 55 it complete, and prevent all 8 
or delay from miniſters and judges. The act of Babes corpus, paſſed this ſeſſion, 
ſerved theſe uſeful purpoſes. By this act, it was prohibited to ſend any one to 
priſons beyond ſea. No judge, under ſevere penalties, muſt refuſe to any priſoner: - 
a writ of habeas corpus, by which the gaoler was directed to produce 1 in court the 


body of the priſoner (ec the Writ. . its N and to 8 the _ of: 
his: 


* _ 


vght it ſufficient to gain a majority, however compoſed, It is: 
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| Gi) v. I ne? and imp enn If the gaol . twenty miles of the * 55 


the writ muſt be 1 in three days; and ſo proportionably for greater diſtances: J 
Every priſoner muſt be indicted the firſt term after his commitment, and brought 
to trial in the ſubſequent term. And no man, after being enlarged by order of 
court, can be recommitted for the ſame offence. _ This law is eſſentially requiſite 
for the protection of liberty in a mixed monarchy ; and as it has not place in any other 
form of government, this conſideration alone may induce us to prefer our preſent 
conſtitution to all others. It muſt, however, be confeſſed, that there is ſome diffi- 
culty to reconcile with ſuch © extreme in ty the 2 ar pe mer of a 1 e 
that of great cities.” i F 
Donne get zealous effors for the protevion of Wberty, x no eee Gr 
Yy K 5 5 RG s revenue = ME. under 


| Afireſſes be the Com uuſted i chiefly t to 17 5 7 755 bg the- 5 bill, 1 5 
for puniſhing and diſplacing all the miniſters, who were diſagreeable to them. 
They were therefore in no haſte to relieve the King and grew only the more 
aſſuming on account of his complaints and uncaſineſs. J ealous however of the 
army, they granted the ſame ſum of 206,000 pounds, which had been voted for diſ- 
banding 1 it by the laſt Parliament; tho' the vote, by reaſon of the ſubſequent proro- 
gation and diſſolution, joined to ſome ſcruples of the Lords, had not been carried 
into an act. This money was appropriated by very ſtri& clauſes ; but the Com- 
| mons inſiſted not as formerly upon its being paid i into the chamber of London. 
Tux impeachment of the five popiſh lords in the Tower, with that of the 
5 carl of Danby, was carried on with great yigor. The power of that miniſter 
and his credit with the King, made him extremely obnoxious to the popular 
leaders; and the Commons hoped, that if he was Puſhed to extremity, he would 
be obliged, in order to juſtify his own conduct, to lay open the whole intrigue 
of the French alliance, which they ſuſpected to contain a ſecret of the moſt dan- 
getous nature. The King on his fide, apprehenſive of the ſame conſequences, and 
dieſirous to protect his miniſter, who was become criminal merely by obeying 
orders, employed his whole intereſt to ſupport the validity of that pardon, which 
had been granted him. The Lords appointed a day for the examination of 
this queſtion, and agreed to hear council on both ſides: But the Commons | 
would not ſubmit their pretenſions to the diſcuſſion of argument and enquiry. 
They voted, that whoever ſhould preſume, without their leave, to maintain be- 
fore the Houſe of Peers the validity of Danby*s pardon, ſhould be accounted a 
Hanes of the liberties of 1a Engl: Commons. Aud they made a demand, 


that 


Ker? * 
* 
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that the biſhops, whom they knew to be devoted t moved, Chap. V. 
not only when the trial of the = od e g . Are Ou when the d of wad 7% 


hs ar ſhi « Hp Aa.” 


5 | affefted e to 5 Non. a 1 onder i in whe ms quite ind pendant 
Vill magiſtrate, and accountable only to the Pope and to their own order. By the 
conſtitutions, however, of Clarendon, enacted during the reign of Henry II. they 
were obliged to give their preſence in Parliament; but as the canon- law prohibi 
them from aſſiſting in trials of life and ons: they were allowed in ſuch caſes the 
- privilege of abſenting themſelves. Ap „which was at firſt merely volun- 
tary, became afterwards a rule; and on hs earl of Strafford's. trial, the biſhops, | 
who would gladly have attended, _ who were no longer bound by the canon- lw. 
were yet o obliged to withdraw. It had always been uſual for them to enter a pro- 
teſtation of their right to ſit; and chis proteſtation, being conſidered as a mere 
form, was always admitted and diſregarded. But here was ſtarted a new queſtion 
of no ſmall importance. The Commons, who were now enabled, by the violence 
of the people, and the neceſſities of the crown, to make new acquiſitions of powers 

and privileges, inſifted, that the biſhops had no more title to vote in the queſtion 
* the earl's pardon than in the impeachment itſelf. The biſhops aſſerted, that 
the pardon was merely a prelin ainary, and that, 1 either by the e nor the 
Practice of Parliament, were they ever obliged, in capital caſes, to remove, till the 
very commencement: of the trial itſelf. If their abſence was conſidered as a pri- 
vilege, which was its real origin, it depended on their own choice, how far Brag [ 

would infiſt upon it. If regarded as a diminution of their right o ſuch 
unfavorable cuſtoms ought. never to be extended beyond the very cir ince 
_ eſtabliſhed by them; and all e ee from 5 1 8 3 of reaſon, werein = 
that caſe of little or no authority. | 
Taz Houſe of Lords were fo ali nen by theſe ER that "INN * 
mitted the biſhops? right to vote, when the validity of the pardon ſhould be exa- 
mined. The Commons inſiſted ſtill on their withdrawing 3 and thus a quarrel be- _ 
ing commenced betwixt the two Houfes, the King, who expected nothing but 
freſh inſtances of violence from this Parliament, began. to entertain choughrs of 
laying hold of ſo favorable a pretext, and of finiſhing the ſeſſion by a prorogation. 
While in this diſpoſition, he was alarmed with ſudden intelligence, that the Houſe 
of Commons were preparing a remonſtrance, in order to inflame the nation ſtill  _ _ 
farther upon the favorite topics of the plot and of popery. He haſtened, there- 3 BY of . 
fore, to execute his intention, even without conſulting his new council, by whoſe. 
Vol. II. e Kr. a Advice 


and diſſolu- 
tion of the 
Parliament. 
loth of July. 


| Thaland exe- C 
cution of the 
- tive jeſuits. 


\ ae 1a F prociifed Wits 14 edel. as 
pointed all the projects of the malecontents, who were net enraged at this 
vigorous meaſure of the King's. Shafteſbury publicly threatened, that he would 


without advice of coun 


in his ſubjects; and in caſe of failure, the blame, 
whoſe ) 


ment, found himſelf obli 
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nd ah were e Ciſap- 


have the head of whoever had adviſed it. The Parliament was ſoon after diflolved 
icil; and a new Parliament ordered to be choſen. The 
King was willing to try every means, which gave a proſpect of more compliance 
I Hager I lie on * 
tinacy forced him to extremities. 4 
Bur even during the receſs of Parliament, there' was no interruption to / this pro- 
focur tion of the Catholics accuſed of 'the plot. The King, contrary to his own jud g- 
ed to give way to this popular fury. Whitebread, pro. 
vincial of the jeſuits, Fenwic, Gavan, Turner, and Harcourt, all of them of the ſame 
der, were firſt brought to their trial. "Beſides Oates and Bedloe, Dugdale, a new 
witneſs, appeared againſt the priſoners. He had been ſteward to lord Aſton, and, 
tho* poor, was a man of ſomewhat a more reputable character than the other two: 
But his account of the intended maſſacres and aſſaſſinations was equally monſtrous 


and incredible. He even aſſerted, that 200, o00 Papiſts in England were ready to 


take arms. The priſoners proved by ſixteen witneſſes from St. Omer's, ſtudents 


. them young men of family, that Oates was in t 


t ' ſeminary, at the 
time when he ſwore that he was in London: But as they were Catholics and diſ- 
ciples of the jeſuits, their teſtimony, b both with the judges and the jury, was totally 


diſregarded. Even the reception, which they met with in court, was full of out- 


rage and mockery. One of them ſaying, that Oates Pe continued at St. Omer's, 
if he could believe his ſenſes: © 2 Papiſts,” ſaid the chief juſtice, are 


taught not to believe your ſenſes.”? It muſt be confeſſed, that Oates; in oppo- | 


fition to the ſtudents of St. Omer's, ford means to bring evidence of his having 


been at that time in London: But this evidence, tho? it had, at the time, the ap- 


pearance of ſome ſolidity, was afterwards diſcovered, when Oates himſelf was tried 
for perjury, to be altogether deceitful. In order farther to diſcredit that witneſs, 
the jeſuits proved by undoubted teſtimony, that he had perjured himſelf in father 


Treland's trial, whom they ſhowed to have been in Staffordſhire at the very time 


And of * 


when Oates ſwore, that he was committing treaſon i in London. But all theſe pleas 
availed them nothing againſt the general prejudices. They received ſentence of 
death ; and were executed, perſiſting to their laſt breath in the moſt ems! ear- 
neſt, and deliberate, tho? diſregarded, proteſtations of their innocence, 
Tux next trial was that of Langhorne, an eminent lawyer, by whom all the con- 

cerns of the jeſuits were managed, Thro' his hands, Oates and Bedloe ſwore, 
all the Papal commilions $ RPO by which * chief offices in e were ſup- 
plied 


died ET nm W wit 3 was given Ek the priſoner, the . Ps *. 
ence expreſſed their ſavage joy by loud acclamations. So high indeed had the "OTE . 
popular rage mounted, that the witneſſes for this unhappy man, in approaching 
the court, were almoſt torne in pieces by the rabble: One in particular was bruiſed | 
to ſuch a degree, as to put his life in danger. And another, a woman, declared, 
chat, unleſs the court could afford her protection, { ſhe durſt not give evidence: 
But as the judges could go no farther than promiſe to punifh ſuch as ſhould | Wee 
her, the priſoner himſelf had the humanity to wave. her teſtimony<_ - 


So far the informers had proceeded with ſucceſs : Thei 5 IS 1 . 8 a 


1 accuſation v Wa 
Fee to a ſentence of . The firſt check, which they received, $3500 iron. 
| the trial of Sir George Wakeman, the Queen 8 phyſician, whom they- accuſed oß an acquitted: 
intention to poiſon the King. It was a ftrong circumſtance in favor of Wakeman, OT JOy- 
that Oates, in his firſt information before the council, had accuſed him only upon 
2 and when aſked by the chancellor, whether he had any thing farther to 
charge him with, he added; God. forbid I ſhould: ſay any thing againſt Sir 
| « © George: : For I know nothing more againſt him.“ On the trial he gave poſi 
tive evidence of the priſoner's guilt. There were many other circumſtances, 
which favored, Wakeman : But what chiefly contributed to his acquittal was the 
-. connexion. of his cauſe. with that of the Queen, whom NO-ONE, even during the 
© highe ft prejudices « of the times, could ſincerely believe guilty. The great impor- 
tance of the trial made men 8 themſelves, and recall that good ſenſe and hu 
manity, which ſeemed during | ſome time to have deſerted the nation. The chief juſ- 
tice himſelf, who had hitherto favored the witneſſes, exaggerated the plot, and 
4 railed againſt the priſoners, was obſerved to be conſſderabiy mollified, and to. give 
a favorable charge to the jury... Oates and Bedloe had the aſſurance to attack him 
do his face, and even to accuſe him of partiality before the council. The whole 
party who had formerly much extolled his conduct, made. him the great object of 
N their reſentment. , Wakeman 8 acquittal was indeed a ſenſible mortification to the 
| furious proſecutors. of the plot, and fixed an indelible ſtain upon the witneſſes. But 
1 Wakeman, after be recovered his liberty, finding himſelf expoſed to ſuch invete- 
L rate enmity, and being threatened 1 with farther proſecutions, thought. it: prudent to 
retire beyond fea: And his flight was interpreted as a proof of & hs 5 Ae . 
vere ſtill reſolyed to petſiſt in the belief of the conſpiracy. 


Tax great diſcontents i in England, and the refractory diſpoſition of 155 Pali. State of a” 
ment excited the. hopes of the Scotch covenanters, and gave them ſome prof] peſt of fairs in Scot- 
a end to thoſe grievous oppreſſions, under Which, they had ſo. long abored. IE land. 
Was ſuſpectedd to have been the policy of I. auderdale and his affaciates to puh als 
vnhappy men to e mm 20 them i into o rebellion, with a a view 8 Tea 


ie rok. 
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«Adi would df upon it. But . e 
d hitherto forborne all acts of hoſtility 3 and tha 
1 of of ts TO incident at laſt ha 


f< 
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ap conſidered as an apoſtate from their principles, and whom they 
to be an unrelenting perſecutor of all thoſe who diſſented from the eſtabl ſhed 

- worſhip. He had an officer under him, one Carmichael, no leſs zealous than himſelf 
againſt all conventicles, anc Who by his violent proſecutions had rendered himſelf 
extremely ye to the fanatics. A company of theſe had wen, ie on 
a d ne: drews with an incection, if not of 1 him, Alt 


heir rb Without farther deli eration, they fel upon him; — him 
from his coach; tore him from the arms of his Uaugliter, who HP ofed with 
cries and tears; and piercing him with redoubled ere left b ur dead 5 5 dhe 
ſpot, at d immediately diſperſed themſelves. F 33 
T Is atrocious action ſerved the miniftr 70 eſe. 
cution againſt the fanatics, on whom, without Aſtinion, They 1 laid the Fatt + of 
thoſe furious aſſaſſins. It is indeed certain, that the murder of Sharpe had excited 


an univerſal joy among the covenanters, and that their blind zeal had often led 


them, in their books and ſermons, to Praiſe and recommend the affaſfination 'of 
their enemies, whom they conſidered as the enemies of all true piety and godli- 
neſs. The ſtories of Jael and Siſera, of Ehud and Eglon, reſounded from every 
pulpit. The officers, quartered in the weft, received more ſtrict orders to find out 
and diſperſe all conventicles ; and for that reaſon the covenanters, \inſtead of mect- 
ing in ſmall bodies, were obliged to celebrate their worthip i in numerous affemblies, 
10 85 and to bring arms for their ſecurity. At Rutherglen, à ſmall borough Hear Glaſ- 
N gow, they openly ſet forth a declaration againſt prelacy, and in the 7 8 place 
burned ſeveral acts of Parliament and acts of council, which had eſtabliſhed 22 
lacy, and prohibited all conventicles. For this inſult on government, they pur- 
poſely choſe the 29th of May, the anniverſary of the reſtoration; An rudy 

 extinginthoe? the bonfires, which had been kindled Tor: that 1 8 N | 
* Capra IN 


Ys Wodrow's kiſtory o the ae. of the corel of LI, 5 I, p. 28. 
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Pas covenanters were "much cable again Stutße, tas piiniate; gs whom 


* 
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cer, attacked a great conventicle gen 1 and was repulſed with the loſs 
f dat they were unwarily involved in ſuh 


deep guilt, were engaged re x to ſcelt from their valor and fortune alone 


of thirty men. The covenan 
for that indemnity, which the ſeverity of the government left them no hopes ofever 


being able otherwiſe to obtain. They puſhed on to Glaſgow, ig configs te- 


pulſed, they afterwards made themſelves matters of that town ; 


eſtabliſhed clergy 3 and iflued ptoclamations, where ey dc, 5 e fought 
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chat ſome great men in combination with the popular leaders in England, had ſe- 
rei ities Na OR : 


_ cretly inſtigated the covenanters to proceed to ſuch en 
ſame effects as had forty years een from the d diſorders in 8c 
King likewiſe, apprehenſive of like conſequences, immediately & 
mouth with a ſmall body eee He bees the Sco 

regt S of Hare levied from W . ell-aff count 


them but over the brid \ ee a | ſimall 1 was able to defend againſt the 
King's forces. They ſhowed great judgment in the choice oe their poſt 3 but diſ- 
covered neither judgment nor valor in any other ſtep of their conduct. No nobi- 


lity and few gentry had Joined them : The miniſters were in reality the com- 


there ene 5 — 


manders; and the whole army never exceeded 8000 men. Monmouth attacked 22d of Jane; 


the bridge; and the body of inſurgents who defended it, maintained their poſt, as 
long as their ammunition laſted. When they ſent for more, they received or- 


- ders to abandon their ground, and retire backwards. This imprudent meaſure 
ruined the army of the covenanters. Monmouth paſſed the bridge without oppo- 
ſition, and drew up in order, oppoſite to the enemy. His cannon. alone put 


them to War About 700, fell in "The Perſuit: For properly ſpeaking there was 
prifoners ; | and were treated by Mon- 


mouth wich n fh, wich * had never experienced in their own coun- 


trymen. Such of them as would promiſe to trveipeaceab. 
ment were diſmiſſed. About three hundred, who were ſo obſtinate as to refuſe 


this eaſy condition, were ſhipped for Barbadoes ; but unfortunately periſhed in the 
Verge. Two of their deny were want Monmouth was. s of a en di. 
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© Ig diſpoſition ; and beſides, ai 
ed to intruſt the affairs of that kingdom into his hands. He had married * 
Scotch lady, heireſs to one of the moſt onſic eb families, and allied to all 
the chief nobility. And Lauderdale, as he was now declining in his parts, and 
was much decayed in his memory, b an to loſe with the King that influence, 
which he had maintained during ſo many years; notwithſtanding all the efforts 
df his 90 enemies both in Scotland and England, and notwithſtanding the 
8, of which he had been guilty. | Even at 
"om he retained ſo 1 a ras as to 
which the King, either of himſelf or by Monmouth's ſuggeſtion, had formed 

| regard to Scotland. An act of indemnity was granted; but the miniſter 
took care, that it ſhould rather afford protection to himſelf. and his aſſociates, 
to the unhappy covenanters. And tho orders were given to connive 
dbeeeen conventicles, he found means, under a variety of pre- 
: texts, to elude the 
he was the chief perſon, who by his council haſtened the expeditious march 
of the forces and the prompt orders to Monmouth; and thereby diſappoint- 
eftations of the malecontents, who, refleting on the diſpoſitions 
bad entertained g great. hopes from the progress 


Ly 


tion. It muſt be ee however to his praiſe, that 


Tory. — 4 new- parliament. 
 Exclyfion-bill,- — - Arguments for and againſt t. 
n-bill IO x: — Trial of Stafford. His execution. . 10 
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HE King, finding that the whole nation concurred at firſt in the belief 
and proſecution of the popiſh plot, had found it abſolutely requiſite for 
his own ſafety to pretend, in all public ſpeeches and tranſactions, an entire belief 


and acquieſcence in that famous abſurdity, and by this axzifice he had eluded the 
6 doit 


my 


2 2 2 8 . . 
* TO ot „ 


. violent and ir rent people. Wben Une time dressed Chap. 1 
1 I well as the execution of the ene conſpirators, had ſomewhat moderated tlie ba” 
_ genera fury, he was now enabled to form à conſiderable party, d= to DER * . 
| rereſts of the crown, and determined to oppoſe the pretenſions of the male 5 
1 all mixt governments, ſuch: as that of England, the alk of the n nation | will 
always incline to preſerve the entire frame of the conſtitution; but, according to 
the various prejudices, intereſts, and diſpoſitions of men, ſome 'wi ever r attach | 
themſelves with more paſſion to the regal, others to t he popular n ie go- ' 
vernment. Tho' the King, after his re had. endeavorec : 
diſtinction of parties, and had choſen his miniſters from among all denon : 
no ſooner had he loſt his popularity, and expoſed himſelf to general jealouſy, than he i 
found it requiſite to court the old cavalier party, and to promiſe them full com- [; 
| penſation for that neglect, of which they had hitherto complained. The preſent i 
emergence made it ſtill more requiſite for him to apply for their by hk 3” 5 0 5 | 
there were many circumſtances, which determined them, at this time, to fly 5 g 0 
aſſiſtance of the crown, and to the protection of the royal fam ix „„ 5 ; | 
A yanrTY ſtrongly attached to monarchy will naturally 1* jealous of the right of be 3 a . 
. ſucceſſion, by which alone, they believe, ſtability to be preſerved in the government, 
and a barrier fixed to the encroachments of popular aſſemblies. The project, open- BY 
ly embraced for excluding the Duke, appeared to that party a dangerous innova- 5 | 
tion: And the deſign, ſecretly projected, of advancing Monmouth, made them ap- „„ 
prehenſive, leſt the inconveniences of a diſputed ſucceſſion ſhould be propagated to | 
all poſterity. While the jealous lovers of liberty maintained, that a King, whoſe 
title depended on the Parliament, would naturally be more regardful r 
and humors of the people; the paſſionate admirers of monarchy conſidered this de- e 
pendance as a degradation of kingly government, and a great ſtep towards the efta- 
 bliſhment of a commonwealth in England. ——— | 
Bur tho' the union of the political Royaliſts os great edlen 5 foe 
to the crown, Charles derived no leſs ſupport from the confetierath, which he had, 
at this time, the addreſs to form with the church of England. He repreſented to 
them the great number of Preſbyterians and other ſectaries, who had entered 
into the popular party; the encouragement and favor which they met with; the 
loudneſs of their cries with regard to popery and arbitrary power. And he made 
the eſtabliſhed clergy and their adherents apprehend, that the old ſcheme for the 
abolition of prelacy as well as monarchy was again revived, and that the ſame mi- 
ſeries and oppreſſions threatened them, to which, during rr civil wars and ufur- Si 51» 
Parions, they had 10 long been . | | . Es 
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third place to examine, The following are the only inſtances, which 1 find cited to confirm that ac- 


. after they (the Spaniards) had uſed him ſo ill, they would ſuffer him to depart, which was one of 


Tur memory und ef thele diſinal times united many indiffere 
"WV Oben, 3 left the zeal for liberty ſhould engraft 
+ kindle a civil war in the kingdom. 


d reaſon to iure the — of all the pretenſions and. violences, 
are in the it commations, | The one period appeared an exact 


| liſcern ing judges could perceive, both in the 
s and genius of if he Princ material difference z by means 


was enabl 3 EY laſt T7 mich the et peak of ber, 0 1 
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than from party zeal, in thoſe who propagated, and even in thoſe who adopted 
it. The ſpirit of eackufiaa dad occaſioned ſo much miſchief, and had been ſo 
ſucceßsſullx exploded, that it was not poſſible, by any artifice; again to revive and 
fupport it. Cant had been ridiculed; hypocriſy detected; the pretenſions to a 
more thorow reformation, and to more perfect purity, had become ſuſpicious; and 
nntead of denominating themſelves the gadly party, the appellation affected at the 
beginning of the civil wars, the preſent patriots were contented to call themſelves 
the good and the honeft party *: A ſure e, that . N 12 ao 
be ſo furious, nor their pretenſions ſo exorbitant. „„ 5 
Tun King too, the? he wanted the 1 integrity and ſtrict „ of his D SP 
ther + was l in 7 more 9 manner, and mare hepa addreſs. 


"om 


: 4 


8 — * p. 335. . „„ 
| + The imputation of — on > Canin I. like many 3 is very y difficult to . : 


and it may not here be improper, tho' it lies not within our preſent ſubject, to ſay ſomewhat with re- 
5 1 ſhall firſt remark, that this imputation ſeems to be of a latter growth than his own age; 
and that even his enemies, tho they loaded him with many calumnies, did not inſiſt on this accuſa- 
tion. Ludlow, I think, is almoſt the only Parliamentarian, who imputes that crime to him; and how 
paſſionate a writer he is, muſt be obvious to every one. Neither Clarendon nor, any other of the roy- 
_ alifts ever juſtify him from inſincerity; as not ſappoſing that he had ever been accuſed of it. In the 
ſecond place, his deportment and character in common life was very free from that vice: He was re- 
ſerved, diſtant, ſtately; cold in his addref, plain in his diſcourſe, inflexible in his principles; wide. 
of the careſſing, infinuating manners of his ſon ; or the profeſſing, talkative humor of his father, The 
imputation of inſincerity muſt be grounded on ſome of his public actions, which we are therefore in the 


cuſation- (I.) His vouching Buckingham's narrative of the tranſactions in Spain. But it is evident 
that Charles himſelf was deceived : why otherwiſe did he quarrel with Spain? The following is a paſ- 
ſage of a letter from lord Kenſington, ambaſſador in France, to the duke of Buckingham, Cabbala, 
p. 318.“ But his highneſs (the Prince) had obſerved as great a weakneſs and folly as that, in that 


« the firſt 2 he uttered after he came into the . But did he we. ſo ? faid the Queen (of 
| | : = France.) | 


- Pls ) le m i will ire 7 


© mdreplied, Tudors 1 hear ke ede wed i; So he was, anſwered I, but not in his ent 


« for that was as ſplendid as that country could afford it; but in their frivolous delays a 8201 


4 reaſonable conditions which they propounded and preſſed, upon the advantay 
« princely perſon.” (z.) Biſhop Burnet, in his Hiſtory of the Houſe of Hamilton, p. 154. has pre- 
ſerved a letter of the King's to the Scotch biſhops, in which he defires them not to be preſent at the 
Parliament, wh 

| King, we do hereby aſſure you, that it ſhall be ſtill one of our chiefeſt ſtudies how to rectify and 

|  «« eſtabliſh the government of that church aright, and to repair your loſſes, which we deſired you to be 


e moſt confident of.” And in another place, ; You may reſt ſecure, that tho* perhaps we may give 
<« way for the preſent to that which will be prejudicial both to the church and our own government; 
« yet we ſhall not leave thinking in time how to remedy both.“ But does the King fay, that he 
will arbitrarily revoke his conceſſions? Does not candor require us rather to ſuppoſe, that he hoped his : 


a K 


0 ty would ſo far recover as to enable him to obtain the national conſent to re-eſtabliſh epi 
pacy, which he believed fo material a part of religion as well as government? It is not eaſy | 
to think how he could expect to effectuate this pu 5 e 


5 is by. conſent of Parliament. (z.) There is a paſſage in lard Clarendon; where it kn, ee : 
King aſſented the more eaſily to the bill, which excluded the biſhops from the Houſe of Peers; be. 


Pr he thought, that that law, being enacted by force, could not be valid.” But the King 
reaſoned right in that conclafion. Three fourths of the Houſe of Peers wer 
| the violence of the populace.: Twelve biſhops were unjuſtly thrown into the Tower by the Commons: 


z Great numbers of the Commons themſelves were kept away. by fear or violence: The King himſelf was : FP 


1 ; forced- to leave London, If all this be not force, there is no ſuch thing. But this ſcruple of the King” 4 


the leaſt appearance of violence, as did indeed all the bills paſſed during the firſt year, except _—_ 
attainder, which could not be recalled. The Parliament, therefore, even if they had known the | 
| ſentiments in this particular, could have no Juſt ergy of jealouſy. (4.) The pes: $ letter in- 
tercepted at Naſeby, has been the ſource of much clamo We have ſpoke of it already, vol. i 
Perhaps, it had been better had the King avoided that refinement ; yet nothing is more uſual in all 
public traniac 
= of Anjou the title of King of Spain : Yet at that very time, King William was ts hes forming 


alliances to dethrone him: and ſoon afterwards he refuſed him that title, and infiſted (as he had rea- 


ſon). that he had not acknowledged his right. Vet King William juſtly pat very 8 
Prince; and this tranſaction is not regarded as any objection to his character. I may 3 that 8 


when he inſerted his proteſtation in the council- books before his council, ſurely thought he had reaſon. 


to juſtify his. conduct. There were too many men of honor in that company to avow a palpable. 
cheat. (5:) The denying his commiſſion to Glamorgan i 
| But that he gave no ſuch commiſſion is, I think, fufficiently apparent. See vol. i. p. 412. All Dr. 


Birch's volume contains no argument to the contrary, except ſome paſſages from the nuncio Rinuc- 1 


eins Memoirs. But the nuncio knew nothing of the matter, farther than he was informed by Gla- 
morgan. His character likewiſe, both for judgment and morals," is ſo bad, that his word can very 
little be depended on. And the ſtrange conduQ, which he followed, required as an apology, that it 
ſhould be believed, that che King had really made thoſe conceflions to the Catholics. (6.) There is 
another of the King's intercepted letters to the LE commonly mentioned; E where, 1 is $ pretended, 


ng... ER ; 


Vol. II. ah, 8 LES: 0 * 


0 TA N She file : 


i they had of his 


re they would be forced to ratify the abolition of their own order : For, adds the 


at that time baniſhed by 


: duly the biſhops” bill and that againſt prefling. The other conſtitutional laws had-paſſed without 


Rions. After the death of Charles II. of en King William's ambaſſadors gave he 


is another inſtance which has been cited, 
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T 17% of boors. His ee were -lauſible, þ his « whole ee engaging 
„„ he won upon the hearts, even ile he loſt the good opinion of his ſ ubjects, and 
„ often ballanced their judgment of things by their r inclination +, In his pub- 

e lie conduct like wiſe, tho he had ſometimes embraced meaſures dangerous to the 
5 liberty and religion of his people, he had never been found to perſeyere o obſtinately 
. mm them, but had always returned into that path, which their united opinion ſeemed 


to point out to him. And upon the whole, it ſeemed to many, cruel and even 
| iniquitous, to remark too rigerouſiy the failings of a prince, who diſcovered ſo much 
pro in correcting þ his TIN Ws ſo Kage A, in ee on 1 com- 
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b wh re bobs King, pee lr er l this 
had two or three- fits of a fever, fo violent 
| Lal e of 


Ts HE red affe@tion, 2 Me 4 was 
„„ time. He fell fick at Windſor; and 
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feared, would. * ed. to extremities, and immediately. kindle a civil war in the 
Either ntire ſucceſs, or entire failure, or even the ballance and 

. onteſt of s, ſeemed all of them events equally fatal. The King's chief 
State of the c e Eller, Halifax, and Sunderland, who ſtood on very bad 
| terms with Shafteſbury and the popular party, adviſed him to ſend ſecretly for the 
Duke, that, i in W ve ay ſiniſter ACC 5 that Prince _ be _—_ to aſſert 


2d of Septem- Duke FE he found his brother out of danger; ; and j it was agreed to conceal 
ber. | : 3 journey, however, was attended with 
y important conſe Ws ces. He prevailed on the 32 to diſgrace Monmouth, 
ns; £5 5 5 i i ea Ee oe cu - whoſe 


N 


raiſing and the aeg Cane But thc 1 FRY” on no manner of foundation, 
as we have obſerved i in vol. i. p. 439. Ina word, the Parliament, after the commencement of their 
_ violences, and ftill more, after beginning the civil war, had reaſon for their ſeruples and jealouſies, 
founded on the very nature of their ſituation, and on the general propenſity of the human mind; 
not on any fault of the King's character; who was candid, fincere, opright; 3 as much almoſt = any 

man, whom we meet with "+... een 

I muſt here take the opportunity to cored: a negligence or raſh expreſſion, which I have been "91 

of in the firſt volume. In p. 156. 1. 29. inſtead of theſe words, . But he was too apt, in imitation | 
| doof his father, to conſider theſe promiſes as temporary expedients, - which, after the diſſolution of the 
. „ aww - Parliament, he was not any farther to regard.” read, But he was too apt, in imitation of his 
father, to imagine, that the Parliament, when they failed of ſupplying. his neceſſities, had, on 

8 cheir part, freed him from the obligation of a ftrit performance. 


7 Diſſertation on Parties, letter yu, || Vol i. p. 342. 
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ls whoſe TY were now 1 an to depr VI. 
the army; and to ſend him beyond ſea, He himſelf returned to Bruſſels ; but * 7 . 
made a very ſhort ſtay in t hat 
under pretext (till of quieting the 

| with a purpoſe of ſecuring that kingdom in his intereſts. | TH os. 


Duke, they ſoon found; that they had not obt 
the LONG Wu * made uſe of their ſer 


5 e his bo 000 ks and his PC The King; who changed miniſters as well | 


| * to the vengeance of the Parliament, when it ſhould be aſſembled. 


the kingdom, as well as devoid of ambition, men believed, that not 
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3 1 Chap, 


t place. He obtained leave to retire to Scotland. 1% 
apprehenſions of ee nation ; but by a 


Tao? Eſſex and Halifax had concurred in the reſoluti tion of - i * over the : 


ed his confidence, and that even 
ce eregard for their perſons. 
etired to his country- ſeat: Temple, 


ged parties, withdrew almoſt : 


vice, had n of 
gnec the Dealer. . | 


great ee beſtowed: at this time his chief confidence « on 00 
and Godolphin. ceedec Eſſer in n the treaſury. * 


ſtill a « mighty influence over 1 e . * the appre-- - 
bigotted principles and arbitrary character weighed with al 
The King therefore reſolved to prorogue the Parlia- 


- nt. char he might Wy wh ther time would allay thoſe humors, which, by 


ad in vain attempted to mollify. In this meaſure le 

,ncurrence of his e gp He knew, that thoſe popular 8 : 
ie had admitted, would zealouſly oppoſe a reſolution, which di. 
* prong oh z and that the ropes would not dare to expoſe them- „ EE 


ons obliged him to take this ſtep entirely of himſelf; and he only de- 


i his reſolution in council. It is remarkable, that, tho' the King had made 


profeſſion never to embrace any meaſure without advice of his council, he had 
often broke that reſolution, and had been neceſſitated in affairs of the greateſt 
conſequence, to control their opinion. Many of them in diſguſt threw up about this 
time; particularly lord Ruſſel, the moſt popular man in the nation, as well from 
the mildneſs and integrity of his manners, as from his zealous attachment to the 


religion and liberties of his country. Tho? carried into ſome extremes, his inten- 


tions were ever eſteemed upright; and being heir to the moſt opulent fortune i in 


laſt neceſſity could ever engage him to embrace any deſperate meaſures. Shaf 

bury, who was, in moſt particulars, of an oppoſite character, was removed by 

the King from the office of TOPS of the councll z and the earl of Radn 
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plot. 


- lity, and every neceſſitous villain was ſo much ineited 


[> Ir was the favor nd countenance of t zament, which had . 
raged the rumor of plots; but the nation had got ſo much 1 into chat v vein of 0 
the ſucceſs of Oates : 
Bedloe, that even du ring the vacation the people were not allowed to remain in 
quits. There, was one! angerfield, a fellow who had been 
han Dorted, whipped, ect ur d for el 
awed © «felons, convicted. of falſe coining, and e: expoſed to all the p 

1 e ſhameful enormities. : The eres _ 


a perm of « 
of p affair. it is 8 


that Dangerfield, under pretext of betraying the — 
had been coun Catholics. of conditic 
mitted to the Duke? s preſence and the King's. And 
ve popiſh plots, he had obtained acceſs. to Shafteſ ury 
E Which ſide he intended to cheat is uncertain; or bet 
| d boch: But he — 2 | 
clamor ee = pop as W Cop rt, by way of re aliation, "had 
Preſbyterians with the guilt of i 
; by the prevalence and an of 55 mean ws i 
8 "Ov of the mot i innocent artifices, praiſed b D 3 1en at this time, was the 
vember. additional ceremony, pomp, and expence, with which a pope· burning was cele- 
brated in London: This ſpectacle ſerved. to entertain, and amuſe, and - an 
; the populace. The duke of Monmouth kkewiſe came over without leave, 
25 made a triumpha proceſſion thro' many parts of the kingdom, extremely * < 
and admired by the people. All theſe arts ſeemed requiſite to ſupport the general 
; E Nee the long interval of Parliament. Great endeavors were alſo 
1 ing's conſent for the meeting of that aſſembly, . Seyenteen 
„ a petition to that purpoſe. Many of the corporations imitated this 
example. Notwithſtanding ſeveral marks of diſpleaſure, and even a menacing pro- 
clamation, from the King, petitions came from all parts, earneſtly inſiſting on a 
ſeſſion of Parliament. The danger of Popery, the terrors of the plot, were never 
forgot in any of theſe addreſſes, _ - 5 - 
| : — N „ Tunvurrvoous 
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rib ng to him any” 
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. N | 
al pri put. to death, for no other crime | 
orders in the Nomiſf church. It is fiogular, that | 
o_ playing at tennis, W when t ie warrant for his immediate 
> him: : He 4 ; tb would rn Ho out his fer firſt, 
ee! lrtle refſource 3 in 2 ; 9 | 
He had ſent for the Duke from Scotlafid,, + 
um to return, when the time of aſſembling. | 
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__ 21 of Octo- 
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nate the King. 5 


1 — 2 gs, 
vares howe 
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afteſbury ee Bs t 


ſure: He ſhowed to all his followers 
| braced, never to admit of any. ace 1 e e or 1 fa the Duke. 44 
ſuch daring conduct he aſſured them, that he was fully determined not to deſert 
their cauſe, and he engaged them to a like d voted perſeverance in all the 
which he ſhould ſuggeſt to them. 

As the Kingdom was regularly and 
was not difficult for the to know, that the majority of 
ite to the Court: But t wk might leave no 
expedi e unhappy differences among his ſub 
jekts, he Ee at laſt, Sor x a very long interval, to aſſemble the Parliament. In 
his ſpeech, he told them, that the ſeveral prorogations, which he had made, had 
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unite eth6inſives — in the ſame views and 'P arpoſes 
that nothing on his part ſhould be wanting to ſuch a ſalut⸗ 
ſucceſſion be preſerved in its due and legal courſe, lie 
expedients for the ſecurity of the proteſtant religion: I 
tion of the popiſh plot and the puniſhment of the 
| ſafety both of King and kingdom: And after ret neceflity 
ok providing for the ſafety a Far ngiers; ie proceeded in theſe. words : » M0 Bur whats 
which I value above all the treaſure in and which I am ſure will giv: 
«© meg eee, ſtrength and reputation both at home and abroad than any tres 
«ca is, a perfect union among ourſelves. Nothing but this can reſtore the 
* kingdom to that ſtrength. and vigor which it ſeems to have loſt, and Taiſe us 
*4 to that ue n We hath fvaliy 7 e All 2 1 


W Ane ſhould _ 10 — 


4 underſtandings among Cc ourſelves to that degree as would render o 


unſafe to truſt to, it will not be wondered at, if our e ſhould begin » 
s may be fatal to us. Let us ther 


* rake nen reſolutions, and 
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. had any nbc are L Ik any: fuck do happen, the world will foe, —_—. |! 
4 it was no fault of mine: For I have done all that it was poſſible for me to do, „„ 
* to keep you in peace, while 1 hve, and to leave you ſo, mi I die. But fron 


« ſo great prudence and ſo good aff „ can fear ann of this 


+ kind; but do rely upon you all chat 858 wil * 2 . 1 to UE 
this Parliament to a good and happy W 
All theſe mollifying expreſſions had no influence with that n Voip 


Ay which they took, betrayed that zeal, with which they were animated. Tu violence of 


7 ' voted, that it was the undoubted right of the ſubject to perithe on the King for the: 1 


calling and ſitting of Parliament. Not contented with this deciſion, which ſeems 


very juſtifiable in a mixt Monarchy, they fell with the utmoſt violence on all thoſe 


ab borrers, who, in their addreſſes to the Crown, had expreſſed their diſapprobation 


of thoſe petitions. They reflected not, that it was as lawful for one party of men? „ 


as for another, to expreſs their ſentiments of public affairs, and that the beſt eſtab- „ 7 
nc uſed, and even the cxerciſe of 8 ” 


liſhed right, in particular circumſt 5 may be FEY 
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hey ex xpelled. Sir Thomas 


| Wichens,| "They appo e bees m A 
had b gale © of a hike crime: 2 — wn were en. had wee! Paſton, 
Sir Robert t Malverer, Sir leton, Taylor and Turner. They addreſſed the 
urge Jefferies, recorder of London, for his activity in the ſame 
8 1 and | xl 5 atened him into a reſignation of his office, in 1 he was 
ſucceeded by Sir George I aw. a great leader of the popular party. They voted 


ent againſt North, chief Juſtice of the common pleas, 2 drawing 
the proclamation againſt tumultuous petitions : But upon examination found the pro- 


lamation ſo cautiouſly worded, that i it afforded them no handle againſt him. A 
petition had been preſented to the King from Taunton. How dare you deliver 
<<. me ſuch a paper,” ſaid the King to the perſon who preſented it. Sir, re- 
plied he, my name is Daxe.** For this ſaucy reply, but under other pretexts, 
he had been tried, and fined, and committed to priſon. The Commons now ad- 
dreling gh King for his liberty and for the remittance of his fine. Baan n 
1 d authors of ſeditious libels they took under their protection. 
Grey numbers of the Abhorrers, from all parts of England, were ſeizec by: or- 
Aer of the ebe e and committed to cuſtody. The liberty of the ſubject, 


which had been ſo carefully guarded by the great charter, and by the late law of 


s, Was N day violated by their arbitrary and capricious deciſions. 

> chief jealouſy, tis true, of the Engliſh conſtitution is naturally and juſtly 
duected againſt the Crown; nor indeed have the Commons any other way of ſe- 
curing their privileges but by committments, which, as they cannot beforehand be 
exactly determined by law, muſt always appear in ſome degree arbitrary. Senſible 


of theſe reaſons, the people had hitherto, without murmuring, ſeen this diſcretion- 


ary power exerciſed by the Houſe : But as it was now carried to extremes, and was 
| abuſed to ferve the purpoſes of a faction, great complaints were heard from all 
quarters. At laſt, the vigor and courage of one Stowel of Exeter, an Abhorrer, put 
an end to the practice. He refuſed to obey the ſerjeant at arms, ſtood upon his 
defence, and ſaid that he knew of no law, by which they pretend 


I be Houſe, finding it equally dangerous to proceed or to recede, got olf by an 
Evaſion: They inſerted in their votes, that Wome! was mipdiipaſes, and that a 42 
dime was allowed him for his recovery. 


Bur the chief violence of the Houſe or ee HEY in all their 1" 


tions with regard to the plot, which they proſecuted with the fame zeal and the 


fame credulity as their predeceſſors. They rene ved the former vote, which af- 
firmed the reality of the horrid popiſh plot; and in order the more to terrify the 


people, they even aſſerted, that, n the d Kovery, the plot ſtill ſub- 
| ____ ſiſted, 


7 


ing, that N was no popiſh, but there was a preſbyterian 


$,'and-on whoſe teſtimony they much dep 
fever at Briſtol, had ſent for chief juſtice North, © 
” copy hich: with regard to the Duke and the Queen, and deſired North to apply 
to the 


| ſuch a teſtimony could be eſteemed the affirmation of a dying man, as if his gon; 
feſſion of perjury in ſome inſtances could aſſure his veracity in the reſt, and. as if 


: 1 | 


Tur Commons even endeavore d, by their. countenance 1 „ to , purge 
ff the extreme infamy, with which Dangerfield was loaded, and to reſtore him to 
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bert i 3 had. "7M 74 
Pt — e net ors death of. delle. whom they called, A | material „ 
:onfi irmed all his 2 e 8 
Fs Ling for ſome 1 money to relieve him in his neceſſities. 3 few days after . ; 
ma Dc wed and the whole party triumphed extremely 1 in this incident : As if 8 


erſc verance Fs one profligate could Ge ng 8 n of; Ss, RR me Gt 8 


a cap ws of being a witneſs. The whole tribe of informers, they applauded and . . 


warded : v e x ee Dugdale, Smith, la Faria, appeared before them ; . 
or abſurd, met with a favorable reception: 


C he King was apple to on e for wenn | pardons: Their narratives 


, ion, Which aroſe from the approbat ion of the Houſe. 
ended far the 80 conſiderable 1 preferment, which 
| | etc rmined reſolution to believe, inf 


| i . 
palpable falbood hou be mai tai 
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a 2 cen ſo juſtly . — people, of the Duke of Yorke, and 


the reſolution, embr⸗ 


ed by witneſſes, it may juſtly 
tter de was ever eee _ kid Ay 


up r. | 65s ade ie of 6 5 1 Ks were 


ed. by heir leaders, of excluding him from the throne, geddes 


Shafteſbury and many « conſiderable men of the party had rendered themſelves to- bill. 


eable with him, and could find their ſafety” no way but in his ruin. 


* 


tally irrecone 


Monmoutb's friends hoped, that the excluſion of that Prince would make way for 


their patron. The reſentment againſt the Duke's apoſtacy, the love of liberty, 
the zeal for religion, the attachment to faction; all theſe motives incited the coun- 
try party. And above all, what ſupported the reſolution of adhering to the ex- 
cluſion, and rejecting all expedients offered, was the hope artificially encouraged, 


that the King would at laſt be obliged. to. yield. to their demand. His revenues 


29 * 


were extremely burdened; and even if free, could ſcarce ſuffice for the neceſſary 
charges of government, much leſs for that pleaſure and expence, to which he was 
0 Rrongly inclined. They: he had withdrawn. his countenance from Monmouth, he 
"Mt II. = 2 TT, : . Was 


3 en his Parliament to his | corp ke Lois onto win; kb Caffe torr 


5 for bringing mn an excluſſon- bill, and a eee . nte 
This bill differed i in nothing from the former, but i <a 


i * ended by Sir William Jones, who had now reſigned his office of The bill ge- 
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Lealine Jenkins, ſecretary of ſtate, Sir Fol Erneley, chancellor we the excl 


ever deen found to perfil obftin 
his beloved miſtreſs, che durchefs of Porth 
5 lucrative views, or the hopes of t 
to unite herſelf with the poput: & olld'« a eto res bidet ak ot Fon 
5 prognoſtic of their ſucceſs. Sühdertad. ſecretary 68 K an 10 linked his 
: tereſt with. that of the dutcheſs, had concurred in the fare wealote... | 1 : 
Bur beſides friendſhip to his brother and a regard t. . 
Ah were many ſtrong reaſons, which bad 3 
oppoſing the excluſion. All the royaliſts 2 
party by which alone Monarchy was ſupported; ' A A ee 
inviolable; and if abandoned by che 3 in ſo capital an article, i it was t 
feared, that they would, in their turn, deſert his ca e e ee 
the pretenſions and uſurpations « of the ed. 
Whigs, as they were called, if 
republic, were at leaſt affected with 2 violer 
equally to be dreaded, that, be 
ſucceſs, they would, if they prevaile d i 
to reduce the prerogative within very 
promiſes were in vain emplo d af 
be prevailed with to deſert his fri 


mies. And having voluntarily made uch! im Yortant ce 


and over again, ſuch ſtrong limitations, he was pleaſed to find them rejecte de 
, of the Commons; 5 and French _ er the bine of oppoſition hac 


8 in \Iefs aw a "= 1 5 che commencement of the ſeſfion, a INE was made 


ſtill an encreaſe of zeal in the Commons: : The "bill was to be red to the Kore 

twice a year in all the churches of the e kingdom, 7 nd every 

the Duke's title, was rendered incapable of pardon but by act of Patlurnent,, 
IAE debates were carried on with great violence on both ſides. The bil was 


neral, by lord Ruſſel, by Sir Tracts Whiihing6uy Sir am Cunt el, Sir. Willam 
' Pulteney, by colonel Titus, Treby, "Ha gut 


br; 7 
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5 if hick 13 a 
er unu oa which receives che excluſion. 


3 de on! irution, fo far Mom 2 this abſolute power, ſeems r 


: more parts of the ſtate concur in any legiſlative deciſion, and the more free th 
voice; the leſs likelihood is there that any oppoſition- will be made to thoſe m 
fares, which receive the final ſanction of their authority. In 

e power is lodged in King,” Lords, and Commons; which compre 
ond of the community: And there is no pretext for exempting any e circum! 


. of governt 
diction. Even —_ declarations have, in 


juri 
| liamentary autho : Inſtances have occurred alice it has bee 


tho? prudential reaſons may juſtly be alleged, why ſuch innova Ty 
be artempred' but on extraordinary occaſions, the power an right are 12 ever 
veſted in the community. But if any occaſion can be deemed extraordinary, if 
1 
| 95 — has renounced the religion of the ſtate, and has zealouſſy embrat 
faith, totally hoſtile and um A prince of that communlon can 
put truſt in a people, 0 rejudiced againſt him: The pee 
fident of ſuch a prince. Foreign 


and deſtructive alliances will | em to the 
ction of his throne: Perpetual jealouſy, oppoſition, 
infurre@tions wy be a 5 by t the other as the? dle t { 
8 „„ . cal p nciples, rhe 1 ſet i in opnoſiti on to paſſions, 
have often nal eee on mank ind in genera 

they become ſymbols of faction, and urls vs ey diſtinctions 


ing men to the gre 
milder diſpoſition of the King 34 
diſturbed che tenor of go ? aged the nation into meaſures 
W deſtruct ive of their en Wenn efts and Fe of their domeſtic repoſe | 
and tranquillity? The more the abſurdity and ineredibility of the. popiſh * 


are inſiſted on, the ſtronger reaſon it affords for the excluſion of the Duke; fince 


the univerſal belief of it diſcovers the extreme antipathy of the nation to his == 
ever bringing them to N peaceably E 
under the dorffinion of ſuch a Sovereign. The prince, finding himſelf in ſo pe- 

| rilous 


ligion, at and the utter: impoſſibility of 


ES 


ce to it, and to give it greater influence over the people. The Ee 


Ingland, the legiſ- 
rehend every 
nent, not even the ſucceſſion of eee, tom fo full and deciſive 4 
this ee enen been ue e 


mergence can require uhoſual expedients, it 1 is the preſent, when the heir to 


muſt be wen tb. dif= 


faction, even 
-curities for their liberty 


„ ſtill leſs on princes 3 70 when 
one of- the ſtrongeſt e in W Ne a vba and are then: capable of . 


M4 
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. ch VI. ous à ſituation; muſt ſeek ſecurity by deſperate remedies, and 
„ mw - ol ene of a nation, 7 who had i erred ſuch ho tile diſpoſitions towards him- 
„ * folf and towards every thing which he deems the moſt ſacred. 1. is, in vain to 
0 os . propoſe limitations and expedients. Whatever ſhare of authority. is left i in the 
„ Does ara will be employed ak fruition of. the nation; and even the 
additional reſtraints, by diſcovering the public diffidence and averſion, will ſerve 
him as incitements to put himſelf in a condition entirely abſolute and independant. 
And as the laws of England ſtill make reſiſtance treaſon, and neither do nor can 
admit of any poſitive exceptions ; what folly to leave the kingdom in ſo perilous 
and abſurd a ſituation; where the greateſt virtue will be <p to the moſt ſe- 
vere proſeription, and ee the laws can only be ſaved by :xped lients, which theſe 
" laws have declared the higheſt crime and enormity ?. . 
: FF Trunx court party reaſoned in an oppoſite manner. An hey, they — 
. " embily: abſolute and uncontroleable is a mere chimera, and is no where to be found 
5 mn any human inſtitutions. All government is founded on opinion and a ſenſe of 
a duty; and wherever the ſupreme magiſtrate, by any law or poſitive preſcription, | 
ſhocks an opinion regarded as fundamental, and eftabliſhed with equal firmneſs as 
his own authority, he ſubverts the principle, by which he himſelf i is eſtabliſhed, 
and can no longer hope 1 dience, In Europæan monarchies, the right of 
— is juſtly eſteemed a fundamental; and even tho' the whole legiſlature be 
veſted in a ſingle perſon, it nk never be permitted him, by an edict, to diſin- 
" +» herit his lawful heir, : and call a ſtranger or more. diſtant relation to the Throne. 
On „ Abuſes in other parts of government are capable of redreſs, from more diſpaſſion- 
- ate enquiry or better information of the Sovereign, and till then ought patiently to 
be endured : But violations of the right of ſucceſſion - draw ſuch terrible conſe- 
quences after them as are not to be paralleled by any other grievance or inconve- 
nience. Vainly is it pleaded; that England is a mixt Monarchy, and that a law, 
framed by King, Lords, and Commons, is enacted by the concurrence of every 
part of the ſtate: It is plain, that there remains a very powerful party, who may 
indeed be out · voted, but who never will eſteem a law, ſubverſive of hereditary 
right, to be any way valid or obligatory. Limitations, ſuch as are propoſed by 
the King, give no ſhock to the ee » Which, in many particulars, is already 
limited; and they may be ſo calculated as to ſerve every purpoſe, which is ſought 
for by an excluſion. If the antient barriers- againſt regal authority have been 
able, during ſo many ages, to remain impregnable ; how much more, thoſe addi- 
tional ones, which, by depriving the Monarch of power, tend ſo far to their 
own ſecurity? The very fame jealouſy too of religion, which has engaged the 
people to lay theſe reſtraints upon the ſucceſſor, will leſſen extremely the number 
44 8 | e bebe eie of 


never be 5 No Müh We can ur the oblic i in all [roſie events J * „ 
the bill of excluſion itſelf, however accurately framed, leaves room for very. ob- 
vious and very natural ſuppoſitions, to which it pretends not to provide any remedy. 
Should the Duke have a ſon, after the King's death; muſt that ſon, without any 
default of his own, forfeit his title? Or muſt the princeſs of Orange deſcend from 
the Throne, in order to give place to the lawful ſucceſſor? But were all theſe rea- 
ſonings falſe, it ſtill remains to be conſidered, that in public deliberations we ſeck 
not the Pn it rebel dene in Welt, but: the beſt of: mach as are practic 

are of the may indie: 77 Bur he is eee to e any f extiemiry * 25 
ther than allow the right of ſucceſſion to be invaded. Let us beware of that factious 
violence, which leads us to demand more than will be granted; leſt we loſe the ad- 
vantage of thoſe beneficial conceſſions, and leave the nation, on the King's Ane, 
at the mercy of a zealous er IG "0 ne ee e. Na, he imagin 
he has already met with. + - 

Ix the Houſe of cba the Weg "A thi excluſionifts eee ths 3 
convincing ; ; and the bill paſſed by a great majority. It was in'the Houſe of Peers 
that the King expected to oppoſe it with ſucceſs. The court party was there { 
prevalent, that it was carried any by a majority of two to pay ſo much reſpect to 
the bill as even to commit it. When it came to be debated; the conteſt was very 15th of No- 
violent. Shafteſbury, Sunderland, and Eſſex argued for it : Halifax chiefly. con- nber. 
ducted the debate againſt it, and diſplayed an extent of capacity and a force of elo- 
gquence, which had never been ſurpaſſed in that aſſembiy. Hle was animated, as well 

by the greatneſs of the occaſion, as by a rivalſhip to his uncle Shafteſbury ; - whom, 

during that day's debate, he ſeemed, in the judgment of all, to have totally eclipſed. 

The King was preſent during the whole debate, which was prolonged till eleven 
at night. The bill was thrown out by a conſiderable majority. All the biſhops, Excluſion bill 
except three, voted againſt it. Beſides the influence of the Court over them; rejected. 
the church of England, they imagined or pretended, was in much greater danger 
from the prevalence of Preſbyterianiſm than of Popery, which, tho favored by 

the Duke and even EN wa wy? was A Gas TR to the genius 9 the 
nation. 2 

Tux ander alſovered ck in humor: upon his r T 5 
kante blade voted an addreſs for the removal of Halifax from the King's councils 
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eſs 99s im rey a rewonſtrance, enen 
1 hat famous remonſtrance, „Which uſhered in the civil wars. 
5 Al de abuſes 8 Wer ene from the beginning almoſt of the reign, are inſiſted 
_—_ e Dutch war, the alliance with France, | the © profogations and ations of 
d to th 18 eee 0 Wi fr | pla a inſinuatee nds e ee King . 
1 1 along, lain under the influence-of that e and as in a rae Thy . 5 
cConſpirator againſt een nme 1 150 his pe i 75 ety. 2+, 


Tur Commons, 


ir vehement — — . ev | 
| pirit, either of credulity or injuſtice, 
nt of the Catholic lords in the Tower 
was revived ; and as tl Stafford, from his age, infirmities, and narrow 
x capacity, Was cſteemed che leaſt epa of dans, hi mh wb it n en f 
chene ils uy 5 | The chancel lor, now created dear of wagten. was 
appointed Lord. bigh. en for, cond doing this trial. „ 1 
Tun were three witneſſes produced againſt the ebony: 8 8 Dugdate 
- Trial of Sta. and 1 Turberville. " Oates e ws he "x F enwic, the ee deliver to Stafford a 
ford. : gned by de Oliva, general of the Jeſuirs, cor | eee paymaſter to 
„ W ich was to be levied for the; abduing of E n For this ridi- 

culous impoſtui n its credit with the Ce Dugdale gave 
teſtimony, ike the priſoner, at Tixal, a ſeat of lord Afton's, s, bad endeavored to 

engage him in the deſign of murdering the King; and had promiſe him, beſides 

the youre of being ſainted by the church, a reward of '500 pounds for that ſer- 

vice. Turberville affirmed, that the priſoner, in his own houſe at Paris, had 

e Him a like propoſal. To offer money for murdering a King, without lay- 


Zoth of No- 
vember. 


* 


ing down any ſcheme, by which the aſſaſſin may enſure ſome probability or 

ö poſſibility of eſcape, is ſo incredible in itſelf, and may fo eaſily be maintained by 
any proſtitute evidence, that an accuſation of that nature, not accompanied with 
circumſtances, ought very little to be attended to by any court of judicature, But 
notwithſtanding the ſmall hold, which the witneſſes afforded, the priſoner was 
8 in _ ED material es to diſcredit their n It was ſworn 

by 
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and quartering : he bur 
1s weakneſs, by his 
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Was doomed to ſuffer. 5 


the French arm ed that ſer vice, 2 — now. fined. ; in 
abandoned by all bis relations, and expoſed to great pov 
| of his gentleman: and his page, that Turberville had never, either at 


raiſed, was the only excl mation, ery he ut= 
high ſteward told him, that the Peers would intercede with tl 

the-more cruel and ignominious parts of the ſentence, hanging, 
into tears: But he told the Lords, th 
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a eh called befors the Houſe of Peers, diſcovered many ſchemes. 


_ 29th of De- 
cember. 


and execu- _ 


tion. 2 


© way for Stafford's eſcape, gave this ſingula 
that the ſheriffs do execute William late vi oun 


than that lord Ruſſel, notwithſtanding the virt 10 


Ix the interval be 


0 Midas ani 
2 e e ene their credulity, entertain. 


the ſole treaſon, of which he had ever been guilty. r 


| honor. 


J Ix i is enn chat As. 3 as is. uſual in. ſuch. caſes, had. 1 
to Stafford the hanging and quartering, the two ſheriffs, Bethel and Corniſh, in- 
dulging their own republican humor, and com plying with the prevalent ſpirit of 
their party, ever jealous of Monarchy, ſtarted/a doubt with regard to the King's 
power of exerciſing even this ſmall degree of lenit "IE Since he cannot pardon 
the whole,” ſaid they, how can he have power to remit part of the ſentence 
They propoſed the doubt to b 1 houſes: The Peers pronounced it ſuperfluous; 


and even the Commons, eee leſt a queſtion of this nature might make 
r anſwer. This Houſe is content, 


t Stafford by ſevering his head 
from his body-only.” Nothing can be a. ſtronger proof of the fury of the times, 
and humanity of his ORs ad 
nded in the Houſe this barbarous ſcruple of the ſheriffs. . 
wirt the ſentence and execution, many efforts were . to 
Ip reſolution of the infirm and aged priſoner, and to bring him to ſome 
n of that treaſon, for which he was now condemned. It was even rumored, 
men, who, no doubt,” had ſecretly, 
ſome ah" with regard to the po- 
eſſed great triumph on this occaſion. But Stafford, when 
„Which had been 
ics. at leaſt a mi- 


laid by himſelf and xthers for procuring a eee Catholic 
tigation of the penal laws, enacted againſt them: we Io: rote 


| STarrorD now prepared himſelf for death with chat ae which ec 


his birth and ſtation, and which was the natural reſult of the innocence and integrity, 
which, during the courſe of a long life, he had ever maintained: His mind ſeemed 


even to collect new force from the violence and oppreſſion, under which he labored. 
When going to execution, he called for a cloak to defend him againſt the rigor of 

the ſeaſon. Perhaps, faid he, I may ſhake with cold; but, I truſt in God, not 
« for fear,” On the ſcaffold, he continued, with re-iterated and earneſt aſſeverations, 
to make proteſtations of his innocence : All his fervor was exerciſed on that point : 


When he mentioned the witneſſes, whoſe perjuries had bereaved him of life, his 


expreſſions were full of mildneſs and of charity. He ſolemnly diſavowed all thoſe 


} immoral principles, which over. zealous Proteſtants had aſcribed without diſtinction 
to the church of Rome: And he hoped, he ſaid, that the time was now ap- 


proaching, when the preſent deluſion would be diſſipated; and when the force of 
truth, tho? late, would engage the whole world to ) make Lo arg to his in 1 
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each feature, and motion, and accent of this aged noble. Their profound filence a 
was only interrupted by ſighs and groans : With difficulty they found ſpeech to 
aſſent to thoſe proteſtations of innocence, which he frequently repeated: We 
« believe you, my lord! God bleſs you, my lord!“ Theſe expreſſions with a 
faultering accent flowed from them. The executioner himſelf was touched with 
ſympathy. Twice he lifted" up the ax, with an intent to ſtrike the fatal blow ; 
and as often felt his reſolution to fail him. 2.3 deep ſigh was heard to accompany 
his laſt effort, which laid Stafford for ever at reſt. The whole ſpectators ſeemed 
to feel the blow. And when the head was held up to them with the uſual cry, Thisis 
the head of a traitor, no clamor of aſſent was uttered. Pity, remorſe, and aſtoniſh- 
ment had taken poſſeſſion of every heart, and diſplayed- itſelf in every countenance.” 
Tus is the laſt blood which was ſhed on account of the popiſh plot: An inci- 
tank. which, for the credit of the nation, it were better to bury i in eternal oblivion ;' 
but which ic is neceſſary to perpetuate, us well to maintain the truth of -hiſtory, 
as to warn, if poſſible, their poſterity and all mankind: never again to fall into ſo 
ſhameful and FA Weaning a deluſion. - D 1 VV 2 0 ; 
Tux execution of Stafford gratified the ae port 60 0 t e countr n p pa 
contributed nothing to their power and ſecurity: On the contrar' f 5 
com amileration,. it tended ſtill farther to encreaſe that diſbelief of gk whole _ N 
began now to prevail. The. Commons, therefore, not to loſe the preſent 
bende reſolved to make both friends and enemies ſenſible of their authority. 5 
They paſſed a bill for eaſing Na Proteſtant Diſſenters, and for repealing, the perſe= 
-uting. ſtatute of the thirty- fifth of Elizabeth: This laudable bill was likewiſe car- . 
ried thro' the Houſe of Peers. The chief juſtice was very obnoxious for diſ- 
miſſing the grand jury in an irregular manner, and thereby preventing that bold 
_ meaſure of Shafteſbury. and his friends, who had preſented the Duke as a Recuſant. 
For this crime the Commons ſent up an impeachment againſt. him; as alſo- 
againſt Jones and Weſton, two of the judges, who, in ſome ſpeeches. from the 
bench, had gone ſo far as to give to anf of * ark Reformers the cenvroination: 


of Fanatics, _ 
TE King, in A 1 ues bill, had 8 himſelf 33 behind 5 


che authority of the Houſe of Peers; and the Commons had been deprived of all 
pretext to attack the Sovereign himſelf, under color of attacking his miniſters and 

cCouncellors. In proſecution however of the ſcheme, which he had formed, of 
throwing the blame on them in caſe of any rupture, he made. them a new 
ſpeech. After warning them, that a neglect of this opportunity would never be 
retrieved, be added theſe words: did promiſe you the fulleſt ſatisfaction, 


# 
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now e into tears, at the fight of that tender fortitude, which E ſhone forth in 1880. H. 
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agai alt d ien pra opoſed 4 by this King, 
duced t 100 conſiderable an inr Inovation. in the government, and 
d the pc the Monarch. But conſidering the preſent 
bn ene umd tek leaders, we may fairly preſume, that this 
have — Encigh wick a em, and that their diſguſt againſt the 
ler ew wat to dimi qu than ſupport” regal authority. 
ed, frot ing's urgent neceſſities, and his/uſual facility; that 
olly Into their hands and that thus, without waiting 
immediately render themſelves abſolute 

Ae 2 * The Commons, OP ICON ee ny on 
"_- 2 very lar y' ng nature: 225 (Ine + us ren en He: | - "which h ad been. 1 0 
of judge during A ah rd to dee the — of's money: — | 

_ conſent of Parliament to be high — A fourth to order an aſſociation for the 
ſafety of his Majeſty's perſon, for defence of the proteſtant inn for the preſer- 
vation of the proteſtant ſubjects againſt all invaſions and oppoſition whatſoever, 
and for preventing the Duke of Vorke or any Papiſt from \ ſucceeding | to the 
Crown. The memory of the covenant was too recent for men to overlook the 
conſequences of ſuch an aſſociation: And che King, who was particularly conver- 
ſant in Davila, could not b F recolle orable ett * to for- 
1 this domeſtic experience. +" WMD my 
Tux Commons alſo paſſed many votes, which, _ 72 had. not he: aurhotiry a 
1 laws, ſerved however to diſcover the temper and diſpoſition of the Houle. 
They voted, that whoever had adviſed his Majeſty to refuſe the excluſion bill 
were promoters of popery and enemies to the King and kingdom. In another 

vote, they named the marqueſs of Worceſter, the earls of Clarendon, Feverſham, 
and Halifax, Laurence Hyde, and Edward Seymour as thoſe dangerous enemies, 
and they requeſted his Majeſty to remove them from his perſon and councils for. 
ever: They voted, that, till the excluſion bill was paſſed, they could not, con- 
ſiſtent with the truſt repoſed in them, grant the King any manner of ſupply. And 
leſt he — be — — any ces — to ſupport the 8 
5 and 


er 5 ee e lend, by way. of advanc 

branches of the King's revenue, ariſing . 0 

1 bould be judged a hinderer of n * | DAS 0 
ſame in Parliament. „ eee 16 

Nn King might preſume, hs he 
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e Peers, who had rejeta ed | the . bill, 
. and _ ies Aa han 


and as their e 18 Ned only i to keep faction alive, ures 90 6 DErPE 
general ferment of the nation, he came ſec olution of hem. 
They got intelligence about a quarter of an e Peſche the black rod came to che 
door. Not to loſe ſuch precious time, they paſſed in a very tumultuous manner Diſſolution 
ſome very extraordinary reſolutions. They voted, that whoſoever adviſed his Ma- of the Parlia- 
: SE RED : ment, 
jeſty to prorogue this Parliament to ar ths other ae >ofe than in or 

of excluſion, was te of the King, | 
dom of England; a promoter of the F ench intereſt and a penſioner e 1 
That thanks be > city of L ndon fore chivie manifeſt loyalty i for their 2 i. 
care and vigilance i in the preſervation-of the King and of the proteſtant religion- 85 

bat it is the opinion of this Houſe, that wm ee Was ON he 
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party as if the bin had been \ rejbcted, : Lids t 
and timidity in the King, that ſalutary act was 1 the pr ud 1 
Had often of himſelf attempted, and ſometimes by irregular means, to give wa . 
gence to Nonconformiſts: But beſides, that he had uſually: expected to con = 
hend the Catholics in this liberty, the preſent refractory diſpoſition of the Sect 
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5 likely as at «preſent 3 Jand it was a high time e loo he King i to difldlve- a Mien. 7 
Which ſeemed to have entertained 
moned chere Tho he obſer 


be his former project, of trying every m 
ju Als to h 


fen their former beha 71 4, in endeavoring to diſc | ver the depth of the 2 


- has ruin wank adn: impending over the Monmouth with fifteen Peers 


» the 4d and the duke of Monme uth, the 


uch c dangerous projects. Soon after, he ſum- 
ed, chat he country party had eſtabliſhed their in- 
trongly inallehs! electing burroughs, that he could not hope for any diſpo- | 
dle in the new Parliament, this e expedient was ſtill a proſecution 
iethod, m might form an accom- 

modation with the Commons: And if all failed; he hoped, that he iH ware 3 
people, at leaſt t to his party, a final breach with them. 

I had at been much regreted by the Royalits during the civil wars, hin 
ub Long Parliament had been aſſembled at Weſtminſter, and had thereby received 
force and encouragement from the neig panics of a potent and factious city, 
which had zealouſly embraced their party. Tho“ the King was now poſſeſſed of 
guards, which, in ſome meaſure, e the populace; he was determined til]. 
farther to obviate all inconvenience, and he ſummoned the new Parliament to meet 
at Oxford. The city of London ſhowed how juſt a judgement he had formed of 


cir diſpoſition. | Beſides. re- electing the ſame members, they voted thanks to 


tereſt ſo ſtroi 
ſition more favor: 


and to exclude the L D of. Yorke, the principal cauſe of 


m—_ a Petition: againſt: aſſembling Se amar at Oxford, where the 
two Houſes, they ſaid, © could not be in ſafety; but would be eaſily expoſed 
* to the ſwords of the. een and their adherents, of whom too many had crept 
4 into his Majeſty's g ee b which ſtruck ſo evidently at 
the King himſelf, were e not calct lated to perſwade him, but to inflame the people. 


T uE Excluſioniſts might have 08 658. both from the King s diſſolution of the 


laſt Parliament, and from his ſummoning the preſent to meet at Oxford, that he 


vas determined to maintain his declared reſolution of rejecting their favorite bill: 
ut they ſtill flattered themſelves, that his urgent neceſſities would influence his eaſy 
temper, and finally gain them the aſcendant. The leaders came to Parliament, at= 


tend ed: not v4: Oh with their irene Jy but with numerous:bands of their followers and | 


#.- 


ar were followed by great multitudes, 
is 7. in which were woven theſe words, No Popery ! No Slavery The 
1 hoe: his 82 51 4 muſtered : His pry 111 8 endeaxored to make 

8 2 . 1 4 N . , 3 a ſhow 


£5 2 HIS "ub 
„%% roar yr 


5 — ah: * * he M$ a 


WE PI or cer tient; a6 hs uae 1 
appearance of a tumultuous Poliſh u Tier, on a 3 Engliſh — 


"Taz King, who had hitherto employed the moſt gracious expreſſions to all kis -1tof March- 


Parliaments, particularly the two laſt, thought proper to addreſs himſelf to the pre- 
fent in a more authoritative | manner. ; "Uſe complained of the ynwarrantable pro- 
ceedings of the former Houſe of Commons ; and ſaid, that, as he would never uſe 
arbitrary government himſelf, neither would he ever ſuffer it in others. | By calling 
however this Parliament ſo ſoon, he had ſufficiently ſhown, that no paſt wregulari- | 
ties could inſpire him with a prejudice againſt hoſe aſſemblies. He now afforded 
them, he added, another opportunity of providing, for the public ſafety ; ; and to all 


ent 
ford. 


the world had given one evidence moe, that on his part he had not negledted the 


duty incumbent on him. TO PT Og 


Tux Commons were not 5 with = ae air ago” a King” s ſpeech, 
. They conſiſted almoſt entirely of the ſame members; they choſe the ſame ſpeaker ; 
and they inſtantly fell into the ſame meaſures, the impeachment of Danby, > che ve 
peal of the perſecuting ſtatute of Elizabeth, the enquiry. into the popiſh plot, and 
the bill of excluſion. So violent were they on this laſt article, that no expedient, 
however plauſible, could ſo much as be hearkened to. Ernely, one of the King's 
© miniſters, propoſed, that the Duke ſhould be baniſhed, during life, five hundred 
miles from England, and that on the King's deceaſe the next heir ſhould be conſti- 
tuted regent with regal power: Yet even this expedient, which left the Duke only the 
bare title of King, could not, tho? ſeconded hy Sir Thomas Lyttleton and Sir Tho- 
mas Mompeſſon, obtain the attention of the Houſe. The paſt diſappointments of 
the country party, and the oppoſition made by the court, had only rendered them 
more united, more haughty, and more determined. No other method * their 
own, of excluding the Duke, could give them any ſatisfaction. . 


Turn was one F itz-harris; an Iriſh Catholic; who. had Fay FAIRER himGlf i ino Fitz-Rarris's 
the dutcheſs of Portſmouth's acquaintance, and had been. very buſy in conveying to yo. 


her intelligence of any libel wrote by the country party, or of any deſigns enter 
tained againſt her or againſt the court. For ſervices of this kind, and perhaps too, 
from a regard to his father, Sir Edward Fitz-harris, who had been an eminent roy- 
 alift, he had received from the King a preſent of 250 pounds. This man met with 

one Everard, a Scotchman, a ſpy of the excluſioniſts, and an informer of the popiſh 

plot; and he propoſed to him to write a libel againſt the King, the Duke, and the 
whole adminiſtration. What Fitz -harris's intentions were cannot well be aſcer- 
mined: It is probable, as he afterwards aſſerted, that he meant to carry this libel 
10. his. patron, the dutcheſs, and to make a merit of the diſcovery. : Everard, who, 
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t "_ av ebe e. keceived b tl em, th 


he — a diſc 


| dy peace, is 4 him, that the Catholics reſolved to d 
engaged the Queen in that deſign; that the envoy of Modena offered him 10, 000 


M azarine, wl 53 
would, with a little Phial, execute chat deſign; that upon the King's death the ar- 


e 
oY wa in 2 for rec 


<0 22 ſo material a defect, 


n is T IT . Y 0 * - 64 : E A P BY 
ther e who was 200 on his fide to have a e merit of a 


doh u en his patrons, reſolved to betray his friend: He poſted Sir William 
: W Alle i a noted juſtice of peace, an and two p per ſons more behind the hangings, and 


ITS gon them 2 opp ni 9 9 and kearing the whole tranſaction. The libel, 


e Bro its Þ 8 0 ant ad outrageous imaginable ; and ſuch as was fitter to 


tec partly by. him, partly by Everard, Was 


hut than ſerve any party, which ſhould be fo imprudent as to adopt it. Waller 
( I the intelligence to the King, and obtained a warrant for committing Fitz- 


- ans, who happened, at that very. time, to havea copy of the bel in his pocket. 
Finding himſelf now delivered over to the law, he reſolved to pay court to the po- 


pular party, who were alone able to protect him, and by whom he obſerved almoſt 


all trials to be governed and directed. He ſaid, that he had been employed by the 


court to write che libel, 1n order to throw the odium of it on the excluſioniſts : But 
2CCOUr 1 was within the bounds of credibility, he diſgraced by circum- 
derber abſurd and improt obable. The intention Of the miniſ- 5 

about copies to all the heads of the country party; and 

y were to be arreſted, and a conſpiracy to be 
ted to them. That he might merit favor by ſtill more important intelligence, 
verer of the: great p popiſh plot; and he failed not to confirm 
tremei dous circumſtances, inſiſted on by his predeceſſors. He ſaid, that the | 
was entered into with a view of extirpating! the prote : 
and at home ; that father Parry, a jeſuit, on the diſappointmer 
ſtroy the King, and had even 


itcheſs of 
; nteſs of Soiffons, 


Pounds to kill the King, and upon his refuſal the envoy ſaid, that the di 


ho was as expert at poyſoning as her Alter the < 


ders were to come over, and maſſacre the Proteſtants; that money was 
ruits and ſupplies, and there ſhould be no more Parliaments ; 
the Duke was privy to this whole plan, and had even entered into the de- 
G0 e 8 rer which Was | Wards exceed in the mat ner e by : 


ery 7 Se of kak an abt | 

Duke; Ls = ! Oates — 1 Bedloe, in their firſt intelligence, had not 

AVG to ago ſo far, both Dugdale and Dangerfield had afterwards been encouraged 

y. comprehending him in the conſpiracy. The 
8, ee finding that Fitz - harris was alſo willing to ſerve this pur- 
not aſhamed to * 6 and reſolond forthes end to ſave 

him 


by: this exclufionits' 17s 
de proſecuted by an indictmen 
execution, an impeachment was voted by the Co 


$ againſt him, and ſent up 


800 the Lords. That they might ſhow the greater cont 8 of 6 . 


dered, by way of deriſion, that the impeachment ſhould be carried up by ſecretary 


1 who was ſo proyoked by the intended affront, th 


y courts of judicati 


ply. The Lords voted to remit the affair to the ordin 


uy! Fitz-harris. The Commons mai n ained, that the Peers were © oblig ved to receive 
mmons; and this indeed ſeems t > have b been the 


every impeachment from the Con 
faſt inſtance of their refuſal: oy therefore voted, that che Lords, in 
their impeachment, had ang FA e, had violated the conſtitution 
ments. They alſo declared, that v ver inferior cour u 
Fitz-harris, or any one that lay under impeachment, would be £ 

breach of privilege. Great heats were likely to enſue ; and as > founc 

| likelihood of any better temper in the Commons, he gladly laid hold of to op- 


portunity, afforded by a quarrel betwixt the two Houſes, and he proceeded to a diſ- 55 
blution of the Parliament. The ſecret was ſo well kept, that the Commons had 8 
no intimation of it, till the black rod came to cheir _—_ and ee amn 8 diſſolved. 


attend the King : at the Houſe of Peers. 8 


Tus vigorous meaſure, tho” it might have hors: 96 80 fa 1 oy aſtoniſh 
ment in the country party, as deprived them of all ſpirit, and reduced them to ab- 


ſolute deſpair. They were ſenſible, tho? too late, that the King had finally taken | 


his reſolution, and was determined to endure any extremity rather than ſubmit t 
thoſe terms, which they had reſolved to ynpoſe upon him. They found, that « 


had patiently waited till affairs ſhould come to full maturity ; and having now en 


BI 


gaged a national party on his ſide, had boldly ſet his enemies at defiance. No Par- 
liaments, they knew, would be ſummoned for ſome years; and 
interval, the Court, tho? perhaps at the head of an inferior pa 


meaſures. | The na on his N was no leſs * oy deſpair might 
th gage 


had 440 did ks: Towers add: had ame ge 4 E 
t at common law. In order to prevent his trial, and 


t heat firſt refuſed obe - 
dience; tho” afterwards, being threatened with commitment, he was induced. to com- 5 


defore whom, as the attorney · general informed them, i it was already determined to | 


uring that long 
ty, yet being poſſeſ- | 
fed of all authority, would have every advantage over a body, diſperſed and diſu- 
nited. Theſe reflections crowded upon every one; and all the excluſioniſts were 
terrified, leſt Charles ſhould ſecond the blow by ſome action more violent, and 


immediately take vengeance on them for their long and obſtinate oppoſition to his : 
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artewpe upon his per. 
away. from C Oxford ; and in an ioſtant, that 


5 ; ES 8 y 


Tu cöft * rm red force fm the diſperlion and aftoniſhmen a 
tagoniſts, and adhered more firmly to the King, w whoſe reſolutions, they now ſaw, 
. Violence of the excluſibniſts was every where 
3 and Even the” reality of the plot, that grear 
y called in N : The clergy. eſpecially 

0 I, parth by | their own fears, 


Itthoſe perils, which they be- 
| the FRET ſt oppoſite to civil li- 
J pag in numerous 0. 


- >  _ the language, Which zeal and oppoſition. to 2 contrary faction may | 
425 2 ſometimes extort from them. Notwithſtanding all theſe profeſſions of dut and 
1 © obedience, he was feſolved, for a long time, not to truſt the people with a new elec- 


© 1 ion, but to depend entirely on his own oeconomy for alleviating thoſe neceſſities, 
4 under which he labored. Great retrenchments were made in the houſhold : Even 
his favorite navy was neglected: 'Tangjers, tho” it had coſt great ſums of money, 

a Vas a few years aſter abandoned and demoliſhed. The mole was entirely deſtroped; 


and the garriſon, being brought over to England, ſerved to augment that ſmall ar- 
* 7 my; which the King relied on, as one ſolid baſis of his authority. It had been hap- 
py for the | had Charles uw his Nee with 8 ba t a; equal 
Tux firſt tep, len by u the Court, was the trial of- F r W Doubts were 
raiſed by the jury with regard to their power, after the concluding vote of the 
Commons: But the judges took upon them to decide the queſtion in the affir- 
. | ative 3 andthe jury were obliged to proceed. The writing the libel was clearly 
proved upon Fitz- harris : The only queſtion was with regard to his intentions. 
He aſſerted, that he was a ſpy of the Court, and had accordingly carried the libel to 
the dutcheſs of Portſmouth; and he was deſirous, that the Jury ſhould, in this 
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tained, that the excluſioniſts had found 
| undertaking, from an intention 
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Dube and ths Catholics; and 
to them. But the Kii 
© fender-an' advan 5 


witneſſes, informers, ſuborners, who 
the! | : finding now that 
old patrons, and offered 
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order to 
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become 

and en m were very . 
ford armed with; ſword and Piſtol during the 
© the foundation of his crime. It was 
3 into to ſeize the Fang perſon, 
d make die? conceſſions demanded of 
eos oppolition to the Court 3 and it'was 


not 3 that the jury dined. them rejected the bil 
Les oner was therefore ſent to Oxford, where the treaſon w. to have been 
| e Nu a courtier, was ſheriff of the inhabi- 


d to the court party. A jury was named, 
were men of credit and character, 
ſuch was the factious rage, which prevailed, that little juſtice could be expected 
the priſoner, Same. Papers, containing, hints ae OI | for Ni Cn! were 


ſo many toils, oppr 
courage, capaci 
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eſt ta ſhaw ſayarto the old Royaliſts and io 
extremely revered by. that whole 
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act of ſettlemer 
. corporate 
moſt timorous P 


compliance with 
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there is ſome reaſon n to! 
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1 ne] it had — framed by Sha teſbury, or ſo much as approved 
* him : And as projects of an aſſociation had been propoſed in Parliament, - it was 
NINO We to be Ne of ſome plan, which it might 
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a ſcheme of oppreſ effion, was, FEY in- 
inſt: eſs obnoxious than 


3 HE x carl of Argyle, | een we 
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ty. and his attachment to 


« has | was, given "To 2 exp the convention 900 
it ſhould be ratified by the King. By his reſpe DE 
Fe he made ME yen accepuble to Cl 
e royal cauſe, could not tengage ie to 7 it. Under Middleton he 
8 and infeſt the r er ee and it was not till 


j 4 0 alt tis paler es > was. entert ained 45 the ommonwealth and Ws Y 
teftor, that a pretext was ſoon after fallen upon to commit him to priſon; and hi 


confinement was rigorouſly continued till the re Es 
ſeryices, had remitted to him his father's forfeiture, and cre 1 


gyle; and when a moſt unjuf ſentence was paſſed upon him by the Scotch, 
ment, Charles had anew remitted it. In the fubloquent pa Parts 
be haved himſelf dutifully; and tho? he ſeemed not diſpo go 
tte Court, he always appeared, even in his oppoſition, a man of mild ai 50! | 
aceable deportment. F555 ga OE * ; f 7 6 OY. 


3M 


for the pro- 
y inſiſting 


ament never intended to impoſe contra- 


with itſelf, and the prote 
I mean not to bind up f f 
and endeavoring any 


| tant religion and 
« my loyalty: And this I un of my oath. * The Duke, as Was 
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FO | e 4 eg rook the laſt 0 offence Te” 5 „ 
5 . was 9 to fi er 1 in . 4 And it was impoſſible t 
that a capital offence had been committed, ae occaſi =. „ 
Gs ſo much as for afrownor reprimand = 5 5 V LE EL. | 
_  ArGYLE was much ſurprized, a few e to find that a warrant was iſſued -. oa 
| fas committing him to priſon ; that he was indicted 28 high . eating „ vn 
making and. perjury; and that from theſe | innocent words an accuſation Re 
_ trated, by which he was to forfeit honors, life, and for tune. It is needleſs t o . „ 
_ enter into- particulars, where the iniquity of the whole is ſo 25 arent. 1 „ 
ſword of juſlice was diſplayed, even her ſemblance was not put ons and the form . 
alone of law were preſerved, 1 in order to ſ inctify, or rather aggravate the oppreſſion, | „„ 
Ol five judges, three ſerupled not to find the guilt of treaſon and 1 : 1 
making to be incurred by the priſoner: A jury of fifteen noblemen gave verdict 
againſt him: And the King, being conſulted, ordered | the ſentence c to be pe. 8 
nounced; but the execution of it to be ſuſpended, till farther a WWWHJ - 7 
Ir was pretended by the Duke and his creatures, that Argyle's lif "re * _—_— .- 
were not in any danger, and that the ſole reaſon for puſhing the trial to ſuch extre- Ee, 
mity int him was in order to make him renounce dome S 3 0 
which gave his family a. dangerous authority m cked t 8 | | 
courſe of public juſtice. . But allowing the e oe; te whe. ju tific 
infamous; and ſuch as were incompatible, not only with a 
government. Argyle had the efore no reaſon to tr to the juſti 
mercy of ſuch enemies: He made his eſcape from x priſon ; ; and, till he hou! 
a ſhip for Holland, he concealed himſelf during ſome time in London. The * 5 
King heard of his lurking place, but would not allow him to be arreſted ?. "All 
ſtzce parts however of his ſentence, ſo far as the: government had 3 were . 
 gorouſly, executed; his. eſtate confiſcated, his arms reverſed and TS % _ ©. 
IT would ſeem,” that the g genuine p paſſion for liberty was at this time ey. OSS. og” 
extinguiſhed. in Scotland: There was only preſerved a ſpirit of mutiny and ſedi- in S To 
tion; foſtered by a miſtaken zeal for reli gion. - Catneron and Cargil, two furious © 5 
preachers, went a ſtep beyond all their brethren: 8 They publickh excommunicated 8 9 
the King for his tyranny and his breach of the covenant, and renounced all allegi- s 
ance to him, Cameron was Killed by the troops in an action at Airs-Moſs: oY * e 
gil was taken and hanged; Many of their followers were tried and convicted. 5 
Their lives were offered them if they would ſay Co ſave the King: W 
would 717 agree to pray for his 8 This obſtinacy was much inſiſted =_— *.*- i. 
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rr the rigors of yo 3 But, if duely ns it SY 
d reaſon for a contrary inference. .. Such unhappy deluſion is an object ra- 
ther of com miſeration than of anger: And it is almoſt impoſſible, that men could 
bare been carried to lach a * of ae 3 we e by a a long 8e train * 
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| e Ki " was maſter in Pepin, "and no Tonger e faded the & chor TY the 
country party, he Neun the Duke to pay him a viſit; and was ſoon after pre- 
1 on to allow of his return to England, and of his bearing a part in the admi- 
niſtration. The Duke went to Scotland in Es bring up his family, and ſettle 
the government of that country; and he choſe to take his paſſage by ſea. The 
thi ſtruck « on a fand-bank and was Toft : The Dr ke eſcaped in the long boat; 5 and 
ns pretended, that, while many Perſons « of rank and quality were drowned, and 


among the reſt, Hyde, his brother in law, he was very careful to fave ſeveral of his 


BE 


dogs and prieſts: For theſe two ſpecies of favorites are coupled together by ſome 
_ writers. It has likewiſe been a 


rted, that the boat might fafely have held more 
perſons, _ and that ſome who ſwam to it were thruſt off, and even their hands cut in 
order to diſengage them. But every action of every e eminent perſon, during this 
period, is ſo lyable to be miſinterpreted and miſrepreſented, by faction, that we 


__- to be very cautious of paſſing our Judgement on too fight an evi : 
W remarkable, that the ſallors on board the ſhip, tho® they felt themſelves finkin; g. 8 


Hd faw inevitable death before their eyes, yet. as ſoon as they obſerved the _ 
be in ſafety, gave a loud ſhout, in teſtimony of their joy and ſatisfaction. 
"Tax Duke, during his abode in Scotland had behaved with great GY te to- 
ts the gentry and nobility 3 and by his courtly demeanor had much won upon : 
their affections: But his treatment of the enthuſiaſts was ſtill ſomewhat rigorous ; | 
and in many inſtances he appeared to be a man of a ſevere, if not an unrelenting 
temper. It is even aſſerted, that he uſually aſſiſted with his preſence at the torture 
of criminals, and looked on with tranquillity, as if he were conſidering ſome cu- 
" rious experiment . He left the authority in the hands of the earl of Aberdeen, 
Ne and the earl of Queenſbury, treaſurer : A very arbitrary ſpirit ap- 
peared in their adminiftration. A gentleman of the name of Weir was tried, be- 
cauſe he had kept company with one who had been in the rebellion; tho? that Per- 
ſon had never been marked out by proceſs or proclamation. The inferences upon 
which Weir was condemned (for a proſecution by the government and à condem- 
nation were in 1 Go ſame the 32 bes 2 755 22 11 2g after the following | 
| manner. 


. p. 583. Wodrow, vol. k p. 169: This 4 e better 


mn mentions LING one inſtance, that of 8 Ne which ſeems to Abe been an oer 
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it was to be preſumed, that each individual had likewiſe heard of the grounds of 
ſuſpicion: Every man was bound to declare to the governmen his ſuſpicion againſt 
every may » and to avoid the company of traitors: To fail i in this duty was to par- 
__ _ Licipate in the treaſon : The concluſion on the whole was ; Lou have converſed 
with a rebel, therefore you are yourſelf a rebel. A repriere was with ſome diffi- 
ty pre at for Weir; but it was ſerieuſly determinec 

Treceden Courts of judicature were erected in the ſouthern, and weſtern coun- 
oo, 244 firic inquiſition carried on againſt this new ſpecies of crime. The term 
of three years was preſcribed for the c 


the benefit of this indemnity. The Preſbyterians, alarmed with fuch tyranny, 
from which no man could eſteem himſelf ſafe, began to th 

country; and ſome of their agents were ſent to England, in order to treat with 
= proprietors of Carolina for a ſettlement in that colony. Any condition ſeemed 


pre e to the living in their native country, which, by the prevalenee of perſe- 5 


e, vas become as inſecure to them as a den of robbers. 
ty Ih hunted: in their retreats by ſol- 


que people 8 ee og; in 5 8 own . ſuch as, Will you re- 
= nounce the Cents Do you eſteem the riſing at Bothwel to be rebellion ? 
Vas the killing the archbiſhop of St. Andre: 7's a murder ?” And when the poor 
8 deluded creatures refuſed to anſwer, | capital puniſhment was inflicted on chem 4. 
Even women were brought to the gibbet for this pretended crime. A number of 


nouncing allegiance to Charles Stuart, whom they called, as they, for their Parts, 

had indeed ſome reaſon to eſteem him, a tyrant. This incident afforded the privy 
: council a pretext for a very unuſual kind of oppreſſion. ; Soldiers were diſperſed 
pver the country, and power was given to all commiſſion officers, even the moſt in. 


ferior, to oblige every one whom they met with, to abjure the declaration; and upon 


refuſal, inſtantly, without farther queſtions, to ſhoot the delinquent *. It were end- 


* # TI Y ; 


leſs as well as ſhocking, to enumerate all the inſtances of perſecution, , or in other l 


words, of abſurd tyranny, which at that time prevailed in Scotland. One of che 7 1 


boweyer is ſo ſingular, that I cannot forbear FS it. 
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ed to make uſe of the 


; re 0 ; wance of theſe courts; after which an 
=} indemnity was N Whoever would take.the teſt was inſtantly intitled to 


ink of leaving the 


text of their converſation | 


It was uſual to put enſnaring 


tives, rendered frantic by. oppreſſion, had publiſhed a ſeditious declaration; c 


No. ain. it Was 1 ks 3 in a 1 90 Cup vt. 
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Chap Vil. e women were ſeized *; and the e e was ten ered to ann by 

which they were to abjure the ſeditious declaration above-mentioned. They all 

* _ _ - _ refuſed, and were condemned to a capital puniſhment by drowning. One of 

tem was an elderly 1 woman: The other two were very young; one eighteen years 

| of age, the other only thirteen. Even theſe violent perſecutors were aſhamed to 
put the youngeſt to death: But the other two were conducted to the place of exe- 
cution, and were tied to ſtakes within the ſea-mark at low water : A contrivance, 

- which rendered their death lingering and dreadful. The elderly woman was placed 

D fartheſt 1 in, and by the riſing of the waters was firſt ſufſocated. The younger, 
terrified with the view of her companion's death, partly ſubdued by the en- 

treaty of her friends, was prevailed with to ſay God ſave the King. Immediately 
" ſpectators called out, that ſhe had ſubmitted; and ſhe was looſened from the 

_ / ſtake. | Major Winram, the officer who guarded the execution, again required her 
. to fign the abjurarion ; and upon her refuſal, he rue "we ER 65 to >be wor) 

55 in the water, where ſhe was ſuffocated. | 

Tas ſeverity of theadminiſtration in Scotlandis nt to " aſcribed to 1 5 Duke's £ 

temper, to whom the King had entirely conſigned over the government of that 

country, and who gave fuch attention to affairs as to allow nothing of importance 

to eſcape him. Even the government of England from the ſame cauſe began ſome- 

what to be infected with the ſame ſeverity. The Duke's credit was very great at 

Court. Tho? neither ſo much beloved nor eſteemed as the King, he was more 

z dreaded ; and thence an attendance more exact, as well as a ſubmiſſion more obſe · 

quious, was paid him. The ſaying of Waller was remarked, that Charles, in ſpite 

to the Parliament, who had determined, that the Duke and not öde ys 

8 was reſolved, that he ſhould reign even in „„ mn O'S 

Tux King however, who loved to maintain a ballance in his inet; il 15 

us Halifax, whom he created a marqueſs, and made lord privy ſeal ; tho? ever 
in oppoſition to the Duke. This man, who poſſeſſed the fineſt genius and moſt ex- 

tenſive capacity, of all employed in public affairs during the preſent reign, affected 
a ſpecies of neutrality betwixt the parties, and was eſteemed the head of that ſmall 
body, known by the denomination of Trimmers. This conduct, which is much 

maore natural to men of integrity than of ambition, could not however procufe 
him the former character; and he was always regarded as an intriguer rather than 

a patriot. Sunderland, who had promoted the excluſion- bill, and who had | 

been diſplaced on that account, was again, with the Duke's conſent, brought into 

the adminiſtration. The extreme duplicity, at leaſt variablenefs, of this man's 


conduct thro? the whole courſe of his and made it be e a that it was by the 
King's 


13 


* 


% 
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= King bimfelf uus is obi Ge e 4 dee 6. 


uation for a Ty and always the ſource of much injuſtice and oppreſſion. He 
how obnoxious the diſſenters were to the church; and he reſolved, contrary 
he maxims of toleration, which he had bers re in England, to gra- 


Affen by the perſeeution of his enemies. 


were no- rigorouſly executed; an expedient; which, the King knew, would nei 


ther diminiſh the numbers nor influence of the Nonconformiſts ; 3- an 
therefore to be eſteemed more the reſult of paſſion than. of policy. No perſecurion | 
ſerves the intended purpoſe! but that which amounts td'a total exterinination.  / 

ON HO the King' 8 authority made every day xre n 
ſiderable ot ſtacles, chiefly from the city, which was entirely in the hands of the 
malecontents. The j juries, in particular, named by the ſheriffs, were not likely to 


impartial judges between the Crown and the people, and after the experiments * 


ready made in the caſe of Shafteſbury and that of College, treaſon, it was apprehend- 


ed, might there be committed with impunity. 
important ſervice to the Court than to put affairs upon a different footing. Sir John 


Moor, lord mayor, was gained by ſeer tary Jenkins, and encouraged to inſiſt upon 


the c 
h/ when the time of election came, he drank to North, a Levant merchant, who 


Which is 


There could not therefore be a more 


aſtomary privilege of his office, of naming one of the ſheriffs. According. 


The laws againſt Fe: : 


t advances, it ſtill met mit con. 


be 2 nomina- | 


onof ſheriffs, 


accepted that expenſive office. The country party ſaid, that, being lately returned 


from Turkey, he was, on account of his recent experience, better qualified to ſerve 
the purpoſes of the Court. A poll was opened foe the electi 


two ſheriffs of the former year, refuſed to acknowlege the mayor's” right of nomi- 


nating one ſheriff, but inſiſted that both muſt be elected by the liveries. Papillon 


tion of another ſheriff, 
and here began the conteſt. 'The majority of the common-hall, headed by the 


24th of Fine, . 


and Dubois were the perſons whom the country party agreed to elect: Box was 


pointed out by the courtiers. Books were accordingly opened for the poll; but 


as the mayor would not allow the elections to proceed for two vacancies, the ſhe. - 


riffs and he ſeparated, and each carried on the poll apart. The country party, 


who voted with the ſheriffs for Papillon and Dubois, were much more numerous 


than thoſe who voted with the mayor for Box: But as the mayor inſiſted, that his . 
books were the only legal ones, he declared Box to be duly elected. All difficul- * 


ties however were not ſurmounted. Box, apprehenſive of the conſequences of ſo 
+ dubious an election, fined off; and the mayor found it requilite to proceed to a 


new election. When the matter was propoſed to the common-hall, a loud cry | 
| e 


7 ER 
. — 
* a : 


—_ ſiſted on as the only e Hos as the mayor full 
S maintained, chat B Box alone had been legally choſen; and that it was now requiſite 

to ſupply his place; he opened doks a- and di g the tumolt and confi 
h the an Hp yg elected 3 unknown 


ot 


__ riffs for th Slang þ rg Tre it anti] nec 


5 © them in entering upon their office:.. A: new. ma 
= ; ption, eee en e maintal aintai 
g | been happy; bad the partialities, hitherto objected tojuries, | been CC 
3D f without giving place top: a ite kind: But in the preſent diſtraRed 


W »  hw _ ___ Nate of the nation, an equitable. neutrality was almoſt im to be attained. 
8 our wes * "ie were now named c on Juries, made Juſtice . 


Eo g 151 Was 100 8 phos the elſes of. theſe alterations, were 
5 > ; When it was firſt reported, that the Duke intended to leave Scotland, Pil- 
5 Feington, at that time ſheriff, a very violent man, had broke out i in theſe terms, 
= — „ He has already burned the city, and is he now coming to cut all. our. throats ? = 
— „ For theſe ſcandalous expref | Duke ſued Pilkington; and enormous da- 
. „ | 3, to the amount of re0,000 pounds, , were decreed him. By the law of Eng- 
CL, 5 e land, ratified in the great ter, no fine ought to extend to the total ruin ofa cri- 
mminal. Sir Patience, Ward, formerly mayor, who gave evidence-for Pilkington, 
. for perjury, and condemned to, the pillory: A ſevere ſentence, and. ſuffi- 

= © dient te cf aring in favor of thoſe re proſec 
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in all the corporations of Engla | ane i hereby bee We 
3 ea which the moſt ane and moſt arbitrary Monarchs bad ever yet 
bpbpbpeen able to inflict. Alf the Royaliſts, tho En and even, to a certain de. 
ny gree, lovers of liberty, were yet induced, from enmity to the oppoſite faction, and 
. 5 from the deſire of ſuperiority, to concur in this violent meaſure. A writof quo 


5 | pe ain: | | - . warranto 


; + 


charter, It was p s pretended, that the city bad forfeited all its privileges, and ought. 
the; declared no longer a corporation, by reaſon of two offences, which the court of 
aldermen and common council had committed, After the great fire in 1666, all 
1e mark ets had been rebuilt, and had been fitted up with many conveniencies ; 
and in order to defray theſe expences, the magiſtrates had impoſed 2 a ſmall toll on 
ſuch as brought. any goods to market, In the year 1679, they had addreſſed the 
King againſt the prorogation of Parliament, and had employed the following 
terms. Tour petitioners are greatly ſurprized at the late prorogation, whereby 
& the proſecution of the public juſtice of the kingdom, and the making neceſſary 
4 proviſions for the Preſerr ation of your Majeſty and your proteſtant ſubjects 
ec have received-interruption.”.. Theſe words were pretended ta contain a ſcan- 
ous reflection on the King and his me aſures. The cauſe of the city was 92 . 
ended againſt the attorney and llicitor generals by. Treby. and Pollexfen. 8 
Fuxsx laſt pleaded, that, ſince the foundation of the Monarchy, no. corporat tion 
had ever yet been forfeited, and the thing itſelf implicd.an abſurdity : That a cor- 
oration, as ſuch, was incapable of all crime or. offence, and none was anſwerable 
A any wiquity: but the perſons themſelves, who committed it: That the mem- 
bers, in chooſing magiſtrates, bad n them only with legal powers; and 
where the en had exceeded powers, their acts were void, but could 
4 er in volve the body itfelf! in any ede imputation: 8 That ſuch had ever been 
he practice of Solid: except at'the Reformation, when the monaſteries. were for- 
feited; but this was an extraordinary caſe ; and it was even. thought neceſſary af. 95 
terw⸗ rds to rde che whole by act of Parliament: That corporate bodies, framed 
blic g nd calculated for perpetual duration, ought not to be annihilated 
the tem faults of their members, who might themſelves, without 981 
their manly, þ be queſtioned, for. thi Ceir offences: That even a private eſtate, i 
entailed, could not be forfeited. to the Crown, on account of treaſon, committed 
by the tenant for life z but upon his demiſe went to the next in remainder : That 
nces, objected to the city; far from deſerving ſo ſevere. a puniſhment, were 
even worthy the ſmalleſt reprehenſion: That all corporations were invelted 
with the power of making bye - laws; and the ſmalleſt burrough in England had 


been a allowed to: 1 ve A: of. ae po 


4 


ower farther than London had * LO 


— 
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(lab. vi. voluntarily: þ That it was an res rig it of the ties to petition; Nen, 
That the King himſelf had Gf. 


* had the city in their addreſs abuſed this privilege: N 

ten declared, the Parliament often voted, the nation to be in danger from the po- 

piſh plot; which, it is evident, could not be fully proſecuted but in a parlia- 

mentary manner: That the impeach ment againſt the popiſh lords was certainiy ob- 

ſtructed by the frequent prorogations; as was alſo the enacting of neceſſary laws, 

and providing for the defence of the nation: That the loyalty of the city, no leſs 

than their regard to ſelf-preſervation, might prompt them to frame the petition; 

ſince it was acknowleged, that the King's life was every moment expoſed to the 

moſt imminent danger from the popiſh conſpiracy: That the city had not accuſed 

the King of obſtructing juſtice, much leſs of having any ſuch intention; ſince it 

was allowed, that evil counſellors were alone anſwerable for all the pernicious con- 

ſequences of any meaſure: And that it was unaccountable, that two public deeds, 

which had not, during ſo long a time, ſubjected to any, even the ſmalleſt penalty, 

the perſons guilty of them, ſhould now be puniſhed ſo ogy: TOA 1 cor- 

PRO which always was, and always muſt be innocent. 05 Yes! 

„ evident, that thoſe who would apologize for th Wa en tl 

in this caſe, found their arguments, not on law, but reaſons of ſtate, I 

2th of June. therefore, who condemned the city, are totally inexcuſable; ſinte the bag Juſtifi- | 

able object of their determinations muſt ever be the pure principles of pany 

equity. But the place of judge was at that time held during pleaſure z andd it 

was impoſſible, that any cauſe, where the Court bent its force, could ever be car- 

ried againſt it. After ſentence was pronounced, the city applied4 in a very humble 

manner to the King ; and he agreed to reſtore their charter, but in return they 

were : obliged to ſubmit to the following regulations: That no lord mayor, ſheriff, 


recorder, common ſerjeant, town clerk, or coroner ſhould be admitted to the exer- 


ciſe of his office without his Majeſty's approbation: That if the King diſapprove 
twice of the mayor or ſheriffs elected, he may by commiſſion appoint theſe magiſ- 

trates: That the lord mayor and court of aldermen may with Hayes $ leave 

diſplace any magiſtrate : And that no alderman, in caſe-of a vacancy, ſhall be elec- 

ted without conſent of the court of alder men, wks; i 3 een twice 1 100 

choice, may fill the vacancy. fan . 

Great power ALL the corporations in England, vari the Ce of L m debe t their 4 

ef the Crown. eyes, ſaw how vain it would prove to ſtruggle with the Court, and were, | moſt 
of them, ſucceſſively induced to ſurrender their charters i into the King's hands, 

Conſiderable ſums were exacted for reſtoring the charters; and all the offices of 

power and profit were left at the diſpoſal of the Crown, Thoſe who judge of the 

Won of princes by the rules of — alone, could excuſe thoſe meaſures of the 

King, | 
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"King by which be mben Has his deny, and acquired a great aſcendant in Clap. VII. 
every burrough and corporation. But it ſeems ſtrange, that the independant roy- 125 
aliſts, who never meant to make the Crown abſolute, ſhould yet be ſo elated with 
the victory obtained over their adverſaries, as to approve of a precedent, which left 
no national privileges in ſecurity, but enabled the King, under like pretexts, and 
by means of like inſtruments, to recall anew all thoſe charters, which at preſent he 
was pleaſed to grant. And every friend to liberty muſt allow, that the nation, 
= whoſe conſtitution was thus ſhattered in the ſhock of faction, had a right, by every 
2 3 expedient, to recover that ſecurity, of which it was ſo unhappily bereaved. 


"Wir fo great a faction adhered to the Crown, it is apparent, that reſiſtance, 
however juſtifiable, could never be prudent ; and all wiſe men ſaw no other expe- 
dient but peaceably to ſubmit to the preſent grievances. There was however a 
E party of malecontents, ſo turbulent in their diſpoſition, that even before this laſt 
| iniquity, which laid the whole conſtitution at the mercy of the King, they had me- 
* Citated plans of reſiſtance ; z ata time when it could be as little juſtifiable as pru-_ 
dent. In the ſpring 1681, * a little before the Oxford Parliament, the King was Aconſpiracy. 
- ſeized with a fit of ſickneſs at Windſor, which gave great alarm to the public. The 
Duke of Monmouth, lord Ruſſel, lord Grey, inſtigated by the reſtleſs Shafteſbury, 
had agreed, in caſe the King's fickneſs ſhould prove mortal, to riſe in arms and op- 
1 poſe the ſucceſſion of the Duke. Charles recovered ; but theſe dangerous projects 
: were not dropt. The ſame conſpirators, together with Eſſex and Saliſbury, were de- 
© termined to continue the Oxford Parliament, after the King, as was daily expected, 
ſhould diffolve it; and they engaged ſome leaders among the Commons in the ſame 
_ deſperate Aae. They went ſo far as to detain ſeveral lords in the Houſe, under 
| pretext of ſigning a proteſtation againſt rejecting Fitz-harris's impeachment : But 
hearing that the Commons had broke up in great conſternation, they were likewiſe 
obliged at laſt to ſeparate. Shafteſbury's impriſonment and trial put an end for 
ſome time to theſe machinations z and it was not till the new ſheriffs were impoſed 
on the city that they were revived. T he leaders of the country party began then 
to apprehend themſelves in irhminent danger, and they were well pleaſed to find, 
that the citizens were ſtruck with the ſame terror, and were thence inclined to un. 
diertake the moſt perilous enterprizes. Beſides the city, applications were made to 
the gentry and nobility in ſeveral counties of England to riſe in arms. Monmouth 


Lord Grey's ſecret hiſtory of the Rye-houſe plot. This is the moſt full and authentic account of all 
- theſe tranſactions; but is in the main confirmed by biſhop Sprat, and even Burnet, as well as by the trials 
and dying confeſſions of the conſpirators: So that nothing can be more unaccountable than that any 
one ſhould pretend, that this conſpiracy was an impoſture like the popiſh plot. Monmouth's declaration 


publiſhed i in the next reign coutelles a conſult for extraordinary remedies, 
Vor. Ye 2 8 engaged 


9 8 | 
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3. HISTORY: 0 GREAT BRITAIN. 


gagec the earl of Macclesfield, lord Brandon; Sir Il r Gerrard, and other Sen- ; 
prone Cheſhire: Lord Ruſſel fixed a correſpondence with Sir William _ 
ney, Sir Francis Rowles, Sir Francis Drake, who promiſed to raiſe the Weſt; and 
Trenchard in particular, who had great intereſt in the diſaffected town of ee 
aſſured him of conſiderable aſſiſtance from chat neighborhood. Shafteſbury and his. 
emiſſary, Ferguſon, an independant clergyman. and a reſtleſs plotter, managed the 
correſpondence in the city, upon which the confederates chiefly relied. The whole 
train was 0 to take fire; but was prevented by the caution of lord Ruſſel, who. 
induced Monmouth to delay the enterprize. Shafteſbury in the mean time was ſo. 
affected wh the ſenſe of his danger, that, immediately upon the nomination of the 
court ſheriffs, he had left his houſe, and ſecretly lurked in the city; meditating all. 
thoſe deſperate ſchemes, which diſappointed revenge and ambition could diftate. 
He exclaimed loudly againſt every delay, and reprefented to his con federates, that,. 
having gone ſo far, and entruſted the ſecret into ſo many hands, there was no ſafety 
for them but in a bold and deſperate proſecution of their purpoſe. The projects. 
were therefore renewed: Meetings of the conſpirators were appoi inted in different 
houſes, particularly in Shepard's an eminent wine-merchant in the city: A plan of 
the inſurrection was laid in London, Cheſhire, Devonſhire, and Briſtol: The ſeveral. 
places of rendezvous in the city were concerted ;- and the whole operations fixed: 
The ſtate of the guards was even viewed by Monmouth and Armſtrong, and an 


attack of them declared very practieable: A declaration to juſtify. the enterprize 


to the public was red and agreed to: And every circumſtance ſeemed nom to ren- 
der an inſurrection unavoidable ; when a new delay was procured by Trenchard,. 
who declared, that the b in the Weſt could not for fome weeks be 1 in Ent 
forwardneſls. „ 
SHAFTESBURY | was ; enraged at theſe 3 cautions and delays i in an enter- 
prize, which, he thought, nothing but courage and celerity could render effectual: 
threatened to commence the inſurrection with his friends in the city alone; and. 
he boaſted, that he had ten thouſand brisk Boys, as he called them, who, on a motion: 
of his finger, were ready to fly to arms. Monmouth, Ruſſe], and the other conſpi- 
rators were, during ſome time, in apprehenſions, leſt deſpair ſhould puſh him into 
ſome dangerous meaſure; when they heard, that, after a long ſtruggle between fear 


and rage, he had at laſt abandoned all hopes of ſucceſs, and had retired into Hol- 
land. He lived in a private manner at Amſterdam; and for greater ſecurity deſired to 


be admitted into the magiſtracy of that city: But his former violent councils againſt 
the Dutch commonwealth were remembered, and all applications from him were re- 
jected. He died ſoon after; and his end gave neither ſorrow to his friends, nor joy 
to his enemies. His furious dempet, eee his capacity, had done great 


injury 


| ibeytothecaue, in which esse brand 
geſted and encouraged, were greater God even faction itſelf could endure ; 


| 2 men could not forbear ſometimes remembering, that the ſame perſon, who was | 


become ſo zealous a patriot, was once a moſt proſtitute courtier. It is remarkable, 


that this man, whoſe principles and conduct were, in all other reſpects, ſo excep- 
tionable, proved an excellent chancellor; and that all his decrees, while he poſſeſſed 


that eminent office, were equally remarkable for juſtneſs and for integrity. So dif- 


ficult is it to find in hiſtory a character either wholly bad or perfectly good; tho” 


„„ 
- Thexiolences and 1 which 


the prejudices of party make writers run ſo e into the extremes both of 


eee and of ſatyre. 
Ax rER Shafteſbury's departure, the . Wa ſome acbenty i in renew- 
ing the correſpondence with the city malecontents, who had been accuſtomed to de- 


pend folely on that nobleman. Their common views, however, as well as common 


apprehenſions, made them at laſt have recourſe to each other; and a regular pro- 
ject of an inſurrection was again formed. A council of fix was erected, conſiſting 


of Monmouth, Ruſſel, Eſſex, Howard, Algernon Sidney, and John Hambden, 


grandſon to the great parliamentary leader. "Theſe men entered into an agreement 
with Argyle and the Scotch malecontents, who engaged, that, upon the payment 


of 10,000 pounds for the purchaſe of arms in Holland, they would bring the Co- 
venanters into the field. Inſurrections likewiſe were anew projected in Cheſhire and 
the Weſt, as well as in the city; and ſome meetings of the leaders were held, i in or- 
der to reduce theſe projects into form. The conſpirators differed extremely in 
their views. Sidney was paſſionate for a commonwealth. Eſſex had embraced the 


ſame project. But Monmouth had entertained hopes of acquiring the Crown for 


himſelf. Ruſſel, as well as Hambden, was much attached to the antient conſtitu- 
tion, and propoſed only the excluſion of the Duke and the redreſs of grievances. 
Lord Howard was a man of abandoned principles, and was ready to embrace any 
party, which his immediate intereſt ſhould recommend to him. But notwithſtand- 

ing this difference of characters and of views, their common hatred of the Duke 
and the preſent adminiſtration united them into one party; and the AED: ex- 
periment of an inſurrection was fully reſolved on. 


Wi theſe ſchemes were concerting : among the leaders, there was an inferior 
order of conſpirators, who frequently met together, and with the inſurrection, car- 
ried on projects quite unknown to Monmouth, and the cabal of fix. Among theſe 
men were colonel Rumſey, an old republican officer, who had diſtinguiſhed him- 
ſelf in Portugal, and had been recommended to the King by Mareſchal Schomberg; 
lieutenant colonel Walcot, likewiſe a republican officer; Goodenough, under ſhe- 

riff of PRO, a zealous and noted party- man; Weſt, Tyley, Norton, Ayloffe, 
2 "© ___ lawyers; 


6 


Rye-houſe 
plot. 


: 12th of June. 
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+42 awyers ; 15 Ferguſon, Rouſe, 3 Keiling, Holloway, Bourne, . Rumbalg, | 
Moſt of theſe laſt were merchants or tradeſmen ; and the only perſons of this con- 
federacy, who had acceſs to the leaders of the party, were Rumſey, and Ferguſon. 
When theſe men were met together in their cabals, they indulged themſelves in 


the moſt deſperate and moſt criminal diſcourſe : They frequently mentioned the 


aſſaſſination of the King and the Duke, to which they had given the familiar ap- 
pellation of /opping : They even went ſo far as to have thought of a ſcheme for 
that purpoſe. Rumbald, who was a maltſter, poſſeſſed a farm, called the Rye- 


- houſe, which lay on the way to Newmarket,  whither the King commonly went 
once a year, for the diverſion of the races. A plan of this farm had been laid be- 


fore ſome of the conſpirators by Rumbald, who ſhowed them how eaſy it would 


be, by over-turning a cart, to ſtop .at that place. the King's coach ; while they 


might fire upon him from the hedges, and be eaſily enabled afterwards, thro* bye 


lanes and acroſs the fields, to make their eſcape. . But tho' the plauſibility of this 
ſcheme gave great pleaſure to the conſpirators, no concerted deſign was as yet laid, 
nor any men, horſes, or arms provided; The whole was little more than looſe diſ- 


courſe, the over-flowings of their zeal and rancour. The houſe in which the King, 


lived at Newmarket, took fire accidentally ; and he was obliged to leave that place 


eight days ſooner than he intended. To this circumſtance his ſafety was after- 
wards aſcribed, when the conſpiracy was diſcovered; and the court party could 


not ſufficiently admire the wiſe diſpenſations of Providence. It is indeed certain, 
that, as the King had thus unexpectedly left Newmarket, he was much worſe at- 
tended than uſual; and Rumbald informed his confederates with fd what a fine 


opportunity was thus unfortunately loſt. - - 

 AMoNs the conſpirators I have mentioned Keiling, a. ſalter i in 3 This 
man had been engaged in a very bold meaſure, of arreſting the mayor of London, 
at the ſuit of Papillon and Dubois, the outed ſheriffs; and being liable to proſecu- 


tion for that action, he thought it ſafeſt to purchaſe a pardon, by revealing the con- 


fpiracy, in which he was deeply concerned. He brought to ſecretary Jen- 
kins intelligence of the aſſaſſination plot; but as he was a ſingle evidence, the ſe- 


cretary, whom many falſe plots had probably rendered incredulous, ſcrupled to. 


iſue warrants for the commitment of ſo great a number of perſons. Keiling 
therefore, in order to fortify his teſtimony, engaged his brother i in treaſonable diſ- 
courſe with Goodenough, one of the conſpirators ; and Jenkins. began naw ta 


give more attention to the intelligence. The conſpirators had got ſome hint of. 
the danger, in which they. were involved ; and all of them concealed themſelves, 


One perſon alone, of the name of Barber, an inftrument- maker, was ſeized; and 


as his confeſſion. concurred in many particulars with Keiling's information, the 


affair 
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where made after the conſpirators. 
 WesrT,' the lawyer, and colonel Rump fiſhing the perils to which they were < 
| poſes in endeavoring to eſcape, reſolved to ſave their own lives at the expence 
of their companions ; and accordingly ſurrendered themſelves with an intention of 
becoming evidences. Weſt could do little more than confirm the teſtimony of 
Keiling with regard to the aſſaſſination plot; but Rumſey, beſides additional con- 
firmation of the ſame deſign, was at laſt, tho' with much difficulty, led to giye 
an account of the meetings at Shepard's. Shepard was immediately apprehended ;. 
and had not. courage to maintain fidelity to his confederates. Upon his information, 
orders were iſſued for arreſting the great men engaged in the conſpiracy. Mon 
mouth abſconded : Ruſſel was ſent to the Tower: Grey was arreſted, but eſcaped 
from the meſſenger: : Howard was taken, while he concealed himſelf in a chimney; 
and being a man of moſt profligate morals, as well as indigent circumſtances, he 
fcrupled not, in hopes of a pardon, to reveal the whole conſpiracy. Eſſex, 
Sidney, Hambden were immediately apprehended upon his evidence. Every day 
ſome of the ae were 2 N in 1 2 3 and thrown into- 
priſon. £ | 


hair ſeemed to be pub or of all queſtion and a more dligne earch was every | cg. vi 
168g, * 


LIIVTENANT COLONEL WALCOT was firſt b to his trial. This man, WhO Execution . 
was once noted for bravery, had been ſo fan overcome by the love of life, that he the conſpira- 
had wrote to ſecretary Jenkins, and had offered upon promiſe of pardon to turn 95: 


evidence : But no ſooner had he taken this mean ſtep, than he felt more generous 
ſentiments ariſe in him; and he endeavored, tho” in vain, to conceal. himſelf. The 
evidence againſt him were Rumſey, Weſt, Shepard, together with one Bourne, a 

| brewer. His own letter to the ſecretary was produced, and rendered the teſtimony 5 
of the witneſſes unqueſtionable. Hone and Rouſe were alſo condemned to dye. 
| Theſe two men, as well as Walcot, at their execution, acknowleged the juſtice of the 
ſentence 3 and from their trial and confeſſion it is ſufficiently apparent, that the 
plan of an inſurrection had been regularly formed, and that even the aſſaſſination 
| had been often talked of, and not without the approbation of many of the conſpirators: 


Tux condemnation of theſe criminals was probably intended as a preparative to 11 of edt 
the trial of lord Ruſt], and ſerved to impreſs the public with a thorow belief of the Ruſſel. 


conſpiracy, as well as horror againſt it. The witneſſes produced-againſt the priſoner | 
were Rumſey, Shepard, and lord Howard. Rumſey ſwore, that hehimſelf had been 
introduced to the cabal at Shepard's, were Ruſſel was preſent ;. and had delivered 
them a meſſage from Shafteſbury, -urging them to haſten the intended inſurrection: 
But had received for anſwer, that. 1 it was found neceſſary to delay the deſigns, 
andi 


I. 


here remained a difficulty, and that of a very important nature. 
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that Shafreſbury muſt therefe 


he ſaid, was delivered by F bs 6 kb was afſented to — the priſon}: He moor 


that ſome diſcourſe had been entered into about raking a ſurvey: of the guards; 


and he thought, that Monmouth, Grey, and Armſtrong undertook to view them: 
Shepard ſwore, that his houſe had been beforehand beſpoke by Ferguſon for the 


ſecret meeting of the conſpirators, and that he had been careful to keep all his 


ſervants from approaching them, and had ſerved them himſelf. Their diſcourſe, 
he faid, ran chiefly upon the means of ſurprizing the guards; and it was agreed 


that Monmouth and his two friends ſhould take a furvey of them. The report, 
which they brought next meeting, was, that the guards were remiſs, and that the 
deſign was very practicable: But he affirmed not, that any reſolution was taken of 


executing it. The priſoner, he thought, was preſent at both theſe meetings; but 
he was ſure, that at leaſt he was preſent at one of them. A declaration, he added, 
had been red by Ferguſon 1 in Ruſſel's preſence: : The reaſons of the intended inſur- | 
rection were there ſet forth, and all the public grievances fully diſplayed. a 
Lonp HowaRD had been one of the cabal of fix after Shafteſbury's flight; and 
two meetings had been held of the conſpirators, one at Hambden's, another = 
Ruſſel's. Howard ſwore, that, at the firſt meeting, it was agreed to begin the in- 
ſurrection in the country before the city; the places were fixed, the proper quar= 


tity and kind of arms agreed on, and the whole plan of operations concerted : That 


at the ſecond meeting, whe converſation turned chiefly upon their correſpondence 


with Argyle and the diſcontented Scotch, and that the principal management of 


that affair was intruſted to Sidney, who had ſent one Aaron Smith into Scotland 
with proper inſtructions. He added, that in thefe conſults no queſtion was put, 
nor votes collected: but there was no contradiction, and, as he took 1 > al of — 88 


and the priſoner among the reſt, gave their conſent. 


Runs x and Shepard were very unwilling witneſſes Saint lord Ruſſel; and it 


appears from Grey's Secret Hiſtory , that, if they had pleaſed, they could have 


given a more explicite teſtimony againſt him. This reluctance, together with the 
difficulty of recollecting circumſtances in a converſation, which had paſſed above 
eight months before, and which the perſons had not at that time any intention tb 


diſcover, may beget ſome ſlight objection to their evidence. But on the whole, it 


was undoubtedly proved, that the inſurrection had been deliberated on by the pri- 


ſoner, and fully reſolved ; the ſurpriſal of the guards deliberated on, but not fully 
reſolved; and that an aſſaſſination had never once been mentioned or imagined 


by him. So far the matter of fact ſeems certain : But ſtill, with regard to law, 


TRE 


. Page 43. 


Tas Engliſh laws 1 eaſon, bel in the manner of defining that crime ata in 
& proof required, are the mildeſt and moſt indulgent, and conſequently the moſt. 
Sc, that are any where to be found. The two chief ſpecies of treaſon, 
eontained in the law of Edward the third, are the compaſſing and intending the 
King's death, and the actual levying war againſt him; and by the law of Mary the 
erime muſt be proved by the concurring teſtimony of two witneſſes, to ſome overt 
act, tending to theſe purpoſes. But the lawyers, partly deſirous of paying court to 
the Sovereign, partly convinced of ill conſequences, which might attend ſuch nar- 
row limitations, had introduced a greater latitude, both in the proof and definition of 
the crime. It was not required, that the two witneſſes ſhould teſtify the ſame pre- 
* overt act: It was ſufficient, that they both teſtified ſome overt act of the ſame 
reaſon ; and tho? this evaſion: may ſeem a ſubtilty, it had long prevailed in the 
courts of judicature, and had at laſt been-ſolemaly fixed at the trial of lord Stafford. 
The ene had uſed the ſame freedom, tho? perhaps after a more exceptionable 
manner, with the law of Edward the third. They had obſerved, that, by that 
eee ſtatute, if a man ſhould enter into a conſpiracy for a rebellion, ſhould even 
tix a correſpondence with foreign powers for that purpoſe, ſhould provide arms 
and money, yet, if he was detected and no- rebellion enſued, he could not be tried 
for treaſon.. To prevent this inconvenience, as they eſteemed it, they had com- 
monly laid their indictment for intending. the death of the King, and had produced 
the intention of a rebellion as a proof of that other intention. But tho this form 
of indictment and trial was very frequent, and many criminals had received ſentence 
upon it, it was conſidered as irregular, and was plainly confounding, by a ſophiſm, 
two ſpecies of treaſon, which the ſtatute had moſt accurately diſtinguiſhed. What 
made this refinement ſtill more inexcuſable ; a law had paſſed ſoon after the reſto- 
ration, where the conſulting or intending a rebellion, was, during Charles's life- 
tame, declared treaſon; and it was required that the proſecution ſhould be made 
within ſix months after the crime ſhould be committed. But notwithſtanding, this 
ſtatute, the lawyers had perſevered, as they ſtill do perſevere, in the old form of 
indictment; and both Sir Harry Vane and Oliver Plunket, titular primate of Ire- 
land, had been tried by it. Such was the general horror, entertained againſt the 
old republicans, and the popiſh conſpirators, that no-one had murmured againſt 
this interpretation of the ſtatute ; and the lawyers thought, that they might follow 
the precedent even in the caſe of the popular and beloved lord Ruſſel. Ruſſel's 
crime fell plainly under the ſtatute of Charles the 2d; but the facts ſworne to by. 
Rumſey and Shepard were without the fix months required by law, and to the 
other facts Howard was a ſingle witheſs. To make the indictment, therefore, 


more extenſive, the intention of murdering the King was eomprehended in it; 
— = and 
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p. V. . and 55 proof of this intention the conſpiracy. for raiſing a rebellion was aſligned; 
2 and ann to 1 15 matter Mill ws: the wink of nen the King's 
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council : The chief juſtice told him, that that privilege could not be granted, 


unleſs he previouſly confeſſed the facts charged upon him. The artificial con- 


: founding of the two ſpecies of treaſon, tho' a practice ſupported by many prece- 


dents, is the chief, but not the only hardſhip, of which Ruſſel had reaſon to com- 


= plain on his trial. His defence was very feeble ; and he contented himſelf with 
| Proteſting, that he never had entertained any deſign againſt the King's life: His 


candour would not allow him to deny the conſpiracy for an inſurrection. The jury 


| were men of fair and irreproachable characters, but co" TIES: After a Wer 


deliberation, they brought in the priſoner guilty. 
ApplicArioxs were made to the King for a be een Mantz to "A . 
amount of one hundred thouſand pounds, was offered to the dutcheſs of Portſmouth 


by the old earl of Bedford, father to Ruſſel. The King was inexorable. He had 


been extremely harraſſed with the violence of the country party, and he had ob- 
ſerved, that the priſoner, beſides his ſecret deſigns, had always been carried to the 


higheſt extremity of oppoſition in Parliament. He had even adopted a ſentiment, 


ſimilar to what we meet with in a letter of the younger Brutus. Had his father, 


he ſaid, adviſed the King to reject the excluſion bill, he would be the firſt to move 


for a parliamentary impeachment againſt him. When ſuch determined reſolution 
was obſerved, his popularity, his humanity, his juſtice, his very virtues, became 


ſo many crimes, and were uſed as arguments againſt ſparing him. Charles there- 


fore would go no farther than remit the more ignominious parts of the ſentence, 
which the law requires to be pronounced againſt traitors. ** My lord Ruſſel,” 
faid he, ſhall find, that I am poſſeſſed of that prerogative, which, in the caſe of 


lord Stafford, he thought fit to deny me.. As the fury of the country party had 


rendered it impoſſible for the King, without the moſt imminent danger. of his 
throne, to pardon ſo many Catholics, whom he firmly believed to be innocent, and 
even affectionate and loyal to him; he probably thought, that, ſince the edge of 
the law was now ready to fall upon that party themſelves, = could not reaſonably 


expect, that he would interpoſe to ſave them, 


Russ xr's conſort, a woman of great merit, daughter and heireſs of the good 


earl of Southampton, threw herſelf at the King's feet, and pleaded with many tears 


the merits and loyalty of her father, as an atonement for thoſe errors, into which 


honeſt, however miſtaken principles had ſeduced her huſband, Theſe ſupplica- 


tions were the laſt inſtance of female weakneſs (if they deſerve the name) which 
ſhe 
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je bet we Fudiug 411 be 10116 vain, ſhe 
fortiſed herſelf againſt the fatal blow, but endeavored by her example to ſtrengthen 
the reſolution of her unfortunate lord. With a eth and es pops, ane, the) 7 
took leave of each other on the day of his execution ern 
paſſed,” ſaid he, when he turned from we rt Carentith wat lived 
in hi cloſeſt intimacy with Ruſſel, and deſerted not his friend in the preſent cala- 
e He gallantly offered to manage his eſcape, by changing cloaths with him, 
f d remaining at all hazards in his place. Ruſſel refuſed to ſave his own life, by 
an expedient which might expoſe his friend to ſo many hardſhips; "When the 
duke of Monmouth by meſſage offered to ſurrender himſelf, if Ruſſel thought, 
chat that meaſure would any way contribute to his fafety 5 It will be no og 
tage to me, he ſaid, to have nge ds dye with me.“ Some of his expreſ- 
lass diſcover, not only compoſure, but humor in this melancholy extremity. 
The day before his execution he was ſeized wich a bleeding at the noſe. T ſhall = 
now let blood to divert this diſtemper;” ſaid he to doctor Burnet who attended 
him, that will be done to-morrow.” - A little before the ſheri 8 conducted bit 
to the ſcaffold, he wound up his watch, 
time, and henceforth muſt think ſolely of eternity.” 


Now 1 IVE oa OE Ws «© with 


collected bruce and not only p Ct vie. 


1683. 


Tu ſcaffold was erected in Lincoln? 5 Inn- F ields, a de very Aiftant from the 21ft of 9 8 


Tober; and it was probably. intended, by conducting Ruſſel thro? ſo many ſtreets, 
to ho) the mutinous city their beloved leader, once the o b) ect of all their confi- 
lence, now expoſed to the utmoſt rigors of the law. As he | pe 
among his own party; ſo was he ever the leaſt obnoxious to the 0 
And his melancholy fate united every heart, ſenſible of humanity, in a tender com- 
paſſion for him. Without the leaſt change of rene qr we MT 12 5 head an , 4 
block; and at two ſtrokes, it was ſevered from his body. N 
Ix the ſ peech, which he delivered to the ſheriffs, he was very anxious to Up r 
- his memory from any imputation of ever intending the King's death or any altera- 
tion in the government: He could not explicitely confeſs the projected inſurrection 
without hurting his friends, who might fill be called in queſtibn for it; but he did 
not purge Himſelf of that deſi Jon, which, in the preſent condition of the nation, he 
regarded as no crime. By many paſſages i in his ſpeech, he ſeems. to the laſt to have 
lain under the influence of party zeal z a paſſion, which being nouriſhed by a ſocial 
temper, and cloathing | itſelf under the appearance of principle, it is almoſt impoſſi- 
ble for a virtuous man, who has ated in public life, ever thorowly to eradicate. 
He profeſſed his entire belief in the popiſh plot: And he ſaid, that, tho' he had 
often heard the ſeizure of the guards mentioned, he had ever diſapproved of that 
attempt. To which he added, that the maſſacring ſo many innocent men in cold 
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* raloGatger.”; Anas SIDNEY was next brought t This ge 8 e on to 
Sy nn of Leiceſter, had entered deeply into the war ere the late King; and 


5 no ws tainted with enthuſiaſm, he had ſo far ed in al. tl e councils of the 


oppoſe 24 with 8 
te A no o hedefit of the general 1 gempity;. bur ao voluntary — . 
than ſubmit to a government and family, which he abliorred. A Tang as the. re- 
| | any _ lerer n active in every ſhe! ae, however un- 
uſe : But at laſt, in 1677, finding it 

1 jeceſſary | Jand, he had applied for the King's 
1 ig 8 pardon, rd 80 When the factions, ariſing from the popiſh plot, 
5 egan to run high, Sidney, f. fol of thoſe adder of: Maney, which he bad imbibed 
from the great examples of antiquity, joined the popular party ; and was even 
1 to e 2 80 ond tim al ras * the horrors of evil WIG for his med 
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perfett ſketch of the hp toe pul ah this iluſtrious 
age, it may eaſily de conceived: how obnoxious he was become to the 
IT What Ao renders them? inexcu able was the illegal method, 
ellfecting their purpoſe againſt him. On Sidney's trial they 
prodi er Yr wi s Sk proved the realty of a plot in general ; 
© and N the e Sten that all theſe evidences ſaid nothing of him, he 
5 was anſwered, that this method of proceedi 8, however irregular, had been prac- 
tiſed in the proſecuti "the popiſh conſpirators: A topic more fit to condemn 
one e party than 7 0 8 che other. The only witneſs, who depoſed againſt Sid- 
ney, was jord Howard; but as the law re 
pedient was fallen on to ſupply this deficiency. In ranſacking the priſoner's cloſet, 
foe difcourſes on government were found; where he had maintained principles, 
favorable indeed to liberty, but ſuch as the beſt and moſt dutiful ſubjects in all 
ages have been known to embrace; the original contract, the ſource of pawer Ach 
a a conſent of the people, the lawfulneſs of reſiſting tyrants, the preference of liberty 
to the government of a ſingle perſon. Theſe papers were aſſerted to be equivalent 
to a ſecond witneſs, and even to many witneſſes. The priſoner replied, that there 
was no other reaſon for ies theſe * to him beſides a fimilitude of hands; 
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our, and obtained ae againſt him. was exorbitan 
"Ps ce” a es of Briſtol, one the Sa bad fled to the 

Welt Indies, and was now brought over. He had been out- lawed; but the year, 5 | 
allowed him for preſenting hunſelf, was not expired. A a was therefore 
offered him: But as he had at firft confeſſed his being engaged in a conſpiracy 
for an inſurrection, and even allowed that he had heard ſome diſcourſes” of r 
aſſaſſination, tho' he had not Prey of them, he thought it more 
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4 mM. againſt cofnltigcles and Preſbyterians : Yet ſo violent were party- prej tes that 


the jury gave a verdict againſt the banner | which doe ber 5 nnd ſo pal pably | 
5 hay juſt, that it never was executed. PST NES 


Tut duke of Monmouth had abſconded on the girl alteren of the conſpi piracy ; 5 
and the Court could get no intelligence of him. At laſt, Halifax, who began to 
apprehend the too great prevalence of the royal party, and who thought, that 
Monmouth's intereſt would prove the beſt counterballance to the Duke's, diſ- 


7 Z covered his retreat, and prevailed with him to write two letters to the King, full 
of the tendereſt and moſt ſubmiſſive expreſſions. The King's fondneſs was revived ; 


and he permitted Monmouth to come to court. He even endeavored to mediate a 

| reconciliation betwixt his fon and his brother; and having promiſed Monmouth, 

that his teſtimony ſhould never be employed n any of his friends, he engaged 
him to give a full account of the plot. But in order to put the country party to ſilence, 
he called next day an extraordinary council; and informed them, that Monmouth 


had ſhowed great penitence for the ſhare, which he had had in the late conſpi piracy, 


and had expreſſed his reſolutions never more to engage in ſuch criminal enterprizes. 
He went ſo far as to give orders, that a paragraph to the like purpoſe ſhould be 
inſerted in the Gazette. Monmouth ſaid nothing till he had obtained his pardon 
in form: But finding, that by taking this ſtep, he' was entirely diſgraced with his 
party, and that, even tho' he ſhould not be produced in court as an evidence, his 
teſtimony, being ſo publicly known, might have weight with juries on any future 
trial; he reſolved at all hazards to retrieve his honor. His emiffaries, therefore, 
received orders to deny, that he had ever made any ſuch confeſſion as that aſcribed 
to him; and the party cried aloud, that the whole was a fiction of the Court. The 
King, provoked at this conduct, banifhed M onmouth his pins and afterwards 
ordered him to depart the kingdom, | 


„ Court were well aware, that the malecontents in England had held a Corre- 
ſpondence with thoſe in Scotland ; and that Baillie of Jerviſwood, a man of merit 
and learning, with two gentlemen of the name of Campbel, had come to Lon- 
don, under pretext of negociating the ſettlement of the Scotch Preſbyterians in Ca- 
rolina, but really with a view to concert meaſures with the Engliſh conſpi pirators. 
Baillie was ſent priſoner to Edinburgh; and as no evidence appeared againſt him, 
the council required him to ſwear, that he ſhould anſwer all queſtions, Which 
ſhould be propounded to him. Baillie refuſed to ſubmit to ſo iniquitous a condi- 
tion; and a fine of ſix thouſand pounds was impoſed upon him. At laſt, two 
perſons, Spence and Carſtares, being put to the torture, gave evidence which in- 
volved the earl of Tarras and ſome others, who, in order to ſave themſelves from 
attainder, were reduced to accuſe Baillie, He was brought to trial; and being in 
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Tux ſeverities, exerciſed during this part of the preſent reign, 1 were ny con- 

trary to the uſual tenor of the King's conduct; and tho” thoſe” who ſtudied his 

character more narrowly, have pronounced, that towards great offences he was 

rigid and inflexible, the nation were more inclined to aſcribe every unjuſt or hard . po” 

meaſure to the prevalence of the Duke's councils, into whoſe hands the King had, | 
from indolence, not from any opinion of his brother's ſuperior capacity, reſigned 

the reins of government. The Crown indeed gained great advantages from the A” / 

tection of the conſpiracy, and loſt none by the rigorous execution of the conſpira= © 1 
tors: The horror entertained againſt the aſſaſſination- plot, Which was commonly _—_ 
_ confounded with the deſign of an inſurrection, rendered the whole party unpopular, „ 1 
and reconciled the nation to the meaſures of the Court. The moſt loyal addreſſes . 

came from all parts of the kingdom; and the doctrine of ſubmiſſion to the civil ma- 
giſtrate, and even of an entire paſſive obedience, became the reigning principle of 

the times. The univerſity of Oxford paſſed a ſolemn decree, condemning ſome 

doctrines, which they denominated republican, but which indeed are, moſt of 
them, the only tenets, on which liberty and a limited conſtitution can be founded. 
The faction of the excluſioniſts, lately ſo numerous, powerful, and zealous, were 

at the King's feet; and were as much fallen in their ſpirit as in their credit with the 
nation.  Nothi ng, which had the leaſt a e of Lopgoſiton en to the Os could ; 
be hearkened to by the Ps | 
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"His preſent 8 the King . to 1 . every art; Ho e 
| Knowing, that the ſuſpicion of popery was of all others the moſt dangerous, he judg- 
ed it proper to marry his niece, the Lady Anne, to Prince George, brother to the 
King of Denmark. All the credit however and perſuaſion of Halifax could not 
engage him to call a Parliament, or truſt the nation with the election of a new re- 
 preſentative. Tho? his revenues were extremely burthened, he choſe rather to , 
ſtruggle with the preſent difficulties, than try an experiment, which, by raiſing * 
afreſn ſo many diſcontented hut mors, might prove dangerous to his repoſe. The | 
Duke likewiſe zealouſly obſtructed this propoſal, and even engaged the King in 
meaſures, which could have no other tendency, than to render any accommodation =_ 
with a Parliament altogether impracticable. Williams, who had been ſpeaker 1 _- 
during the two laſt Parliaments, was proſecuted for warrants, iſſued by him, in obe- FE = 
dience to orders of the Houſe: ; A breach of privilege, W it ſeemed not likely, 
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Np LOS * a had ſo long been confined to the Tower, and who faw no proſpect of a trial in 

pn Parliament, were admitted to bail: A meaſure very juſt in itſelf, but deemed a great 

„ * er ee fembly. The Duke, e Mas 
. reſtored to the o of high adn ral, without raking the teſt. 

15 ee Has the leaſt grain of jealouſy t or emulation Deen mixed in Hs Kings ha 

_" ater; 3 had he been actuated by that concern for his people 8 or even for his own 

„% which his high ſtation demanded ; he would have hazarded many do- 

miencies rather chan allow Fra rarice to domineer in ſo haughty a manner 

preſent The afl negotiation. The peace of Nimeguen, 

* My ed by t he Dutch « on Ae. meme allics, had disjointed the whole confe- 
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5 5 formidable.” He now afted as if he were the ſole 8 in Europe, and as if all 
eee e © bon to become his vaffals. erd were erected in 

| , for re-uniting fuch territories as had ever been members of any 
ä bey made inquiry into titles buried in the moſt re- 


54 _ 1 them from t 

town of Straſbourg, an antient and a free ſtate, was ſelzed by 
demanded of the Spaniards, on a moſt frivolous, and even ridiculous pretext; and 
uf p. n their refuſal to 1 it, Luxembourg was blockaded, and ſoon after taken. 


aur 5 8 and i in order to avoid a more ſevere fate, that republic was 
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iture Houſe of Commons would leave unpuriſted. Danby and the bern bi 


| ged in it, had difbanded their fupernumerary 
ound' ved k difficuty ro fubfiſt. Lewis alone fill maintained 
Wins Sedafat ons rendered himſelf every day more 


They cited the neighboring Princes to appear, before them, and 
le conteſted territories. The important 
ewis: Aloſt was 


n bh barded, becauſe the Genoeſe had ſtipulated to build ſome 


| | tions of the Spaniards, In the year 1681 1, he even made a a Journey to a. 


propoſed to the Yates to nabe an augmentation * their 1 ;. but — 5 of the 
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khe propoſal was rejected. The Prince's enemies derived the moſt plauſible reaſons 
of their oppoſition from the ſituation 7 und. and the known and oed * 
tachments of the Engliſh Monarch. the Pe: 46. 


No ſooner had Charles diſmiſſed his Pes and W, the Sec 4 
governing by prerogative alone, than he dropped his new alliance with Spain, and 
returned to his former dangerous connexions with Lewis. That Prince had even 
offered to make him arbiter of his differences with Spain ; and this latter power, i 
ſenſible of Charles's partiality, had refuſed to ſubmit. to ſuch 2 diſadv: tageous 
propoſal. Whether any money was now remitted to England, ve do not certainly 
know: But we may fairly preſume, that the King's neceſſities were in ſome degree 
relieved by France. And tho? Charles had reaſon to apprehend the utmoſt danger | 
from the great, and ſtill encreaſing, naval power of that kingdom, joined to the 
weak condition of the 1 Td no Men Was 1 5 to rouze. — fro m his 
N lethargy. 5 1 5 


Ir is here we are to fix 1 Pons FP: the higheſt ex tation, h 
Lewis or that of any Furopzan Prince, fince the age 1 Charle . 
attained. The only Monarch, capable of oppoſing his progreſs,” en. 
gaged in his intereſts ; and the Turks, invited by the maleconte its of Hungary, 
were preparing to invade the Emperor, and to diſable. that Prince 
head againſt the progreſs of the French power. Lewis may even be accuſed of , 
overſight, in not making ſufficient advantage of ſuch favorab le opportunities, 

which he was never afterwards able to recall. But that Monarch, tho' more 
| governed by motives of ambition than by - thoſe of juſtice or moderation, was 
ſtill more actuated by vanity than by ambition. He contented himſelf with inſult- 

ing and domineering over all the Princes and free States of Fares 3 and he thereby 
provoked their reſentment without ſubduing their p power. While every one, Who 
approached his perſon, and behaved with ſubmiſſion to his $ authority, was treated 
with the bo. h6jt politeneſs ; all te hm. A IO Poten tat w_ felt e ; 
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Tu French ae never, ung his nds; . infpired Charles 5 _ 
e and Clifford, tis ſaid, one of his moſt favored miniſters, went ſo 
far as to affirm, that it was more eligible for the King to be Viceroy under a great 
=> OO Monarch than a ſlave to ive hundred of his own. oO PR 
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* 3 diſcourſe was receive with great applauſe, not only by ü 


Shag 1. And as he had IE" EY DON EITY his lle! in 1 4 as nation 41 would til 
„ S0 as far as any man in preſerving all! its juſt rights: and liberties, MS, 3 


the council, e : 
ER = the whole nation, The King univerſally paſſed for a man of great ſincerity and 


% EA we, Sreat honor; and as the current of favor ran at that time for the Court, men be- 
1 


3 1 ieved, that his" intentions were conformable. to his expreſſions, « « We have now,“ 
is faid, „ che word of a King; and a word never. yet broken,” Addreſſes 
ä * 5 ; — -* came from all q1 Jarters, full of duty, nay of the moſt ſervile adulation. ; Every one 
we to pay court to the new Monarch ® : And James hac ink, 


d reaſon to t 
that, notwithſtanding the violent efforts made by ſo potent a party for _ excluſion, 


— „ no throne, in Europe was better eſtabliſhed than that of England. 


„ King. however, in the firſt exer 
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Txt iſe of his authority, ſhowed, that Wer 


CRY he was not fincere in His profeſſions of attachment to the laws, or that he had en- 
5 tertained fo lofty. an idea. of his own legal 7 power, that even his utmoſt ſincerity 
would tend yery-little to ſecure” the liberties of- the people. All the cuſtoms and 
” 0p the greater part t of the exciſe had been woted by Parliament during the late 
5 4 s life, and | conſequently the grant Was now expired; nor had the ſucceſſor 
ay y right to levy theſe branches of revenue. . But gn, iſſut ed a proclamation, 
eng the cuſtoms and exciſe to be payed as before; ; and this exertion: of power 
be would not deign to qualify by the leaſt act or even appearance of condeſcenſion. 
25 * Was d, th at, in order to prevent the ill. effects of any. intermiſſion in 
Alexying theſe duties, entries ſhould be made, and bonds for the ſums taken of the 
© - merchants; But the payment be ſuſpended till the Parliament ſhould give authority 
5 to receive LI This 8 was s recomthended' as an . of deference 1 to 


tl that the ede, cbt ehre _ invited to 

re aut and would: 4 «oh che wholerevenue; and conſequently the 
power of the Crown, as dependant on their good will and pleaſure, 

- Taz King likewiſe went, © openly and with all the enſigns of his dignity, to maſs, 

an illegal meeting: And by this imprudence he diſplayed. at once his arbitrary diſ- 


poſition, and the bigotry of his principles : "Theſe too great characteriſtics of his 
reign and bane of his adminiſtration. He even ſent Caryl, as his agent to Rome, 


to make 9 to the s and to N che ef for a ſolemn readmiſſion of 


* 


. 


's addreſs was eſteemed 3 3 3 nd 5 in theſe terms, | «We 
2 r our good friend Charles, and our joy for thy being 
, made our governor, We are told thou art not of the perſwaſion of the church of England, no more 
than we: Wherefote we hope thou wilt grant us the ſame liberty, which thou ROT thyſelf. 
Which doing, we wth thee all manner of happineſs.” 8 


Als 


1 & ſo ill.. 


 Fogland? into the boſom: of catholic 8 The "Ry e FE XIth, very 
prudently adviſed the King not to be too precipitant in his meaſures, nor raſhly at- 


tempt what repeated experience might convince him was abſolutely impracticable. . 


The Spaniſh ambaſſador, Ronquillo, deeming the tranquillity of England very 
"requiſite for the ſupport of Spain, uſed the freedom to make like remanſtrances, 
Fe obſerved how buſy the prieſts appeared at court, and adviſed the King not to 
+ aſſent with too great facility to their dangerous councils. © Is it not the cuſtom 


sin Spain,” replied James, ** for. the King to conſult with his confeſſor? * 


* Yes,” Td the . hs and tis ot chat _ n our * tuo dee 5 1 


1 = & 115 3 9 on his 1 Ye bs 1 7 bold ü che 1 E — * 
more ſteddy than his predeceſſor; and that France, inſtead of rendering England 


2 ſubſervient to her ambitious projects, would now meet with ſtrong oppoſitien from 
that Kingdom. Beſides applying himſelf to buſineſs with great induſtry, he ſeemed 
| jealous of national honor, and expreſſed great care, that no more reſpect ſhould 


be payed the French ambaſſador than his own received at Paris. But theſe a 


ances were not ſufficiently ſupported; and he found himſelf by degrees under the 


neceſſity of falling into an union, at leaſt of preſerving peace, with that great Mo- 
pable of aſſiſting 


narch, who, by his power as well as his zeal, ſeemed alone ci 


him, in the projects formed for promoting the catholic religion 3 in England. ©: 


; . 1 . . ' / F< — Ns * 
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| NoTwiTHsTANDING the King's prejudices, all the chief offices of the Crown 


continued till in the hands of Proteſtants. Rocheſter was lord high tre 
: is brother Clarendon lord chamberlain ; Godolphin chai i ie 
Sunderland ſecretary of ſtate; Halifax preſident of the coun 
had ſtood in oppoſition to the King during the laſt years of Charl 
3 when he attempted, on the acceſſion, to make ſome apology for his late meaſures 
James very genteely told him, that he would forget every thing that was 8 ex- 
cept his behavior during the excluſion bill. In other reſpects, however, the King 


appeared not of ſo forgiving a temper. When the principal excluſioniſts came to 


Pay their reſpects to their new Sovereign, they either were not admitted, or were 
received very coldly, ſometimes even with frowns. This conduct might ſuit the 
character, which the King ſo much affected, of ſincerity: But by ſhowing, that a 
King of England could reſent the quarrels of a duke of Yorke, he * * "Py 
no high idea either of his lenity © or his magnanimity. 8 

Ox all occaſions, the King was very free in declaring, that men 3 now look 
for a more active and more vigilant government, and that he would retain no mi- 
niſters, who did not practiſe an unreſerved obedience to his commands. " are 
not indeed to look for the ſprings of his adminiſtration ſo much in his council 


3 _ Cee OE 


A Parliament. 


9th of May. 


RITAIN, 


ere ot Bas, p a8 101 His own n temper, andinthe character of thoſe e 
with whom he ſecretly conſulted. The Queen: had great infliience over him; a 
bh woman of Fpirit, whoſe ene had been yery 3 till ſhe arrived at that high. 
0 She was much governed by the prieſts, eſpecially the jeſuits; a1 
| theſe were alſo the King's Weed all public meaſures came originally from che PT 
1 ions of theſe men, and bore evident 0 * h „ governn 
a and of the violence of their religious zeal. 555 ae ow 
= Tux King however had another FEWER”, e not be conf TY 
cis devoted regard to his Queen and to his prieſts: It was to Mrs. Sedley, whom 
he ſoon after created unden of Dorcheſter, and who expected to govern him 
with the ſame authority, which the dutcheſs of . / «rag had poſſeſſed during 
Ann? reign. 85 taine ambition of convertii 


* * 


378 HIS T OR Y os 0 RE 


5 | the. reyailed 1 ar kt, to remove Mrs. 
from Court: A pr nn in 1 he had not the courage to perſevere. = 
2 reement between the miſtreſs and the confeſſor of Princes is not commonly 

2 a difficult matter to compals : But in the preſent caſe theſe two potent engines of 
command were found very incompatible. Miſtreſs Sedley, who poſſeſſed all the wit 
and ingenuity of her father, Sir Charles, may e the prieſts and their councils the 
and it is not to be doubted „ but they, on their 5 


perpetual objects of her ridicule ; 
part, redoubled their exhortations wil their N * break bf criminal an 


attachment. | 
_ Howevex little kai the . Preys as tis Que: 3 1 | prieſts, wight 
bear to an Engliſh Parliament, it was abſolutely neceſſary, at the beginning of a 
reign,” to ſummon n chat aſſembly. The low condition, into which the Whigs or 
country party had fallen during the laſt years of Charles's reign, the odium 44 
which they han on account of the Rye-houſe conſpiracy ;. theſe cauſes made © 
that party meet with little ſucceſs in the new elections. The general reſign ation: 
too of the charters had made the corporations extremely dependant z and the re- 
commendations of the Court, tho? little affiſteg, at that time, by pecuniary in- 
fluence, were become very prevalent. The new Houſe of Commons therefore 
conſiſted almoſt entirely of zealous Tories and churchmen ; and were of con- 
{equence ſtrongly | inclined, by their N to comply with the meaſures of the: 


Crown. : 


e chen dich e King Eo to the Fe was more fitted to work | 
on their fears than their affections. He repeated indeed, and with great ſolemnity, 
the promiſe which he had made before the privy council, of governing according 


W and of preſerving the e religion: But at the ſame time he 
* | told 


th ec, = the eres of the 10 yernment i 
ur ſenſe of orgs is s galt and reaſonable will ſugg 
"oY ccafion might be enlarged upon. | Tre is indes 0 

| added he, which may be urged againſt compliane 
% may think, that 'by feeding r me from t time to o time with ſuch ſupplies as they 
« think convenient, they will | gs of Parliament: But 
25 this is Fe kun time 1 peak ov c of , I'm Cy tell * 
3 the bet va ts engage me to me 7. you! feen is ee uſe N 

Ir was eaſy | to interpret 1 this language of che King 8. He y d 

8 chat he had reſſdürces in his prerogative for ſup T tit 1. 
of their ſupplies; and that fo long as they np | 5 hls Cas he 
Sat he ave recou rſe to them ; but that any ill ul? ſage on their part would ſet him | 
free from t tb ſe : meaſures - e which h ne ſeemed to regard 5 vo 


was eee in "a a tore engel fi 1 Ware nor aber more beet been 


Ys „ hich 15 . 4 ul Wieck s of other monarchies. That this 
1 tho', , at different periods, it may be more or leſs intenſe, can never ſafely 
be. laid alle 8 


trary principles, which he had inthe L 9 75 ſtill more, Ny. Nan his 1 zeal, 


which it is impoſſible for him ever toy gratify, without aſſuming more authority than 


the conſtitution. allows him. Thar x Dower is to be watched i in its very firſt encroach- 
ments; nor is any thing ever gained by timidity and ſubmiſſion. That every con- 


ceſſion adds new force to uſurpation; ; and at the ſame time, by diſcovering the 


e ich my demand: Men 


revenue du · 


ring life. 


p. even under the beſt and wiſeſt 3 That the character of. the | 


daſtardly diſpoſitions of the people, inſpires it with new courage and enterprize. 


That as arms were intruſted altogether in the hands of the Prince, no check re 


wained. upon him but the dependant condition of his revenue; a ſecurity therefore 
which. it would be the moſt egregious folly to abandon. That all the other barriers, 
which, of late years, had been erected againſt arbitrary power, would be found, 


without this capital article, to be rather pernicious and deſtructive. That new 


CC 2 m hmitations 


«So 


en 
1 


| om the 2 i 


"Wands: b her Farr, it was urged, that the ru 


That if the Parliament openly diſcovered an intention of reducing him b 
dance, matters muſt preſently be brought to a eriſi 
to his cauſe, which his moſt ſanguine wiſhes could ever have promiſed him. That 
if we caſt our eyes abroad, to the ſtate of affairs on the continent, to the ſituation 
2 of Scotland and Ireland; or what is of more pony if we conſider the diſpo- 
: ſition of men's minds at home, ev 
 *cauſe of liberty. That the country party, during the Tate reign, by their violent, 


time 70 or 8 e may ee made upon that c 
2rience RAY the reign, of the late Ling, a 


xi That bb Parlian m ent, Wen ker . fixed ſb evenue for life, 
'EPEAITC the triennial bill, att that they tbemſelyes were 
ince, and that libe ty, not protected by national aſſemblies, 
to every outrage a tion. And that the more openly the 


King m _ unreaſonable p 9s the more « obſtinarely ought i it to be refuſed, 


; purpoſe in making 3 it cannot poſſibly be juſtifiable, 
le of watching the. very firſt en- 


eroachments of power could only have place 8 the oppoſition to it might be 
regular, peaceful and legal. That tho the refuſal of the King's preſent demand 


might ſeem to be of this nature, yet in reality it involved conſequences, which 


led much farther than at firſt ſight might be apprehended. That the King ii in his 

ſpeech had plainly intimated, that he had reſſources in his prerogative, which, in 

caſe. of oppoſition from Parliament, he thought himſelf fully intitled to employ. 
deper 


iis, at a time the moſt favorable 


ry circumſtance would be found adverſe to the 


and i in many reſpects unjuſtifiable meafures in Parliament, by their deſperate at- 
tempts out of Parliament, had expoſed their principles to public hatred, and had 
excited extreme jealouſy in alt the Royaliſts and zealous churchmen, who now 


formed the bulk of the nation. That it would not be acceptable to that party ta 


ſee this King worſe treated than his brother in point of revenue, or any attempts 


made to keep the Crown in dependance. That they thought Parliaments as lya- 
ble to abufe as Monarchy, and defired not to fee things in a ſituation, where the 


King could not, if he found it requiſite, either prorogue or diffolve them. That 
if the preſent Parliament, by making great conceſſions, could gain the King's 


confidence, and engage him to obſervethe PRONE now given them, every thing 


hat if, on the contrary, after 


would by gentle methods ſucceed to their wiſhes. 


- inſtances of compliance, he formed any deſign on the liberties and religion of 


the nation, he would 1 in * eyes of all e render ET ee inexcuſable, 
9 8 SO: 


3 
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das people would join in of e e | Tha nes dne tould "OM 
be attempted twice; and there was therefore the greater neceſſity: of waiting till 
me and incidents had prepared the minds of the nation for it. That the King's 


nate, that they rendere 

and — liberty. And "that if any illegal attempts were afterwards made, 

_ the church, which was at preſent the chief ſecurity of the Crown, would ſurely. 
catch the alarm, and would ſoon diſpoſe the people to: an effectual reſiſtance. 


- Tarsx laſt reafons, fortified by the prejudices and affections of party; pre- | 


vailed in Parliament; and the Commons, beſides thanks for the King's ſpeech, 
voted unanimouſly, that they would ſettle on the preſent King during his life all the 
revenue enjoyed by the late King at the time of his deceaſe. That they might not 


detract from this generoſity by any ſymptoms of diſtruſt, they alſo voted unani- 


mouſly, that the Houſe entirely relied on his Majeſty's royal word and repeated 
dec arations to ſupport the religion of the church of England: But they added, 
at religion was dearer to them than their lives. The ſpeaker, in preſenting. 


the revenue · bill, took care to inform the King of the Commons' vote with regard 


to religion but could not, by ſo ſignal a proof of confidence, extort from him 
word, f . favor of that religion, on which, he told bis Majeſty, they ſet ſo 
high a val | Notwithſtanding the grounds of ſuſpicion, which tkis filence. 
_ afforded, oe | Houſe continued in the ſame liberal diſpoſition. The King having, 
demanded. a farther ſupply for the navy and other purpoſes, they revived thoſe- 
duties on wines and vinegar, which had once been enjoyed by the late King; and 
they added ſome impoſitions on tobacco and ſugar. This grant amounted on the. 
whole to about fix hundred. thouſand pounds a year. 
THe Houſe of Lords were in a humor no leſs compliant. They even went forme: 
1 towards breaking in pieces all the remains of the popiſn plot; that once 
formidable engine of bigotry and faction. 


lg 7 * 2 
N 9 


n aees in favor of ant ry, thoꝰ in the main pernicious, yet were ſo far fortu- 
a. the connexion inſeparable betwixt the national religion 


Chap. L. 
"Id 


F 


Allr before the meeting of Parliament, 3 Fury been tried for: perjury e 


on two indictments. One for ſwearing, that he was preſent at a conſult of jeſuites in victed of per=- 
uy-fourth-of April, 1679: Another for ſwearing, that father Ire - Jury. 


London the twe 
land was in London between the eighth and twelfth of Auguſt and on the beginning 
of September the ſame year. Never criminal was convicted on fuller and more un- 
doubted evidence. Two and twenty perſons, who had been ſtudents at St. 
Omers, moſt of them men of credit and family, gave evidence, that Oates had 
entered into that ſeminary about Chriſtmas in the preceding year, and had never 
been abſent but one night, till the month of July following. Forty- ſeven wit» 


neſſes, perſons alſo of untainted character, ſwore that father Ireland, on the third 


1 0 


8 1. 


England: Oates's ſentenc | arks on-e: 
to be whipped on two different days from Aldgate to Newgate 
| gate to Tyburn, to be impriſoned during life, andto be p 


Sons of the veracity of his teſtimony: Tho” the vp no 


— as * martyr of the p N 
| the ſentence” of perpetual impriſonment Was eſteemed illegal. 2 
; Beſides freeing the poprſh lords, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and T). = e 26 Pen. 
(ore a reverſal of Safſor®'satainder, ep 460out of de flſkood of: 


former proceedi ngs of the excluſioniſts, that it met with great oppoſition among 
the Lords; and it was at laſt, after one reading, dropped by the Commons. Tho? 


3 mouth's arrival on the weſt coaſt with three ſhips from Holland. No ſooner was 
this intelligence conveyed to the Parliament, than they voted, that they would 


againſt Monmouth: and they granted a ſupply of four hundrec 


2 


1 to diſmiſs Monmouth and all his followers; and that illuſtrious fugitive 


| of Augaſt; bad gone to Sta 
tember 3 and, what en years before wout 
rial circuniftance,” nine of theſe: witneſſes were Frotei 
nce was to ——— nark: 


— ave times every 


year. The impudence of the man ſupported itſelf under 8 conviction 
courage under the puniſhment. He made ſolemn 1wnpeals to Heaven, ani 


1280 intention | of the Court to put Him to death by that puniſhr 
of his friends, to recover: And he lived to King Wil- 
win he W penſion of four hundred pounds a year conferred on 


ai . conſiderable number till adhered to himvin his diſt reſſes, and regarded 
The populace were affected with the 


2 ö "Is 5 
4 $ en 5 . 8 65 : 


ſight of a puniſhment, more ſevere alan iS bam fee g in 


Tur conviction of Oates's perjury was taken notice of by the 


with D Danby, from the former impeachment by the Commons, t 


dence, on which he had been condemned. This bill fixed fo deep a ſain. on the | 


the reparation of 1 injuſtice be the ſecond honor, which a nation can attain z the pre- 
ſent emergence ſeemed very im proper for granting fo full a "ana w the * 
cholics, and throwing ſo ſignal an imputation on the Proteſtan 


Tux courſe of parliamentary proceedings was interrupted. I a news on "+ RE 


adhere to his Majeſty. with their lives and fortunes. They paſſed a bill of attainder 

thouſand pounds for 

ſuppreſſing this rebellion. After enn at en n of; the HOG: 

they adjourned themſelves. 

MonmouTH, when ordered to depart che ki W . 4 45 reign, 140 | 
retired to Holland; and as it was well-known, that he was ſtill much favored by 

his indulgent father, all marks of honor and diſtinction were beſtowed upon him 

by the Prince of Orange. After the acceſſion of James, the Prince thought 


retired 


premature attempt upon England. He ſaw that the King had lately mounted the 
Throne, not only without, oppoſition, but ſeemingly with the good will and affec- 
N of his ſubjects. A Parliament was ſitting, which diſcovered the greateſt diſ- 
poſition to comply with the Court, and whoſe adherence to the Crown, he knew, 
als give great ſanction and authority to all public meaſures. The grievances 
of this reign were hitherto inconſiderable; and the people were not as yet in a diſ- 
poſition to remark them with great ſeverity. All theſe conſiderations occurred to 
Monmouth; but ſuch was the impatience of his- followers, ſuch the preci ipitate 
humor of Argyle, who ſet out for Scotland. a little before him, that no reaſons could 


be attended to; and this unhappy man was drove upon his fate. 


TIE pee however, of his enterprize did not at firſt appear. Tho on 
is landing at Lime in Dorſetſhire, he had ſcarce a hundred followers ; ſo popular 
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no ired to Bruiſtels, F inding ! himſelf Kill aſia by PRE e King $ ſopericys, he was 
| puſhed, contrary to his judgment as well as inclination, to make a very raſh. and 


Pine of June. 


— 


was his name, that in four days he had aſſembled above two thouſand horſe and 


foot. They were indeed, almoſt all of them, the loweſt of the people; and his de- 
claration was chiefly calculated to ſuit the prejudices of the vulgar, or the moſt 
bigotted of the whig-party. He called the King, Duke of Yorke ;, and denomi- 
nated him a traitor, a tyrant, a murderer, a popiſh uſurper. He imputed to him 
the fire of London, the murder of Godfrey and of Eſſex, nay the poiſoning the late 
King. And he invited all the people to join in oppoſition to his tyranny. 


Tux Duke of Albemarle, ſon to him who had reſtored the Royal F amily, el 


moned together the militia of Deyonſhire to the number of 4000 men, and took 
poſt at Axminſter, in order to oppoſe the rebels ; but obſerving, that his troops 
bore a great affection to Monmouth, he thought proper to retire. Monmouth, 
tho he had given many ſignal proofs of perſonal courage, had not the vigor of mind 


requiſite for an undertaking of this nature. From an ill. grounded diffidence 1 


his men, he neglected to attack Albemarle; an eaſy enterprize, by which he might 
both have acquired credit and ſupplied himſelf with arms. Lord Grey, who com- 
manded his horſe, diſcovered himſelf to be a notorious coward ; yet ſuch was the 
foftneſs of Monmouth's nature, that Grey was till continued in his command. 


Fletcher of Salton, a Scotchman, a perſon of ſignal probity and fine genius, had 


been engaged by his republican principles in this enterprize, and commanded the 
cavalry together with Grey: But being inſulted by one, who had newly joined the 
army, and whoſe horſe he had in a hurry made uſe of, he was prompted by paſ- 
fion, to which he was much ſubjeR, to diſcharge a Piſtol at the man; and he killed 


him on the ſpot. This accident obliged him immediately to leave the camp; 
and 
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at nee, to Monmouth's enter- 


x 8 


-and the loſs of fo o gallant an n office was a > gre 


11 r 5 1 
Tux next Ration of: 10 ld: was T: n a ny. difafetted 8 which 


_ gladly and even fondly received them, and re · inforced them with conſiderable 


numbers. Twenty young maids of ſome rank preſented Monmouth with a pair 
of colors of their handi work, together with a copy of the bible. Monmouth was 


here perſwaded to take upon him the title of King, and aſſert the legitimacy of his 
birth; a claim, which he advanced in his firſt declaration, but whoſe diſcuſſion he 


Vuas determined, he then ſaid, during ſometime to poſtpone. His numbers had 


now increaſed to ſix thouſand men; and he was obliged every day, for want of 


arms, to diſmiſs a great many, who crowded to his ſtandard. He entered Bridge- 


courage alone, he allowed the exp 
tem pting any conſiderable undertaking. e 1+ IT 


water, Wells, Frome ; and was proclaimed in all theſe places: But forgetting, 
that ſuch deſperate enterprizes can be rendered ſucceſsful by the moſt ends 
actat ions bt. the e to ro PI: at- 


Wurtz Monmouth, by his hh "wy il Umed ee was ben P 


time in the weſt, the King employed himſelf in making preparations to oppoſe him. 
Six regiments of Britiſh troops were called over from Hollind : The army was 


conſiderably augmented : And regular forces, to the number of : 3000 men, were 


diſpatched under the command of argc 8 — rare in + Er to hs 


ek the 


progreſs of the rebels. 5 
Mon nourn, obſerving that no confiderable men an jolie lw, cildinge m an in- 
ſurrection which was projected in the city had not taken place, hearing that Argy le, 
his confederate, was already defeated and taken; ſunk into ſuch deſpondency, that 
he had once reſolved to withdraw himſelf, and leave his unhappy followers to their 


fate. His followers expreſſed more courage than their leader, and ſeemed deter- 


mined to adhere to him in every fortune. The negligent diſpoſition made by Fe- 
verſham, invited Monmouth to attack the King's army at Sedgemoor near Bridge- 
water; and his men in this action ſhowed what a native courage and a prin- 


ciple of duty, even when unaſſiſted by diſcipline, is able to perform. They made 


* 


great impreſſion on the veteran troops; drove them from their ground; continued 
the fight till their ammunition failed them; and would at laſt have obtained a vic- 
tory, had not the miſconduct of Monmouth and the cowardice of Grey prevented 
it. After a conteſt of three hours, the rebels gave way; and were followed with 
great daughter. About 1 300 fell in the battle and purſuit. And thus was con- 
cluded in a few 8 this Fe ae women] md We con- 


8 


i Ms 
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\\Monmoorr fled from the field bf batte above . all kit horte 1 


2 him; He then changed cloaths with a peaſant in order to conceal himſelf, 
I be penſant was found by the purſuers, who nom reroubled the diligence of their 

ſearch. At laſt, the unhappy Monmouth was diſcovered; lying in the bottom of 
- ditch, and covered with fern; His. body depreſſed with fatigue and hunger; 


his mind by the memory of paſt misfortunes, by the proſpect of future diſaſters. 


Human nature is unequal to ſuch calamitous ſituations 4 much more, the tem 


of a man, ſoftened by early ptoſperity, and accuſtomed to value himſelf chiefly on 
Te military bravery. He burſt inte tears, when ſeized by his enemies; and he ſeemed = 
Tho he might. have known, 


{till to indulge the fond hope and deſire of life... 
from the greatneſs, of his own offences, and the ſeverity of _ James's temper, that” 


| ho merey could be expected, he wrote him the molt ſubmiſſive letters, and con- 
| Jured him to ſpare the blood of a brother, who had ever been ſo ſtrongly attached to 
tom ency in the 
unhappy priſoner, admitted him to his preſence, in hopes of extorting a diſcoyery 


his intereſts. James, finding ſuch ſymptoms of depreſſion and deſpo 
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of his accomplices: But Monmouth would not purchaſe life, however loved, ad 
the price of ſo much infamy. Finding all efforts vain, he aſſumed courage from 
| Sede. and prepared himſelf for death with 2 a ſpirit, better ſuited to his rank and 


which he had committed in beheading Ruſſel, where it had been neceſſary to 
redouble the blow. This precaution ſerved only to diſmay the executioner. He 
ſtruck a feeble blow on Monmouth, who raiſed his head from the block, and 


looked him in the face, as if reproaching him for his failure. He gently laid 


down his head a ſecond time; and the executioner ſtruck him again and again to 


no purpoſe. He at laſt threw aſide the ax, and cried out that he 8 incapable | 
of finiſhing the bloody office. The ſheriff obliged him to renew the a . and 


at two blows more the head was ſevered from the body. 


__  Tavs periſhed in tl 
bulent times, was well-qualified to be an ornament to the Court, even'to be ſer- 
vicable hi country. The favor of his Prince, the careſſes of faction, the allure- 

of popularity, ſeduced him into enterprizes, which exceeded his capacitj 

The goo dwill of the people ſtill followed him in every fortune. Even after 
execution 

at their head; They believed, dunn the ren executed was not Monmouth, but 

one, who, having the fortune to reſemble him nearly, marentng e 

pound of his extreme attachment, and to ſuffer death in his ſtead. 

Vor. II. 5 j 8 . Tins 


character. This favorite of the people was attended to the ſcaffold with a plen- 
riful effuſion of tears. He warned the executioner not to fall into the error, 


the thirty-ſixch year of his age a * OL in lefs tur- 


8 
their fond credulity fl with hopes of ſeeing him once more 
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7 ab 18 wn obtained by the King in the com ment of his 
„„ W would naturally, had it been prudentiy managed. — much te enereaſe 
. | - his power and authority. But by reaſon of the cruelty, With which it was'proſe. 
| cCuted, and of the temerity, which it eee ec es; rey 0 4 - be Mapa? 
| cauſe of his ſudden ruin and downfall. F. 


Svcn arbitrary principles had the Con rt inttiled ko! all its en that 
Wenn immediately after the victory, hanged up above twenty priſoners ;. 
and was proceeding in his executions, when the 'biſhop- of Bath and Wells 
warned him, that theſe unhappy men were now by law entitled to a trial, and 
dat their execution would be deemed a real murther. This remonſtrance how- 
| Ernelty of co- Ever did not ſtop the ſavage nature of colonel Kirke, a ſoldier of fortune,, who- 
. long ſerved at Tangiers, and had contracted, from his habitudes with: 

the Moors; an inhumanity leſs known in Europæan and in free countries. At 

1 8 his firſt entry into Bridge water, he hanged nineteen without the leaſt enquiry into 
. tte merits of their cauſe. As if to make ſport with death, he ordered a certain 

maumber to be executed, While he and his company ſhould: drink to the King's J 
| health; or to the queen's, or to judge Jefferics's. Obſerving their feet to ſhake i in 
the agonies of death, he cried that he would give them muſic to their dancing; 
„ immediately commanded the drums to beat and the trumpets to ſound. 
e e ee, experiment, he ordered one man to be hung up three times, queſtioning 
oh him at every interval, whether he repented of his crime: But the man obſtinately 
5 aſſerting, that, notwithſtanding all the paſt, he would ſtill willingly engage in the 

fame cauſe, Kirke ordered him to be hung in chains. One ſtory is memorable 
for the treachery, as well as barbarity, which attended it. A young maid pleaded 
| for the life of her brother, and flung herſelf at Kirke's feet, armed with all the 
- Ec ow charms, which beauty and innocence, bathed in tears, could beſtowy upon her: 
The tyrant was inflamed with deſire, not ſoftened into love or clemency. He 
promiſed to grant her requeſt; provided that ſhe, in her turn, would be equally 
compliant to him. The maid yielded to the conditions: But after ſhe had paſſed 
the night with. him, the wanton ſavage, next morning, ſhowed her from the win- 
dow her brother, the darling object for whom ſhe had ſacrificed her virtue, hang · 
ing on a gibbet, which he had ſecretly ordered tobe there erected for his execution. 
Rage and deſpair and indignation took poſſeſſion of her mind, and deprived her 
for ever of her ſenſes. The whole country, innocent. as. well as guilty, were ex- 
poſed to the ravages of this barbarian. The ſoldiery were let looſe to live on free 
quarter; and his own regiment, inſtructed by his example, and encouraged by his . 
Re eee chemſelves in a more particular manner * their Raps a 
By 
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was as long r remembered 4 with Ae! in the weſt of 


Tus cruel Jeffetics ſucces 
= rigors of the law might equal, if not excee | 
This man, who wantonedin cruelty, had already given a ſpecimen of his brutal na- 
ture in many trials, where he had preſided ; and he now ſet out with a ſavage joy 
as to a full harveſt of death and deftruQtion.” He'b gan at Dorcheſter ; and thirty f 
rebels being arraigned, he exhorted them, bur in yain, © to fave him, by their free, 
confeſſion,” the trouble of trying them: And when twenty-nine were found guilty, 
he ordered them, as an additional puniſhment of their diſobedience, to be led to. 
immediate execution. Moſt of the other priſoners, terrified with this example, f 
pleaded guilty; and no leſs than two hundred and ninety-two received ſentence at 
Dorcheſter. Of theſe eighty were executed. Exeter was the next ſtage of his 
cruelty : Two hundred and forty-three” were there tried, of whom a great number” x 
were condemned and executed. He alſo opened his commiſſion ar Taunton and | 
Wells; and every where carried terror and aftoniſhment along with him. The] juries | 
were ſo ſtruck with his menaces, that they gave their verdict with precipitation, and 
8 int perſons were involved with the guilty. And on the whole, beſides 
thoſe butchered by the military comn anders, two hundred and fifty · one are com- 
puted to have fallen by the hand of juſtice.” T he whole country was ſtrowed with EY 
nen and limbs of traitors. Every village almoſt beheld the dead carcaſs of a 
wretchedinhabitant. * And all the rigors of juſtice, unabated by any 2 oem of # 
e were fully diſplayed to the people by the inhuman Jefferies. 

Or all the executions during this diſmal period, the moſt remarkable were 
thoſe of Mrs. Gaunt and Lad Lifle, -who had been accuſed of harboring traitors. 
Mrs. : Gaunt was an Anabaptiſt noted for her beneficence, which ſhe extended to 
perſons of all profeſſions and perſwaſions. | One of the rebels, knowing her hu- 
mane character, had recourſe to her in his diſtreſs, and was concealed by her. : 
Hearing of the proclamation, | which offered an indemnity and rewards to ſuch 
as diſcovered: criminals, he. baſely 'betrayed- his benefactreſs, and bore evidence 
againſt her. | 118 18 a 2 75 for his . „ the was n 9 5 for her 
char, ü 

Les LISLE Was Kar of one of the Regicides, with had an Treat fade” 
and authority under Cromwel, and who having fled, after the reſtoration, to Lau- ; . 
| Zunne in Swiſſerland, was there aſſaſſinated by three Iriſh ruffians, who hoped to 

make their fortune by this infamous piece of ſervice. His widow was now proſe- 
cuted for harboring two rebels the day after the battle of Sedgemoor ; ; and Jefferies 
puſhed on the trial with the moſt unrelenting violence. In vain, did the aged 
| Dddz _ „ Priſoner « 


6d after ſome interval; and ſhowed th 


„the ravages of Ginny rn „ 
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_ rence of ſome legal. court was paſſed zpon him: Th 

that ſhe was ſo much as acquainted. mic, the ba 
their joining the rebellion of Monmouth 
account of her family, it was well n 
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: mbraced, the had carefully e 2 yi | 2 
7 chat very time, ſent him to bebt ag ainſt thoſe rebels, whom , Fw OW 26 
harboring. Tho' theſe arguments 3 not the e Jeſs. they 


N on the jury. Twice they brought | in a. favorable 


| inſt the, priſoner... Norvichſtanding all, appl — ations 
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Itndesy, ed Parc on, were obliged to. 
hich — e beggary; or where their 
4 8 nade them inc: able of- payment, they were, condemned, to cruel. 
Whippings © or. ſevere; impriſonm Ll Se. (NOT could the 1 anocent - ; eſcape - the hands, 
equally rapacious as cruel, he chief juſtice...  Prideaux, a,gentleman. of Devon- 
ure, being thrown into Priſon, nd terrified with, the ſevere. and arbitrary mea-. 
ſures, which a that time met with, no; control, was obliged to buy His liberty of 
Jefferi price of fifteen thouſand pounds: 3 te! 0 ald derne muchas 
the crime, of which, he was accuſed. 
800 nen the ſeditious under ſheriff of Lean, he had bee i in- 
the moſt bloody and deſperate part of the Ryc-houſe conſpiracy, wastaken priſoner 
after the battle of Sedgemoor, and was reſolved to ſave his own life, by an accuſa- 
tion of Corniſh, the ſheriff, whom he, knew to be extremely obnoxious to the 
Ecqurt. Colonel Rumſey joined him! in th n; and the proſecution. was. 
ſo haſtencd.. that the priſoner was. tried, condem ned, and 5 b ſpace of 
a week, The perjury, of the witneſſes appeared immediately after; and the King. 
ſeemed ro, regret. the execution of. Corniſh, 118 granted his t to his was 
2 L condemned the witneſſes to Perpetual; im 
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1 to adhere to its ee - 
latter. enterrained. _ ; paying court even bythe Mactifice 'of both. 
rds a lied ON af weir liber — whie 1 they called an offer of” 
i after adopting the fabulous hiſtory. of an hundred ani n Scotch Mo- 
narchs, they acknowleged, that all theſe Princes, by the firſt and f 
of the ſtate, had” been veſted with a ſõlid and abſolute authority. They declared 
their abhorrence of all principles and poſitions, derogatory to the King's ſacred, 
ſupreme, ſovereign, abſolute power, of which none, they ſaid, whether! ſin gle 
. or: collective bodies, can participate, but in PERIL e him and by 
commiſſion from him. They promiſed, that the whole nation, betwixt- ſixty and 
hn; ſhall be in readineſs for his Majeſty's ſervice, where at; as oft as it ſhall be 
his royal pleaſure to require them. And they annexed the whole exciſe both of i in- 
land: and foreign commodities for ever to the Cron Ho. 


AlL the other acts of this aſſembly ſavored of the ſame ſpirit. | They declared it > 


high treaſon for any-perſon to'refuſe the teſt, if tendered by the council. Tb defend 
the obligation of the covenant ſubjected a perſon to the ſame pen 
at any conventicle was made puniſhable with death and confiſcation of goods. Even 
ſuch as refuſed to give teſtimony, either in caſes of treaſon or noneonformity, were 
declared equally puniſhable as if guilty of thoſe very crimes : An excellent prelue 
to all the rigors of an inquiſition; | It muſt be confeſſed, that nothing could equal the 
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* 8 Argyle sinva- able: was. 2 We 1 eee 1 nation, _ n to at TAR up k Verty. 
I F do degre ] repeated ute to riſe in vindication of their violated laws and 
= 5 "an he greater part of thoſe who declared for him, were his own 
—_—- pgs n, , who, if 3 were ſtill more pee in ſlavery than the reſt of the 

nation. 8 in Argyle ſhire, attended u. 


i 
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IF yo 


mes of 2 — — to the number of twenty · ww — men, were al- 
2 in arms; and a third part of them, with all the regular forces, were on their 
h to ae Nw All Ache. con ae n gentry Om ern were thrown i into 


1 


F< "ont to booted and. arm ee of about two Re Se e0 men; but 
ſoon found himſelf ſurrounded on all ſides with inſuperable difficulties. His arms 
and ammunition were ſeized: His proviſions cut off: The marqueſs of Athole 
preſſed him on one ſide; lord Charles Murray on another; the duke of Gordon 
defeat, hung upon his rear; the earl of Dunbarton met him in front. His followers daily 
7 fell off from but Argyle, reſolute to perſevere; broke at laft with the ſhat- 
tered remains o his troops into the diſaffected part of the low countries, which 
he had endeavored to allure to him by declarations for the covenant. No perſon 
ſhowed either courage or inclination. to join him; and his ſmall and ſtill decreaſing 
army, after wandering about for a little time, was at laſt defeated and diſſolved 
Wy without an enemy. Argyle himſelf was ſeized and carriec to Edinburgh ; where, 
OY after enduring many indigmties with a gallant ſpirit, he was publics executed. He 
5 ſuffered upon the former unjuſt ſentence, which had been paſſed upon him. The 
reſt of his followers either eſcaped or were pardoned; all except Rumbold and 
Ayloffe, two Engliſhmen, who had attended him on this expedition. 


oth of No- Tus King was ſo elated with this continued tyde of proſperity, that he began to 

vember. undervalue even an Engliſh Parliament, at all times formidable to his family ; 
AParliament. and from his ſpeech to both Houſes, whom he had aſſembled early in the winter, 
he ſeemed to think himſelf exempted from all rules of prudence or neceſſity of 
diſſimulation. He plainly told them, that the militia, which had formerly been ſo 
much magnified, was now found, by the Experience of the laſt rebellion, to be 

altogether uſeleſs ; and he required a new ſupply, in order to maintain thoſe addi- 

tional forces, which he had levied. He alſo ook notice, that he had em ployed a 

great 
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— nay catholic 8 and that bs had; in their FREY. ain Apented ith the | Chaps. 
law, requiring the teſt to be taken by every one who poſſeſſed any public! office. a wo 
And to cut ſhort all oppoſition, he declared, that, having reaped the benefit of - 
their ſervice during ſuch times of danger, he was determined, neither to Moe . . 
them afterwards to . nor dümlalf, has waſps of cher iy: to: the _— 7” 
3 . their aſſiſtance. 4 
Boucn violent averſion did this bee holds te oppoſition; 10 ger 
| rad had been inſtilled of the conſequences attending any breach with the K . 
that it is probable, had he practiſed his diſpenſing power without declarin 
enquiries would have been made, and time might have reconciled the nation to tis 
dangerous exerciſe of the prerogative. But to invade at once their each, . 
to threaten their religion, to eſtabliſh a ſtanding army, and even to require _ 
by their concurrence, to contribute towards all theſe meaſures, - exceeded the bounds © 
of their patience, and they: began, for the firſt-time, to diſplay ſome ſmall: re- 
mains of Engliſh ſpirit and generoſity. When the King's ſpeech was taken into 
conſideration: by the Commons, many-ſevere reflections were thrown out - againſt 
the preſent meaſures ; and the Houſe was with ſeeming difficulty engaged to pro- 
miſe in a general vote, that they would. grant ſome ſupply. But inſtead of finiſh- 
ing that buſineſs, which could alone render them acceptable to the King, they 
- Proceeded to examine the diſpenſing power; and they voted an addreſs tothe King 
- againſt it. Before this addreſs was preſented, they reſumed the conſideration of 
the ſupply ; and as one million two hundred thouſand pounds were demanded by 
the Court, and two hundred thouſand pounds propoſed by the patriots, a middle 
courſe was choſen, and ſeven hundred thouſand pounds, after ſome diſpute, were - 
at laſt voted. The addreſs againſt the diſpenſing power was expreſſed in the moſt 
reſpectful and ſubmiſſive manner; yet was it very ill received by the King, and 
his anſwer contained a flat denial, uttered with great warmth and vehemence. The 
Commons were ſo daunted with this reply, that they kept ſilence a long time; and 
when Coke, member for Derby, roſe up and ſaid, I hope we are all Engliſn- 
< men, and not to be frighted with a few hard words:“ So ſittle ſpirit appeared 
in that aſſembly, often ſo refractory and mutinous, that they ſent him to the 
Tower for bluntly expreſſing a free and generous: ſentiment, They adjourned 
without fixing a day for the conſideration of his Majeſty?s anſwer ; and on their 
next meeting, they very ſubmiſſively proceeded to the conſideration of the ſupply, . 
and even went ſo far as to vote, that three hundred thouſand pounds of the ſum 
propoſed ſhould be annually levied fer nine years and a half enſuing.” The King; 
therefore, had in effect, almoſt without ſtruggle or violence, obtained a total 
victory over the Commons; and they were contented to grant at once what 
| would, 
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. Court e or the greateſt complaiſance and ſubmiſtion.. The r Houſe 
ion e ene eee King 


bi London, in his own dune and that of his is moved th 

ds. ſhould be wp On for taking t conſideration: He 3 ee 
by Halifax, Nottingham, and FR a Jefferies, the chancellor, oppoſed this 
Mm 3 and ſeemed inclined to uſe in that Houſe the fame brutal arrogance, to 


med : But he was ſoon taught to 
Avio I is inſolence, when checked, 
10 e e motion 8 


know his place ; and he proved, by his De 
naturally ſinks into meanneſs and comandice. * 
Tur Ling might 8 hey preſumed, . wh if cho Peers ſhould 0 
. far recover courage as to e ada GT ere, ee, Ber, "the tl 
e ſteddy anſwer, which he had given the Commor tl 
| „ and he might by that wean ber. zbtainec Srerycouſidur- \ 
able ſupply, without making any conceſſions in return. But fo imperious was his 
temper, ſo lofty the idea which he had entertainec of his own e ſo violent 
the {cheracs ſuggeſted by his own bigotry and that of his prieſts; that, without 
any | ovocation, — aw faded 
rliament during a year and a half by four 
more prorog by ſeparate applications to break the ob- 
_— ee eee A ther a And as it was 
e him ro e proteſtant ſubjects a ſet of men more 
N to eee ee endo BA concludec COR is thence- 
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; 3 na facility, if that were any advantage, of rendering 
himſelf and his poſterity abſolute : Bur all theſe fortunate circumſtances tended only, 
by his own miſconduct, to bring more ſudden. rain upon him. The nation 
ſeemed c diſpoſed of themſelves to reſign their liberties into his hands, had he not, 
at the ſame time, made an attempt upon their religion: And he might even have 


his 


Oy 


into the church, which had hitherto been the chief ſupport of Monarchy z and even 
diſguſted the army, by whoſe means alone he could now propoſe to govern, The 
former horror againſt popery was revived by polemical books and ſermons; 

and in every diſpute the victory ſeemed to be gained by the proteſtant divines, 
who were heard with more favorable ears, and who conducted the controverſy 
with more learning and eloquence, But another incident happened at this time, 


d : _— * 
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5 Was mitt common babes at Abrede. Openly to n to the 
Parliament, ſo early in his reign, his intention to diſ penſe with the teſts, the great 
barrier againſt popery, ſtruck an univerſal alarm thro the nation; infuſed terror 


which tended TORY to excite * e of the nation e the catholic . 


communion . 


' Lewis the fourteen th, oe 1 long haraſſed ds m 1 the Fibo 
. entirely revoked the edict of Nantz ; which had been enacted 20 Harry the fourth 


for ſecuring them the exerciſe of their religion; which had been declared irrevocable; 


and which, during the experience of near a century, -had been attended with no 
ſenſible inconvenience. - All the iniquities, inſeparable from perſecution, were ex- 

exciſed againft thoſe unhappy religioniſts; who became obſtinate in proportion to the. 
oppreſſions which they ſuffered, and either covered under a feigned converſion a 


more violentabhorrence of the catholic communion, or ſought among foreign nations. 
for that liberty, of which they were bereaved in their native country. Above half a. 
million of the moſt uſeful and induſtrious ſubje&s deſerted France; and exported, 


together with immenſe ſums of money, thoſe arts and manufactures, which had 
_ chiefly tended hitherto to enrich that kingdom. They propagated everywhere the 
moſt tragical accounts of the tyranny, exerciſed againſt them, and revived among 


the Proteſtants all thoſe ſentiments of the bloody and perſecuting ſpirit of popery, 


to which ſo many incidents in all ages had given too much foundation. Near fifty 


thouſand refugees paſſed over into England; and all men were diſpoſed from their 


repreſentations to foſter the utmoſt horror againſt the projects, which they appre- 
hended to be entertained by the King for the abolition of the proteſtant religion. 
When a Prince of ſo much humanity and of ſuch ſignal prudence as Lewis could 
be engaged, by the bigotry of his religion alone, without any provocation, to em- 
brace ſuch ſanguinary and impolitie meaſures; what might be dreaded, they aſked, 


from James, who was ſo much inferior in theſe virtues, and who had already been 


irritated by ſuch obſtinate and violent oppoſition? In vain did the King affect to 
throw the higheſt blame on the perſecutions of France: In vain did he afford the 

moſt real protection and aſſiſtance to the diſtreſſed Hugonots. All theſe ſymptoms 
of toleration were regarded as fallacious; oppoſite to the avowed principles of his 
e . %% I | beck, 
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| ſet, and belled by the ſevere adminiſtration which! he e hirnſelf had exerciſed a agin . 
| the Nonconſoriſt in Sonde. 3 
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Tue frnalleft a rdsch Wend the' introd dion IF by; PLN in dle 118. 
1 diſpoſition of the people, have afforded reaſon of jealouſy; muck more ſo wide 
a ſtep as that of diſpenſing with the teſts, the ſole ſecurity which the nation, being 
eee of the excluſion-bill, found provided againſt thoſe dreaded innova- 
Tet was the King reſolute to perſevere in his purpoſe; and having failed 
ing over the Parliament, he made an attempt, with more ſucceſs, for 


elan the diſpenſing power, by a verdict of his judges. Sir Edward Hales, 


a new proſelyte, had accepted a commiſſion of colonel; and directions were 

given to his coachman to proſecute him for the penalty of five hundred pounds, 

which the law, ae the teſts, had granted to informers. By this feigned 

action, the King hoped, both from the authority of the deciſion, and the reaſon 
e thing, to RE my end to all queſtions with regard to his diſpenſing power. 


ed, that the lawyers, appointed to plead againſt Hales, 


. 00 thas ohetfion : Bur ̃² ee reginrdot with Turk: 


- anxiety by the public, that it has been thorowly diſcuſſed in ſeveral elaborate diſ- 
courſes ®; and could men diveſt themſelves of prejudice, there want not ſufficient 
materials, on which to form a true judgment. The claim and exerciſe of the 
diſpenſing power is-allowed to be very antient in England ; and tho? it ſeems at 
firſt to have been copied from papal uſurpations, it may plainly be traced up as 
high as the reign of Henry the third. In the gothic government, men were more 

nxious to ſecure their private property than to ſhare in the public adminiſtration; 


and provided no innovations were attempted on their rights and poſſeſſions, the 


are of executing the laws, and enſuring general ſafety was without Jealouſy en- 
truſted to the Sovereign. Penal ſtatutes were commonly intended to arm the 
Prince with more authority for that purpoſe; and being in the main calculated for 
promoting his influence and intereſt as firſt magiſtrate, there ſeemed no danger in 
allowing him to diſpence with their execution, in ſuch particular cafes as might re- 
aquire an exception or indulgence. That practice had ſo much prevailed, that the 
Parliament itſelf had more than once acknowleged this prerogative of the Crown; 
particularly during the reign of Henry the fifth, when they enacted the law pain 


i: Ty and alſo When N 2 8 5 the ſtatute of e . But tho the general 
tenor 


we PP OMB Ry Sir FW: 1 Herbert's defence in the State Trials and Sir Robert Atkins 5 Enquiry 


| concerning the diſpenſing power. + Rot. Parl. 1. Hen. V. n. xv. . 
3 No 95 5 ET „„ n Hen. 
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nas of KY penal 3 RE ſoch as gave ks King a dperige intel in their Chap, I =: M * | , 
Execution png any of his ſubjects; it could not but ſometimes happen in a mixed i: . - ©  =_—_ f 


government, that the Parliament would deſire to enact laws, by which the —_ - '- nn 
Power, in ſome particulars, even where private property was not immediately con- 1 + 
cerned, might be regulated and reſtrained. In the twenty-third of Henry the fxth, 
a 8820 of this kind was enacted, prohibiting any man to ſerve in a county as ſheriff 
above a year z and a clauſe was inſerted, by which the King was diſabled from 8 
granting a diſpenſation. Plain reaſon might have taught, that this law at feaſt 
ſhould be exempted from the King's prerogative: But as che diſpenſing power 
por prevailed in other caſes, it was ſoon able, aided by the ſervility of the courts 
of judicature, even to overpower this ſtatute, which the legiſlature had evidently - 
intended to ſecure againſt all violation. In the reign of Henry the ſeventh, the 
. raſe was brought to a trial before all the judges in the Exchequer-chamber z and 
it was decreed, that, notwithſtanding the ſtrict clauſe abovementioned, the K 
might diſpenſe with the ſtatute: He could firſt, it was alleged, diſpenſ wick = = 
— clauſe, and then with the ſtatute itſelf. This opinion of the judges, - 3 4 
however abſurd, had ever ſince paſſed for undoubted law: The practice of conti- 
nuing the ſheriffs had ever prevailed : And moſt of the property of England had 
iffs, had given in the 


been fixed by deciſions, which Juries, returned by ſuch ſhe 
courts of judicature. Many other diſpenſations of a like nature m be produced; 
nly ſuch as took place by intervals, but ſuch as were uniformly continued. 
Tua the law was diſpenſed with which prohibited any man to hs a judge of aſſize 


county; that which . all * elchmen incapable of offices 
in Wales 3 that which WEN every one, who received a pardon for felony, to 
find ſureties for his good behavior. In the ſecond of James the firſt, a new 
conſultation of all the ju ages had been held in the Exchequer-chamber upon a like 
queſtion : This , Fe of the Crown was again unanimouſly confirmed * 1 
And it became an eſtabliſhed principle in Engliſh juriſprudence, that, tho? the 
King could not allow of what was: morally unlawful, he could permit what was 
only prohibited by poſitive ſtatute f. Even the jealous Houſe of Commons, 
which extorted the petition of right, made no ſcruple, by the mout oy Glanville, | 


"wn manager, to alloy rl the DI PN to its full extent i a in the 
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Een. Y” n. AM. It is remarkable, e e 15 in 1 85 thigh of Richard he 3 the | 5 5 | 
granted the King only a temporary power of diſpenſing with the ſtatute of proviſors. Rot. Parl. 15. 
Rich. II. n. i. A plain implication that he had nol, of 0 18. a n I0 uncertain wary 


many of theſe points at that time. : 7 
Sir Edward Coke's Reports, 5 e A See the Extrafts 8558 — $ hee 
in vol. i. p. 106. t State . vol. vu. firſt edit. p. 205, 
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— Chap. L PO Lal of n Holborbe the popular lawyer, had, freely, Rr in the 
1686. moſt expreſs terms, made the ſame conceſſion *. Sir Edward Coke, the great oracle 
of Engliſh law, had not only concurred with all other lawyers1 in favor of this p prero- 

___ gativez but ſeems even to believe it ſo inherent in the Crown, that an act of Par- 
55 | Hament itſelf could not aboliſh it f. And he particularly obſerves, that-no law can 
1 ry RED impoſe ſuch a diſability of enjoying offices as the King may not diſpenſe with 5 be- 
..” | 1 cauſe the King, from the law of nature, has a right to the ſervice of all his ſubjects. 
= > N "M This particular reaſon, as well as all the general principles, is applicable to the queſtion N 

Ha of the teſts ; nor can the dangerous conſequence of granting difpenſations in that 


* 


. a © caſe be ever received before a court of judicature. Every prerogative of the 
„ Crovn, it may be ſaid, admits of abuſe: Should the King pardon all criminals, 
Ia muſt be totally diſſolved: Should he declare and continue perpetual war againſt 
Oh all nations, inevitable ruin muſt enſue : Yet theſe powers are entruſted to the Sove- 
-, reign; and we muſt be contented, as our anceſtors wen, to b _ his 
> pru ence and diſcretion in the exerciſe of V 
. 8 b 7 no? this reaſoning ſeems founded on ſuch principles 4 are uſually aired 
. by lawyers, the people had entertained ſuch violent prepoſſeſſions againſt the uſe, 
wich James here made ut bis prerogative; that he was obliged, before he brought 
5 on Hales's cauſe, to diſplace four of the judges, Jones, Montague, Charleton ia 
Nevxil; and even Sir Edward Herbert, the chief juſtice, tho a man of acknow- 
leged virtue, yet becauſe he here ſupported the pretenſions of the Crown, fell un- 
5 * der a great load of infamy. Men eſteemed a diſpenſing, to be in effect the ſame 
Fs nith a repealing power; and they 7could not conceive, that leſs authority was re- 
aaiuifite to repeal than to enact any ſtatute. If one penal law was diſpenſed with, 
any other might undergo the ſame fate: And by what principle could even the 
laws, which define property, be afterwards ſecured from violation? The teſt act 
5 had ever been conceived the great barrier of the eſtabliſned religion under a popiſſ: 
„„ ſüucceſſor: As ſuch it had been inſiſted on by the Parliament; as ſuch granted by 
5 the King; as ſuch, during the debates with regard to the excluſion, recommended 
=_ by the chancellor. By what magic, what chicane of law, is it now annihilated, 
1 + and rendered of no validity? Theſe queſtions were every where afked; and men, 
ſtraitened by precedents and deciſions of great authority, were reduced to queſtion 
the antiquity of this prerogative itſelf, and to aſſert, that even the practice of near 
five centuries could not beſtow on it . authenticity . It was not conſidered, 


that 
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| _ ealily be abuſed; and was always founded on a-prin Sl 
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[that the preſent dificulty or ue abſurdity had proceeded from late innovati 
Parliament had, with the'moſt laudable zeal, been acquiring powers and eftabliſh- 
ing Principles, favorable to law and liber y: The authority of the Crown had been 
limited in many important particulars: And penal ſtatutes were often calculated 
to ſecure the conſtitution againſt the attempts of miniſters, as well as to preſerve 


general peace and repreſs crimes and immoralities. A prerogative however, . X 


. rived from very antient, and almoſt uniform practice, the diſpenſing pow 
remained, or was ſuppoſed to remain, with the Crown; ſufficient in an W to 


overturn this whole fabric, and throw down all the fences: of the conſtitution · 
Either this i incongruity was not perceived, or no remedy had hitherto been pro- 


vided for it. Neither of the 3 ſeem to have taken the argument in a proper 
light. The advocates for the Crown, becauſe old lawyers allowed, without di- 
ſtinction, of the diſpenſing power, would admit of no nen even where a 
ſtatute was expreſly framed as a limitation of the Crown 
principle more powerful than any precedent or authority h tſoever, certainly in 
that caſe requires an exception. The patrons of liberty, becauſe ſuch a power, 
even exerciſed with exceptions, might often lead into nn queſtions, might 
le favorable, as they 
thought, to royal prerogative, would acknowlege in no kay a diſpenſing power; 
tho! the [eſtabliſhed practice of ages muſt certainly be allowed of conſiderable 
weight and authority. The revolution alone, which ſoon ſucceeded, happily put 
an end 2 theſe . mae By means of 1 it a uniform edifice was at laſt erected: 
bric and — ece 1 be ia liberty, was inholly aboli ned: And to their mutual 
felicity, * _ Re were dener. taught te en their as r limits and 
ane ST $3 "30 1 | wt 128 | 
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the nation thought it dangerous, if not fatal, to liberty; and his reſolution of exer - 
cifing i it may on that account be eſteemed equally alarming, as if the power had been 


founded on the moſt recent and moſt flagrant uſurpation. Tt was not likely, that 
an authority, which had been aſſumed thro? ſo many obſtacles, would in his . 
lie long idle and unemployed. Four catholic lords were brought into the e privy. 
council, Powis, Arundel, Bellaſis, and Dover. Halifax, finding, that notwith · 
ſtanding all his merits, he poſſeſſed no real credit or authority, became very re- 
ow” in his oppoſition; and his office of privy ſeal was giyen to Arundel. 


The King was open, as well as zealous, in the deſire of making converts; and 


men col anew ſaw, that the only way to acquire * . _ confidence was by 


A ſacrifice 


Introduced into the government. Ever ſince the beginning of this century, the 


; tho? common ſenſe, a 
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ſme bee ah rng 0 the. | ng ing s s brother in-law, 
4 Ye t. be bor. he refuſed 2 give this inſtance of complaiſance, was turned out of his 
oſſice: The Treaſury was comma Went ang MBA: was placed at the head 
of it. All the courtiers wen | little regard to religion. 
The diſhonor, as well as diſtruſt; attending ren m 
al hazards, to adhere to their antient fait. % Pak W 1; 
1 of Scot Is Scotland, James's zeal for proſelytiſm was more * (ful, - The 
land. Murray, Perth, and Melfort were brought over to the Court religion; and 
two hater noblemen 1 made uſe of a very: courtly reaſon for n converſion. 
"thei £99 and had convinced them of the reference due to > the Catholic 1 

- Oneenfberry. / C t the fame complaiſance, fell into total 

agree, norwithſtanding his Wer ſlevies „and the uilimited ſacrifices,. which 
be had made to the meaſures of the Court. Theſe merits could not even enſure 
N an, of afety againſt the vengeance,” to e he ſtood expoſed, His rival; 

Perth, who had been ready t ſink under his ſuperior esd now des: 
tire dominion 3 and all the complaints, exhibited againſt him, were totally e : 
rated. His faith, according to a ſaying of Halifax, had made him whele. 
; chiefly, that the | maſk'was w. olly taken off; an: 


State of we 7 Bor it was in Ireland e nd tha 
land the King thought” himſelf: at liberty to proceed according to the full extent of his 
| Was recalledʒ and tho' the 


bigotted zeal, and his arbitrary violence. Ormon 
primate and lord Granard, two proteſtants, ſtill poſſe fled the authoricy of Ju- 
ices, the whole power was lodged in the hands of Talbot, the general, 
alter created earl of T yreon nel; a man | 
dices and fury of his temper, was tran Ported with the moſt immeaſurable ardor 
for the Catholic cauſe. After the ſuppreſſion of Monmouth's rebellion, orders 
were given by Tyrconnel to diſarm all the proteſtants, under pretext of ſecuring 
the public peace, and keeping their arms in a few magazines for the uſe of the 
militia. Next, the army was new-tmodelled 3 and great numbers of officers were 
diſmiſſed, becauſe it was pretended, that they or their fathers had ſerved. under 
Cromwel and the Republic, The injuſtice. was not confined to them. Near three 
hundred officers more were afterwards broke; tho many of them had purchaſed 
their commiſſions: About four or five thouſand private ſoldiers, becauſe they were 
Proteſtants, were diſmiſſed; . and hats {tripped even of their regimentals, were 
turned out to ſtarve in the ſtreets. While theſe. violences were carrying ons 
Clarendon, who, had been named * lieutenant, came over; but he quickly 


5 b as he had refuſed to give King we deſired pledge of fidelity, by 
changing 


„who, fron 8 che blindneſs of AY is 


8 
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| wage is religion, he poſſeſſed r 
Priſoner i in the hands of Tyreonnel,; 
-— us precipitant meaſures of the Catholics,” he was, * 
connel ſubſtituted in his place. The unhappy Proteſtants now ſaw all the legal 
authority, as well as the military force, transferred into the hands of their inveterate 
enemies ; inflamed with hereditary hatred, and ſtimulated by every motive, which 
either the paſſion for power, property, or religion could inſpire. Even the bar- 
5 barous banditti were let looſe to prey on them in their preſent defenceleſs condi- 
tion. A fenewal of the ancient maſſacres was apprehended ; and multi- 
tudes, ſtruck with the beft grounded terror, deſerted the kingdom, and infuſed 
into the Engliſh nation a dread of thoſe violences, to which, after ſome time, 
they might juſtly, from the prevalence of the Catholics, think themſelves expoſed. 
"Arr, judicious perfons of the Catholic communion were diſguſted with theſe 
violent meaſures, and could eaſily foreſee the conſequences.” But James was en- 
tirely governed by the raſh councils of the Queen and of his confeſſor, father 
Peet a Jeſuit, whom he ſoon after created a privy counſellor. He thought 
too that as he was now in the decline of life, it was neceſſary for him, by haſty 
ſteps, to carry his deſigns into execution; leſt the ſucceſſion of the Princeſs of . —_— 
Orange ſhould overturn all his projects. In vain did Arundel, Powis, and Bel. n 
aſis remonſtrate, and ſuggeſt more moderate and cautious meaſures. Theſe men N 
had ſeen and felt, during the proſecution of the plot, the furious antipathy which 
the nation bore to popery; and tho” ſome ſubſequent incidents had ſeemingly 
allayed that ſpirit, they knew, that the ſettled habits of the nation were ſtill the 
ſame, and that the ſmalleſt incident was ſufficient to renew the former animoſity. 
Avery moderate indul gence therefore to their religion would have ſatisfied them; 
and all attempts to acquire power, much more to. operate a dende of Bf national 
faith, they eſteemed dangerous and deſtructive. 


Ox the firſt broaching of the popiſh plot, the Church of England had con- Breach be- 
curred with the ſame violence and credulity as the reſt of the nation, in the pro- ade 
ſecution of it: but dreading afterwards the prevalence of republican and preſpy- church. 

terian principles, they had been engaged to ſupport the meaſures of the court; 
and to their affiſtance James had chiefly owed his ſucceſſion to.the crown. Finding, 
that all theſe ſervices were forgot, and that the Catholic religion was the King's ſole 
darling, the church had commenced an oppoſition to court · meaſures; and popery 
was now acknowleged the more immediate danger. In order to prevent inflamma- 
tory ſermons on this popular ſubject, James revived ſome directions to preachers. 
which had been promulgated by the late King, in the beginning of his reign,. 


when no o deſign 1 gh national religion was as yet. formed, or. at leaſt | Ape 


and as reſo have all Hier in his. power to 
von after recalled, and Tyr- 
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But in the hte delicate 400 intereſting f Gruation of the ck. . 


5 mon little reaſon to expect, that orders, founded on no legal authority, Would 
be rigidly obeyed by preachers, who. ſaw no ſecurity to themſelves but in prelery- | 


ing the confidence and regard of the people. "Inſtead of avoiding controverſy, 


according to the King's admonition, the preachers every where declaimed againſt 


popery; and among the reſt, Dr. Sharpe, a clergyman of London, particularly 
Re diſtinguiſhed himſelf, and affected to throw great contempt on thoſe who had been 


mands, and-th; 
any puniſhment even. upon. the. £ 
reaſons, nor the moſt dutiful ſubmiſfions, both of the prelate and of Sharpe him- 
ſelf, could appeaſe the court. The King was determined to proceed with the ut 
moſt violence in this cauſe. The biſhop himſelf he reſolved to puniſh for diſ- 


induced to change their religion by ſuch pitiful arguments as the Romiſh miſſio- 


naries could ſuggeſt. This topic, b ing ſuppoſed to reflect on the King, gave 
great offence at court; and politive orders were iſſued to the biſhop of London, 


his dioceſan, immediately to ſaſpend Sharpe, till his Majeſty's pleaſure ſhould be 


farther known. The prelate replied, that he could not poſſibly obey theſe com- 
he was not empowered, in ſuch a ſummary manner, to inflict 
ateſt delinquent. But neither theſe obvious 


| obedience to his arbitrary commands; and the expedient which he 2 for 


that purpoſe, was of a nature at once the moſt illegal and moſt alarming. 


Auoxsò all the engines of authority formerly employed by the Crown, n none 
had been more dangerous or even deſtructive to liberty, than the court of high 
commiſſion, which, together with the ſtar- chamber, had been aboliſhed in the 


reign of Charles I. by act of Parliament; where a clauſe was alſo inſerted, pro- 
hibiting the erection, in all future times, of that court or any of a like nature. 


So head- dong and imperious was James in his councils, that this law was eſteemed 


no obſtacle; and an eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was anew iſſued, by which ſeven 
commiſſioners were veſted with full and unlimited authority over the whole church 
of England. On this court were beſtowed the ſame inquiſitorial powers, poſ- 


ſeſſed by the former court of high commiſſion : They might proceed upon bare 
ſuſpicion ; and the better to ſer the law at defiance, it was expreſly inſerted in 


their patent itſelf, that they were to exerciſe their juriſdiction, notwithſtanding 
any law or ſtatute to the contrary. The King's deſign to ſubdue the church was 


now ſufficiently known; and had he been able to eſtabliſh the authority of this 


_ new-ereted court, his ſucceſs was infallible. A more ſenſible blow could not. be 


Ion both to national my and en z and apes the conteſt could not be 
tried 


© 3 perſons ad were the . of Canterbury, Saneroſt; the es: of Durham, Crew; 
of Rocheſter, Sprat ; the earl of Rocheſter, Sunderland, chancellor Jefferies, and lord chief juſtice 
Herbert, The archbiſhop refuſed to act, and the-biſhop of Cheſter was ſubſtituted in his place. 


| *" ied 1 in a 1 more iniquitous! and popula than that fene Sharpe and the Chap. E 
biſhop of London. „ 4 W 


9 


Taz. prelate was cited FP NR _ Be, OG Aft ter ering wt legality 1 


, of the court, after claimiog the privilege of all Chriſtian biſhops to be tried by 


the metropolitan and his ſuffragans; he pleaded in his own defence, that as he 


— 


was obliged, if he had ſuſpended Sharp, to act in the capacity of a judge, he 


could not, conſiſtent either with law or juſtice, pronounce ſentence without a 


1 previous citation and trial: That he had by petition repreſented this difficulcy to 


his Majeſty ; and not receiving any anſwer, he had reaſon to think, that his pe- 
tition had given entire ſatisfaction: That in order to ſhew his farther deference, 


he had adviſed Sharpe to preach no more, till he had Juſtified his conduct to the 
King; an advice, which, coming from a ſuperior, was equivalent to a command, | 


and had accordingly. met with the proper. obedience : That he had thus in his ap- 
prehenſion conformed himſelf to his Majeſty? 8 pleaſure; but if he ſhould ſtill be 
found wanting to his duty i in any particular, he was now contented to crave pardon, 


and to make reparation. All this ſubmiſſion, both in Sharpe and the prelate, 
had no effect: The King was determined to have an example: Orders were ac- Sentence 


cordingly ſent to the commiſſioners to proceed: And by a der ws biſhop, OR _e 
as well as the doctor, w was pended, mn ITE 67 bes; 44 . 


3 the whole of this ſhort: reign a confila of attempts, 7 imprudent „ 


Illegal and commonly both, againſt whatever was molt loved and revered by the 
; nation: Even ſuch ſchemes of the King s as might be laudable in themſelyes, were 


ſo diſgraced with theſe i intentions, that they ſerve only to aggravate the charge 
againſt him. James was become a great patron of toleration, and an enemy to all 


thoſe perſecuting laws, which, from the influence of che church, had been enacted 


both againſt the Diſſenters and Catholics. Not contented with granting diſpenſa- et tos 
 _— articular perſons, he aſſumed a power of iſſuing a declaration of general ſuſpended. 


indulgence, and of ſuſpending at once all the penal ſtatutes, by which a confor- 


mity was required to the eſtabliſhed religion. This was a ſtrain of authority, it 


muſt be confeſſed, quite inconſiſtent with law and a limited conſtitution; and no 


— lence e they were ſo uniform as totally to alter the legiſlature, could 


ſufficient to authorize it: But i in reality, all the precedents of this na- 
The late King had indeed, oftener than 


poſſibly be 
ture were both modern and doubtful. 


once, and what is more ſorprizing, without giving much ovmbrage, exerted this : 


dangerous power: He had in 1662 ſuſpended the execution of a law, which re- 
gulated carriages: During the two Dutch wars, he had twice ſuſpended the act 
of nav gation: And the Commons i in 1666, being reſolved, contrary to the King's 

Vol. II. 3 Ff wig 5 judgement, 
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judgement, to enact that i cn law againſt Iriſh cattle, found it neceſſary, os. 


order to obviate the exerciſe of this prerogative, which they deſired not at thar 
9 entirely to deny or abrogate, to call the importation of that cattle a nuiſance. 


Tno' the former authority of the King was great in civil affairs, it was ftill 


greater in eceleſiaſtical; and the whole deſpotic power of the popes was often be- 
lieved, in virtue of his ſupremaey, to be devolved to him. The laſt Parliament 


of Charles the firſt, by depriving the King and convocation · of the power of framing, | 
canons without conſent of Parliament, had ſomewhat diminiſhed the ſuppoſed ex- 
tent of the ſupremacy; but ſtill very conſiderable remains of it, at leaſt very im- 


portant claims, were preſerved, and were occaſionally made uſe of by the Sove- 


reign. In 1662, Charles, pleading both the rights of his ſupremacy and his: 


ſuſpending power, had granted a general indulgence or toleration ; and in 1672 he 
renewed the ſame edi: Tho' the remonſtrances of his Parliament obliged him, on 


both occaſions, to retract; and in the laſt inſtance, the triumph of law over prero- 


gative was eſteemed very great and memorable. In general, we may remark, 


where the exerciſe of the ſuſpending power was agreeable and uſeful, the power 
kſelf was the leſs queſtioned : Where the exerciſe was thought lyable to excep · 
tions, men not only oppoſed it, but proceeded to deny altogether,. as "Ry had 
good reaſon, the legality of the prerogative on which it was founded. 


Jamzs, much more imprudent, head-ſtrong,. and arbitrary than his brother, 
iſſued anew a proclamation, ſuſpending all the penal laws in eccleſiaſtical affairs, 
and granting a general liberty of conſcience to all his ſubjects. He was not de- 


terred by the conſideration, that this ſcheme of indulgence was already blaſted by 
two fruitleſs attempts; and that in ſuch a government as that of England! It was 


not ſufficient that a prerogative be approved of by a few prejudiced: lawyers and 
antiquarians : If it was condemned by the general voice of the nation, and yet 


Vas ſtill exerted, the victory over national liberty was equally fignal, as if obtained 
by the moſt fAlagrant injuſtice and uſurpation. Theſe two confiderations indeed: 


would rather ſerve to recommend this project to James; who deemed himſelf ſu- 


perior in vigor and activity to his brother, and who certainly thought, that his 


777 enjoyed no liberties but by his royal conceſſion and indulgence. Ts 


Ix order to procure a better reception for his edi& of toleration, the King,. 
finding himſelf oppoſed by the church, began to pay great court to the Diſſenters; 


and he thought, that, by playing one party againſt another, he would eaſily ob- 


tain the victory over both; a refined policy which it much exceeded his capacity 


to execute. His intention was ſo obvious, that it was impoſſible for him ever to 


gain the ſincere confidence and regard of the Nonconformiſts. They knew, that 
the genius of their religion was diametrically oppoſite to that of the Catholics, the 
| af ſole 


dle objeg * the King's 8 afedtion.. . were 1 chat both the e violence of 2 


his temper, and the bigotted maxims of his religion were repugnant to the principles 
of toleration. They had ſeen, that on his firſt. acceſſion to the Crown, as well as 
= during his brother's reign, he had courted the church at their expence; and it was 
not till after his dangerous ſchemes were rejected by the prelates, that he had re- 
- courſe to the Nonconformiſts. All his aig therefore, muſt, to every man of 


Judgement among the ſectaries, appear moſt inſidious: Yet fuch was the pleaſure 


reaped from preſent caſe, ſuch their animoſity againſt the church, who had ſo long 
ſubje&ed them to the rigors of perſecution, that they every where expreſſed the 


moſt entire duty to the King and compliance with his meafures; and could not fot- 


bear rejoicing extremely in the preſent depreſſion of their enemies. 


Bur had the Diſſenters been ever ſo much inclined to ſhut their eyes with 1 < 
to the King's intentions, the manner of conducting his ſcheme in Scotland was 


| 1 to diſcover the ſecret. The King firſt applied to the Scotch Parliament, 


and deſired an indulgence for the Catholics alone, without comprehending; the 
Preſbyterians: But that aſſembly, tho? more diſpofed than even the Parliament o 
England, to ſacrifice their civil liberties,. relolved likewiſe to adhere pertinaciouſly 
to their religion; and they now rejected for the firſt time the King's application. 
James therefore found himſelf obliged to exert his prerogative ; and he thought it 
- prudent to intereft a party of his ſubjects, beſides the Catholics, in ſupporting this 


act of authority. To the great ſurprize of the harraſſed and perſecuted Preſbyte- 


rians, they heard the principles of toleration every where extolled, and found that 


1111 


ign, had been declared no leſs than a capital crime. The King's declaratio 
8 of indulgence contained articles, fufficient to depreſs their joy. As if 
Popery were already predominant, he declared, **, that he never would uſe force 


« or invincible neceſſity againſt any man on account of his perſwaſien or the proteſtant 
* religion: A promiſe ſurely of toleration given to the Proteſtants with great pre- 
caution, and admitting a conſiderable latitude for perſecution and violence. It is like- 
wiſe remarkable, that the King declared in expreſs terms, -<* that he had thought 
% fit, by his ſovereign authority, prerogative royal, and ah ſolute power, which all 


his ſubjects were to obey without reſerve, to grant this royal toleration. The 


dangerc . 
ſeveral actions, by a diſcovery of their: more ſecret conſults: But fo blinded was 


James with zeal, ſo tranſported with his i imperious temper, that even his procla- 


mations and public edicts contain expreſſions, vhicks. without any farther f ee. 5 


may ſuffice to his condemnation. 


BE Bf | Taz 


Hon was granted to attend conventicles, an offence, which, even during this 


s deſigns of other Princes are to be collected by a compariſon of their 
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State of 


Ireland. 


Tut fig ll knew, that the King, by the eoliftiturion of their govern 
ment, thought himſelf intitled, as indeed he was, to as ample authority in his 


ſouthern, as in his northern kingdom; - and therefore, tho' the declaration of indul- 


gence publiſhed for England was more cautiouſly worded, they could not but be 


alarmed by the abi treatment, to which their neighbors were expoſed. | Te is 


even remarkable, that the Engliſh declaration contained Clauſes of a ſtrange" import. 


The King there promifed, that he would maintain his loving ſubjects in all their 
properties and poſſeſſions, as well of church and abbey lands as of any other. Men 
thought, that, if the full eſtabliſnment of popery was not at hand, this promiſe was 
quite ſuperfluous ; and they concluded, that the King was fo replete with joy on 


the proſpect of that glorious event, that he could Ts even wr a WHO, refrain 
himſelf m expiefiing ii one et2 alt ago ul 
Bur what afforded the moſt alarming teat was the violent, auf precipitant 
conduct of affairs in Ireland. The furious T yrconnel was now veſted with full au- 
thority ; and carried over with him as chancellor one F ton, a man who was taken 
For a jail, and who had been convicted of forgery and the baſeſt crimes, but who 
compenſated for all his enormities by a headlong zeal for the Catholic religion. 


He was even heard to ſay from the bench, that the Proteſtants were all 


rogues, and that there was not one among forty thouſand who was not a traitor, a 
rebel, and a villain. The whole ſtrain of the adminiſtration was ſuitable to ſuch 


ſentiments. The Catholics were put in poſſeſſion of the council table, of the courts 
of judicature, of the bench of juſtices. In order to make them maſters of the 


Parliament, the ſame violence was exercifed that had been practifed in England. 
The charters of Dublin and of all the corporations were recalled; and new charters- 


were granted, ſubjecting the corporations to the abfolute will of the Sovereign. 
Fhe Proteſtant freemen were expelled, Catholics introduced, and the latter ſe&, 
as they always were the majority in number, were now inveſted with the whole 


power of the kingdom. The act of ſettlement was the only obſtacle to their en- 
- joying the whole property; and Tyreonnel had formed a- ſcheme for calling a Par- 


hament, in order to reverſe that act, and empower the King to beſtow the whole 
lands of Ireland on his catholic ſubjects. But in this outrageous frheme he met 


vith oppoſition from the moderate Catholics in the King's council. Lord Bel- 
lifis went even ſo far as to affirm with an oath, „that that fellow in Ireland was 


« fool and madman enough to ruin ten kingdoms.” The decay of trade, from tlie 
deſertion of the Proteftants, was repreſented ; the ſinking of the revenue; the alarm 
communicated to England : And by thefe conſiderations the King's reſolutions 


were for ſome time ſuſpended z tho? it was eaſy to foreſee, from the uſual tenor of 


* COR which fide wou at laſt preponderaje. 


N 


prudence of his conduct: He was refolved, that all Europe ſhould be witneſs of i it. 


He publicly ſent the earl of Caſtelmaine ambaſſador extraordinary to Rome, in or- Embaſly — 
der to expreſs his obeiſance to the Pope, and to reconcile his kingdoms to the ca- Nome. 


tholic communion. Never man, who came on ſo important an errand, met with 
ſo many negleds and even affronts, as Caſlelmaine. The Pope, inſtead of being 
pleaſed with this forward ſtep, concluded, that a ſcheme, conducted with ſuch in- 
diſcretion, could never poſſibly be ſucceſsful, And as he was engaged i in 2 violent 
quarrel with the French monarch, a quarrel which intereſted him much more than 
the converſion of England, he bore little regard to Fa whom he believed tco 
cloſely united with his mot capital enemy. 4 | 
Taz only proof « of complaiſance, which the Kiog EN Pons from his Holineſs M 

| was his ſending a nuncio into England, in return for the embaſſy. By act of Par- 
liament any communication with the Pope was declared high treaſon: Yet ſo little 

regard did the King pay to the laws, that he gave the nuncio a public and ſolemn 


reception at Windfor. | The duke of Somerſet, one of the lords of the bed-cham- 


ber, becauſe he refuſed to aſſiſt at this ceremony, was diſmiſſed from his employ- 


ments. The nuncio reſided openly i in London duzing all this reign. Four catho- | 


lic biſhops were publickly conſecrated in the King's chapel, and ſent out, under the 
title of vicars apoſtolical, to exerciſe the epiſcopal function in their reſpective dio- 


ceſes. Their paſtoral letters, dicected to the lay Catholics of England, were printed. 


and diſperſed by the expreſs. allowance and permiſſion of the King. The regular 
clergy of that communion appeared at Court in the habits of their order; and 


ſome of them were ſo indiſcreet as to boaſt, ors © in A  litle te, they baged ne to 


walk i in proceſſion | thro” the capital. 
Wait: the King ſhocked in the mts open 1 manner al the principles a pre- 
judices « of his proteſtant ſubjects, he could not ſometimes but be ſenſible, that he 


ſtood in need of their aſſiſtance for the execution of his deſig ons. He had himſelf. : 


| by virtue of his prerogative, ſuſpended the penal laws, and dif penſed with the teſt; 


but he would gladly have obtained the ſanction of Parliament to theſe acts of pow- 


er; and he knew, that, without this authority, his edicts alone would never afford 
ſufficient ſecurity to the Catholics. He had employed, therefore, with the mem - 


bers of Parliament many private conferences, which were then called cloſetings ; and 


he uſed every expedient of reaſons, menaces, and promiſes to break their obſtinaey 


in this particular. Finding all his efforts fruitleſs, he had diſſolved the Parliament, 
and was reſolved to call a new one, from whom he expected more complaifance- 
and ſubmiſſion. By the practice of annulling the charters, the King was become 


MAT 4 all the corporations, and could at his pleaſure change every where the 
| whole 


I . „ 


Bor the King w: was not contented Sa . in his own \ King dot thei im- Gap. 7 
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tho” they had been ever faithful to his intereſts, 


£y, heat laſt left himſelf entirely without ANNE and adherents. | 
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whole nr. The church party, therefore, by whom the Crown had he 
| hitherto ſo remarkably ſupported, and to whom the King viſibly owed his own 


: ſucceſſion, were 3 of all authority; z and Difſenters firſt in London, and af- 7 
ttrwards in every other town, were ſubſtituted i in their place. Not contented with 


chis violent and dangerous innovation, certain regulators were appointed to examine 
the qualifications of electors ; and directions were given them to exclude all ſuch 


as adhered to the teſt and penal ſtatutes . Queries to this purpoſe were open- 
I y propoſed in all places, in order to try the ſentiments of electors, and judge of 
the proceedings of the future Parliament. The power of the Crown was at this 


time ſo exorbitant; the revenue, managed by James's frugality, ſo conſiderable 
and independant; that if he had embraced any national party, he had been enſured 


of infallible ſucceſs, and might have carried his authority to what extent he pleaſed. 


But the Catholics, to whom he had entirely devoted himſelf, were not the hun- 


dredth part of the people. Even the proteſtant Nonconformiſts, whom he ſo much 


courted, were little more than the twentieth ; and what was worſe, repoſed very 
little confidence in the unnatural alliance Watt ech with the Catholics, and in the 


Principles of toleration, which, contrary to their uſual practice in all ages, ſeemed 
at preſent to be adopted by that ſect. The King therefore, finding little hopes of 


_ fs nes the election of a Parliament, _ ge e ſtill i in * exerciſe 
of his ille: land arbitrary authority. PIN Is 
pg whole power in ireland had been 5 to che Catholics: In : 


Scotland! allthe miniſters, whom the King chiefly truſted, were converts to that 
| religion. Every great office in England, civil and military, was gradually trans- 


ferred from the Proteſtants. Rocheſter and Clarendon, the King's brothets- in- law, 
ould not, by all their ſervices, at- 
tone for their adherence to the national religion; and had been diſmiſſed from 
their employmenms. The proſtitute Jefferies himſelf, tho? he had ſacrificed honer 


and juſtice and humanity to the Courts yet becauſe he refuſed alſo to give up his 


religion, was very faſt declining in favor and intereſt. Nothing now remained 
but to open the door in the church and univerſities to the intruſion of the Catho- 
Hes, _ It was not long before the King made this violent effort and by conſtrain- 
ing the prelacy and eſtabliſhed church to eek protection in the Principles of liber- 


Ha: A F 
3 


The elections in ſome places, . in Vork, were ne from the dn to the ma- 
giſtrates, who, by the new charter, were all named by the Crown. Sir John Reresby's Memoirs, p. 27 2. 
This was in reality nothing different from the King's naming the members. The ſame act of authority 
had ec employed in alle burogh of 0 „ . 


— 
* 
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q Pn 


the univerſity to confer chat degree on perſons eminent for learning, without re- 
gard to their religion; and as they had even admitted lately the ſecretary to the 


ence between a compliment beſtowed on foreigners, and degrees which gave a title 


to vote in all the elections and deerees of the univerſity, and which, if conferred: 
on the Catholics, would infallibly in time render that ſect entirely ſuperior. They 


therefore refuſed to obey the King s mandate, and were cited to appear before the 
court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion, The vice chancellor was ſuſpended; but as the 
univerſity choſe a man of ſpirit to ſucceed him, the ng 9 Fe for the 
Preſent to drop his pretenſions. 


Tux attempt upon the univerſity c of Oxford was E 1 more inflexible 


lately in their famous decree made a ſolemn profeſſion of paſſive obedience ; and the 


Court probably expected, that they would ſhow their ſincerity, when their turn 
came to practiſe that doctrine; ; which, tho', in its utmoſt extent, it be Contrary 


both to reaſon and to nature, is apt to meet with the moſt effectual oppoſition 
from the latter principle; The preſident of Magdalen college, one of the richeſt 


foundations in- Europe, dying about this time, a mandate was ſent i in favorof Far- 


mer, a new convert, but one, who, beſides his religion, had not in other reſpects 


the qualities required by the ſtatutes for enjoying that office. The fellows of the 
college made very ſubmiſſive applications to the King fer recalling his mandate; 5 


but before they received an anſwer, the day came, on which, by their ſtatutes, 


they were required to proceed to an election. They therefore choſe Dr. Hough, a 
man of virtue, as well as of the firmneſs and vigor requiſite for maintaining his 


own rights and thoſe of the univerſity. In order to puniſh the college for this con- 
tumacy, as it was called, an inferior eccleſiaſtical commiſſion was ſent down, and 


the new preſident and the fellows were cited before that court. So little regard had 


been paid to any other conſideration beſides religion, that Farmer, on enquiry, 
was found guilty of the loweſt and moſt ſcandalous vices ; inſemuch that even the 
eccleſiaſtical commiſſioners were aſhamed to infiſt on his election. A new mandate, 


of a proſtitute character, but who, like Farmer, attened for all his vices by his a- 


vowed willingneſs to embrace the catholic religion. The college repreſented, that 
all preſidents had ever been appointed by election, and there were even few in- 


ſtances of the King's interpoſing by his recommendation in favor of any candidate; 
that having already made a regular election of a preſident, they could not, dur- 


ing 


Farin Peneh,s; a Rege hehe was Jedi by the king 8 N to Chap. E 
the univerſity of Cambridge for the degree of maſter of arts; and as it was uſual for | 


1 


ambaſſador of Morocco; the King on that account thought himſelf the better in- 
titled to compliance. But the univerſity conſidered, that there was a great diſſer- 


obſtinacy, and was attended with more important conſequences. This univerſity had Attemprupon 
agdales 


college. 


therefore, was iſſued in favor of Parker, lately created biſhop" of Oxford, a man 


2683. 


| ing tis life time, deprive him of his office, and ſubſtitute. any other in his . 
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chat, even if there was a vacancy, Parker, by the ſtatutes of their founder, could 
not be choſen; that they had all of them bound themſelyes by oath to ob- 


ſerve theſe ſtarutes, and never on any account to accept of a diſpenſation ; and 


that the college had at all times ſo much diſtinguiſhed itſelf by its loyalty, that no- 


thing but the moſt invincible neceſſity could now oblige them to oppoſe his Ma- 
jeſty⸗ $ inclinations; All theſe reaſons availed them nothing. The preſident and all 
the fellows, except two who complied, were expelled the college; and Parker was 


: put 18 poſſeſſion of the office. _ This act of violence, of all thoſe committed dur- 


ing the reign of James, is perhaps the moſt openly illegal and arbitrary. When 
the diſpenſing power was the moſt fſtrequouſly inſiſted on by court lawyers, it bad 
ſtill been allowed, that the ſtatutes, which regard private property, could not be in- 
| fringed by that prerogative : Yetin this inſtance it appeared, that even theſe were 
not now ſecure from invaſion. The privileges of a college are attacked: Men are 
illegally diſpoſſeſſed of their property, for adhering to their duty, to their oaths, 


and to their religion: The fountains of the church are attempted : to be poyſoned; 
nor would it be long „it was concluded, ere all eccleſiaſtical, as well as civil prefer- A 
ments, would be beſtowed on ſuch a8, negligent of honor, virtue, and ſincerity, ; 
: baſely ſacrificed their faith to the reigning ſuperſtition. Such were the general ſen- 


timents; and as the univerſities have an intimate connexion with the eccleſiaſtical 


eſtabliſhments, and mightily intereſt all thoſe who have there received their educa- 
tion, this arbitrary Ae N an e diſcontent RHO the King! $ admi- 
niſtration. 


Tux next 11 of the 2 was an inſolt ill more open on 1 80 — 65 ec» 
cleſiaſtics, and rendered the breach betwixt the King and that powerful body fatal, . 


as well as incurable. It is ſtrange, that James, when he felt, from the 9 | 


of his own heart, what A mighty influence religious zeal had over him, ſhould yet 
be ſo infatuated as never once to ſuſpect, that it might poſſibly have a proportional 


authority over his ſubjects. Could he have profited from repeated experience, he 


had ſeen inſtances enough of their ſtrong averſion towards that communion, which, 
from a violent, imperious diſpoſition, he was determined, by every poſſible expe - 


dient. to introduce into his kingdoms, 5 


Tur King publiſhed a 8 declaration of indulgence, almoſt i in che 50 
terms with the former ; and he ſubjoined an order, that, immediately after divine 


ſervice, it ſhould be red by the clergy in all the churches. As they were known 


univerſally to diſapprove of the uſe made of the ſuſpending power, this clauſe, they 


thought, could be meant only as an inſult POP them ; and they were ſenſible, 


nizing ſo obnoxious a prerogative “. They were determined, therefore, almoſt 
_ | univerſally to preſerve the regard of the people; their only protection, while 
the laws wers become of ſo little validity, and while the Court was ſo deeply 


engaged in oppoſite intereſts. In order to encourage them in this reſolution, ſix 
prelates, to wit, Lloyde, biſhop of St. Aſaph, Ken of Bath and Wells, Turner 
of Ely, Lake of Chicheſter, White of Peterborow, and Trelawney of Briſtol, 


met privately with the primate, and concerted the form of a petition. to the King. 
They there repreſented j in few words, that, tho* poſſeſſed of the higheſt ſenſe of 


loyalty, a virtue of which the church of England had given ſuch eminent teſtimo- 
nies; tho! deſirous of affording eaſe in a legal way to all Proteſtant Diſſenters ; yet- 
becauſe the declaration of indulgence was founded pn a prerogative, formerly de- 
clared illegal by Parliament, they could not, in prudence, honor, or conſcience, 

ſo far make themſelves parties as the diſtribution of it all over the kingdom would 
be interpreted to amount to. They therefore beſought the wins _ he wan 


not inſiſt upon their reading that declaration F. 


Tas King was incapable, not only of yielding to the W e bir Ir 
allowing the ſlighteſt and moſt reſj pectful contradiction to paſs unpuniſhed. He 


immediately embraced a reſolution (and his reſolutions, when once embraced, 


were inflexible) of puniſhing the biſhops, for a gte ſo e rageth in its matter, £ 


S When Charles diſſolved his laſt Palament, he ſet forth a gie giving bis reaſons for that 
meaſure, and this declaration the clergy had been ordered to read to the people after divine ſervice. 


Theſe orders had been agreeable to their Prey prejudices, and IT willingly ſubmitted to them. The 


counter was now the caſe. 


+ The words of the petition were. That the great averſeneſs found in themſelves to their diſtri- 


buting and publiſhing in all their churches your Majeſty's late declaration for liberty of conſcience, 


proceeds neither from any want of duty and obedience to your Majeſty (our holy mother, the church 
of England; being both in her principles and her conſtant practice unqueſtionably loyal, and having to 


her great honor been-more than once publicly acknowleged to be ſo by your gracious Majeſty) nor yet 
from any want of tenderneſs to Diſſenters, in relation to whom we are willing to come to ſuch a temper 
as ſhall-be thought fit, when the matter ſhall be conſidered and ſettled in Parliament and Convocation. 
But among many other conſiderations, from this eſpecially, becauſe that declaration is founded upon 

ſuch a diſpenſing power as hath been often declared legal 1 in Parliament, and particularly in the years 
1662 and 1672, and in the beginning of your Majeſty's reign, and is a matter of ſo great moment and 


conſequence to the whole nation both in church and ſtate, that your petitioners cannot in prudence, | 


honor, or conſcience ſo far make themſelves parties to it as a diſtribution of it all over the nation and 
the ſolemn publication of it once and again, even in God's houſe, a in the time of divine ferviee, muſt 
amount to in common and reaſonable conſtruction. 


— * 
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that, by their compliance, they would expoſe themſelves; both to public contempt, 
on account of their tame behavior, and to public hatred by their indirectiy patro- 


F 1 


Chap. I. 
1688. 


tion for libe 


or on BRITAIN. 
ſſion. As the petition was delivered hs 


ee . 
in private, he ſummoned them before the council; and there queſti 


5 whether they would acknowlege it. The biſhops ſaw his intention, and ſeemed . 


long deſirous to decline anſwering ; But being puſhed by the chancellor, they at 


| laſt owned the petition. On their refuſal to give bail, an order was immediately 

dawn for their commitment to the Tower; and the Crown lawyers received direc- 
tions to proſecute them wr the Saen libel, which, it was s; pretended. TIE had 

N compoſed and uttered. 

Impriſon- 


> 


Tux people were 5 aware 101 ihe bs to which the rookies were ex- 


| poſed; and were raiſed to the higheſt pitch of anxiety and attention with regard to 


the iſſue of this extraordinary affair. But when they beheld theſe fathers of the 
church brought from Court under the cuſtody of a guard, when they ſaw them 
embarked in veſſels on the river, and conveyed towards the Tower, all their affec- 
rty, all their zeal for religion, blazed up at once, and they flew to be- 
hold this affecting and animating ſpectacle. The whole ſhore was covered with 
crowds of proſtrate ſpectators, who at once implored the bleſſing of thoſe holy 


- paſtors, and addreſſed their petitions towards Heaven for protection during this ex- 
treme danger, to which their country and their religion ſtood expoſed. Even the 


ſoldiers, ſeized with the contagion of the ſame ſpirit, flung themſelves on their 


knees before the diſtreſſed prelates, and craved the benediction of thoſe criminals, 
whom they were appointed to quard, Some perſons ran into the water, that they 


might participate more nearly of thoſe bleſſings, which the prelates were diſtributing 
on all around them. The biſhops themſelves, dyring this triumphant ſuffering, 


augmented the general favor, by the moſt lowly ſubmiſſive deportment ; and ſtill 


exhorted the people to fear God, honor the King, and maintain their loyalty ; ex- 
preſſions more animating than the moſt inflammatory ſpeeches. And no ſooner 


had they entered the precincts of the Tower than they hurried to chapel, in order 


to return thanks for thoſe afflictions, which Heaven, in defence of its holy cauſe, 
had thought them worthy to endure, 

Tuning paſſage, when conducted to their wal, Was, if poflible, ue with 
greater crowds of anxious ſpectators. All men ſaw the dangerous criſis, to which 
affairs were reduced, and were ſenſible, that the iſſue could not poſſibly be put on a 
more favorable cauſe, than that in which the King had ſo imprudently engaged. 
Twenty-nine tem poral peers (for the other prelates ſtood aloof) attended * 


priſoners to Weſtminſter Hall; and ſuch crowds of gentry followed the pro 


ceſſion, that ſcarce any room was left for the populace to enter. The lawyers for 


the biſhops were Sir Robert . Sir Francis N Pollexfen „Treby, 


. | 5 and | 


deen e uring this masses bf rhe popith plot, was 
ever heard ale fo uk zeal and attention. 'T he popular torrent, which, of 
itſelf, ran fierce and Sans was now 7 farther. bs ritated by the n of * 


| rot. 


Tus council for the e ade that thi hiny owed ſubjeds, if 0 thought 
Gem ſelves aggrieved in any particular, to addreſs themſelves by petition to the King, 
provided they kept within certain bounds, which the ſame law preſcribed them, 
and which in the preſent petition the prelates had rigidly obſerved : That an active 
obedience in caſes, which were contrary to conſcience, was never pretended to be due 
to government ; and law was allowed to be the great meaſure of the compliance and 


his reaſons for refuſal, than to remain in an obſlinate and refractory ſilence : That 


their ſenſe of public meaſures, in which every one had ſo intimate a concern: That 
the biſhops in the preſent cafe were called upon, and muſt either expreſs their ap- 


ſiedition to deny the prerogative of ſuf] pending the laws becauſe there really was no 

ſuch prerogative, nor ever could be, in a legal and limited government: That 
even if this prerogative was real, it had yet been frequently diſputed before the 
whole nation, both in Weſtminſter-hall, and in both houſes of Parliament; and 
no one had ever dreamed of puniſhing the denial of it as criminal: That the 
prelates, inſtead of making an avpeal to the people, had applied in private to 
his Majeſty, and had even delivered their petition fo ſecfetly, that, except by the 
confeſſion, extorted from them before the council, it was found impoſſible to prove 


it was not ſo much as nog res to be proved, that they had the leaſt ahn of 
that publication. 8 | 

TRESsE arguments were convincing in cherfitves, and were heard with a very 
ſavorable diſpoſition by the audience. Even ſome of the judges, tho' their ſeats 
| were held during pleaſure, declared themſelves in favor of the priſoners. The 
jury however, from what cauſe is not certainly known, took ſeveral hours to deli- 
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Chap. 15. 
W | 


ſubmiſſion of ſubjects: That when any perſon found commands to be impoſed 
upon him, which he could not obey, it was more reſpectful to offer to the Prince 
it was no breach of duty in ſubjects, even tho? not expreſly called upon, to diſcover 


probation by compliance, or their diſapprobation by petition: That it could be no 8 


them the authors: And that tho? the petition was afterwards printed and diſperſed, 


berate, and kept, during ſo long a time, the whole people in the moſt anxious ex- 
pectation. But when the wiſhed-for verdict, not guilty, was at laſt pronounced, ,., Th 


the intelligence was echoed thro? the whole hall, was conveyed to the crowds and acquital 


without, was carried into the city, and was p „eee with infinite joy thro'c out 
9 whole N i 4. | . "Ute 


of the biſh q 3. 


Egg 2 : | Ever 


nn 


5 ; i; . meaſures, and ſtill more terrified with the future. proſpect 
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Chap. L Eves ſince Monmouth's rebellion, the King 124. every formiter; tata; bis 
1688. arm y on Hounſlow-heath, that he might b improve their diſcipli ne, and by ſo 
- unuſual a ſpectacle over-awe the mutinous people. A popiſh chapel was openly 
erected in the midſt of the camp, and great pains taken, tho' in vain, to bring 
oOouer the ſoldiers to that communion. The few converts, whom the prieſts had 
made, were treated with ſuch contempt and ignominy, as deterred every one from 
following the example. Even the'Iriſh officers, whom the King introduced among 
i ß OY from the averſion berne them, to e his intereſt in the 
„„ army. It happened that the very day, on which the biſhops? trial was finiſhed, 
the King had reviewed the troops, and had retired into lord Feverſham, the 
general's, tent; when he was re to hear a great uproar in the camp, at- 
tended with the moſt extravagant ſymptoms of tumultuous jox. He ſuddenly en- 
quired the cauſe, and was told by Feverſham, ** It was nothing but the eee : 
the foldiers for the acquital of the biſhops-” Do uy call n e Nr 
wed he, but ſo much the worſe for them.” + 
Tux King was till determined to ruſh ray in wh fame wn, views he 
Was already, by his precipitate career, ſo fatally advanced. Tho' he knew, that 
every order of men, except a handful of Catholics, were enraged at his paſt 
; tho' he ſaw that the 
| ſame diſcontents had reached the army, his ſole reſſource en the general diſaf- 
fection: Vet was he incapable of changing his meaſures, or even of remitting his 
violence in the proſecution of them. He ſtruck out two of the judges, Powel 
and Holloway, who had appeared to favor the biſhops : He iſſued orders to pro- 
ſecute all thoſe  clergymen, who had not red his declaration; that is, the whole 
| church of England, two hundred excepted : He ſent a mandate to the new fel- 
LEE, lows, whom he had obtruded on Magdalen-college, to elect for preſident; in the 
room of Parker, lately deceaſed, one Gifford, a doctor of the Sorbonne, and 
titular biſhop of Madaura : And he is even ſaid to have nominated the ſame perſon 
to the ſee of Oxford. So great an infatuation is perhaps an object of compaſſion 
rather than of anger : And is really ſurprizing | in a man, who, i in other ref pets 
was not deficient in ſenſe and accompliſhments. 
;oth of June, A rE days before the acquital of the biſhops, an event . which, in 


3 yy the King? 8 ſentiments, much overballanced all the mortifications, which he had 
5 Wales. received on that occaſion. The Queen was . brought to bed of a ſon, who. was 
_ baptized by the name of James. This bleſſing was impatiently longed for, not 
only by the King and Queen, but by all the zealous Catholics both abroad and at 

home, They ſaw, that the King was paſt middle age; and that on his death the 


ſucceſſion 
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ſucceſſion muſt devolve on the Prince and Princeſs of Orange, two zealous Pro- Chap. I. 
teſtants, who would ſoon replace every thing on the antient foundations. Vows | 
therefore were offered at every ſhrine for a male ſucceſſor: Pilgrimages were unn . 
dertaken, particularly one to Loretto, by the dutcheſs of Modena; and ſucceſs NW Ih 
was chiefly attributed to that pious office. But in proportion as this event was On 
opera to the Catholics, it encreaſed the wee od je E Proveſtunts, by dee 
them of that agreeable, tho' ſome what diſtant proſpect, ii ch at pre ; 
| Gerard themſelves. Calumny even went ſo far as to ane to the King the de- 
ſign of impoſing; on the world a ſupp! ſſititious child, who might be educate: 
Principles and after his death ſupport the catholic religion in his dominions. The 
nation almoſt univerſally believed him capable, from bigotry, of committing any 
crime; as they had ſeen, that, from like motives, he was guilty of every impru- 
dence: And the affections of nature, they 1 would be caſily facrificed to 
the ſuperior; motives of propagati atholic and ortt W -Fairh, The preſent 
occaſion was not the firſt, when that bean e es propagated. In the year 
1682, the Queen, then Dutcheſs. of Yorke, had been pregnant; and rumors were 
1 pred, that an impoſture would, at that time, be put upon the nation: But happily, 
the infant proved a female, and thereby ſpared the * PR all the trouble. of * 7 
e . kind e fition? 5855 
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8 This be is fs notice of ; in * 1 paper, ihe PE publied at ole very te, 
23d of Auguſt, 1682. Party zeal is capable of ſwallowing the moſt incredible ſtory ; but it is ſurely | | 
ſingular, that the ſame calumny, when once baffled, ſhould yer.be.renewed with ſuch ſucceſs. = 
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H 1 L Ee every motive, : oY nd hs 3 to alienate 0 the 
King every rank and denomination of men, it might be expected, that 

his throne would, without delay, fall to pieces by its own weight : But ſuch is the 
influence of eſtabliſhed government ; ſo averſe are men from beginning hazardous 
enterprizes; that had not the nation received ſuccor from abroad, affairs might long 
have remained in their preſent delicate ſituation, and the King (FE at laſt have 
prevailed in his raſh, and ill concerted projects. 


1688. 


Corte of Fun France of Orange, ever ſince his marriage with the Lady Mary, had main- 
the Prince ef tained a very prudent conduct; agreeable to that ſound underſtanding, with which 
Orange. he was ſo eminently endowed. He made it a maxim to concern himſelf very little 
in Engliſh affairs, and never by any meaſure to diſguſt any of the factions, or give 
umbrage to the Prince, who filled the throne. His natural inclination, as well as 
intereſt, led him to employ himſelf with aſſiduous induſtry in the affairs of the con- 
tinent, and to oppoſe the grandeur of the French Monarch, againſt whom he had 
long, 
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long, boch from 8 nnn concetreribugtd s 
animoſity, By this conduct, he gratified the prejudices of the whole Engliſh na- 


tion: But as he croſſed the inclinations of Charles, who ſought peace by com- 
pliance with F nat, 1 had mn en in the favor and ee of that 


monarch. „„ Oy 1900s TH | 
b 0 on his Bec bn Ga it fo müht his intereſt to live on good terms with 


the heir apparent, that he ſhowed the Prince ſome demonſtrations of friendſhip ; 


and the Prince on his part was not wanting in every inſtance of duty and regard to- 


wards the King. On Monmouth's invaſion, he immediately diſpatched over fix 


regiments of Britiſh troops, which were in the Dutch ſervice : and he offered to 


take the command of the King's forces againſt the rebels. However much he 


might diſapprove the maxims of the King's adminiſtration, he ever kept 2 total 
filence on that ſubject, and gave no countenance to thoſe diſcontents, which were 


propagated with ſuch induſtry thro'out the nation. _ _ 


Ir was from the application of James himſelf, that the Prince firſt 5 cook : 


any part in Engliſh affairs. Notwithſtanding the lofty ideas, which. the King 
had entertained of his own prerogative, he found, that the edits, emitted from it, 


ſtill wanted much of the authority of laws, and that the continuance of them might 


in the iſſue become dangerous, both to himſelf and to the Catholics, whom he de- 
fired to favor. An act of Parliament alone could enſure the indulgence or tolera- 
tion, which he had labored to eſtabliſh ; and he hoped, that, if the Prince would 


declare in favor of that ſcheme, the members, who had hitherto reſiſted all his own 
applications, would at laft be prevailed with to adopt it. 5 The conſent, therefore, 
of the Prince to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes and of the teſt was ſtrongly rv: pg 


by the King; and in order to engage him to that meaſure, hopes were given *, 
that England would ſecond him in all thoſe enterprizes, which his active and ex- 
tenſive genius. had with ſuch ſucceſs concerted on the continent. 


Tux Prince knew, that the Emperor and the King of Spain were enraged by the He forms a 


repeated i injuries, which they had ſuffered from the ambition of Lewis; and ſtill __ 5 


more, by the frequent inſults, which his pride had made them undergo. He was 
apprized of the influence of theſe Monarchs over the catholic Princes of the empire: 
He had himſelf obtained a great authority with the proteſtant Princes : And he 


formed a project of uniting Europe in one general league againſt the eheroachments 
of France, which ſeemed ſo nearly to threaten the liberty and PDAs of all 


ts 9 8 


| | h TO 
: 85 D . 


ws 


BRITAIN. 


hs tions are more midi ip: thoſe of a ! coniganrer and a perſe- 
cator ; ; and Lewis ſoon found, that, beſides his weakening his own kingdoms by 


the baniſhment of ſo many uſeful ſubjects, the refugees: had enflamed all the pro- 


teſtant nations againſt him, and had raiſed him enemies, who, in defence of their 
religion as well as liberty, were obſtinately reſolved to oppoſe his progreſs. The 
city of Amſterdam and other towns in Holland, which had fallen into a dependance 


on France, being terrified with the accounts, which they every moment received, 


of the furious perſecutions againſt the Hugonots, had dropped all private factions, 
= and had entered into an entire confidence with the Prince of Orange. The pro- 


Refuſes to 
concur with 


the King. 


teſtant Princes of the empire had formed a ſeparate league at 8 for the 
defence of their religion. The Engliſh were anew enraged at the blind bigotry of 
their Sovereign, and diſpoſed to embrace the moſt deſ perate reſolutions againſt him. 
From a view of the ſtate of Europe during this period, it appears, that Lewis, 


beſides ſullying an illuſtrious reign, had wantonly by this perſecution raiſed invin- 
cible barriers to his arms, which ider it had been very fuſficult, if not impoſſi- 


ble, to reſiſt. 


T HE Prince 695 Orange — 88 1 to wat] himſelf of all thus 8 By 
his intrigues and influence a league was formed at Auſbourg, where the whole 
empire united in its defence againſt the French Monarch. Spain and Holland 
became parties in the alliance. The acceſſion of Savoy was afterwards obtained. 
Sweden and Denmark ſeemed to favor the ſame cauſe. But tho' theſe numerous 
ſtates compoſed the greater part of Europe, the league was ſtill deemed imperfect 


and unequal to its end; ſo long 2 as e maintained that e, in which ſhe. 
bad hitherto perſevered. 7 


Jaws, tho' more prone to bigotry, was more e ſenſible to vhs own ds to national 
- honor than his brother ; and had he not been confined by the former motive, he 
would: have maintained with more ſpirit the intereſt and independance of his king- 
doms. When a proſpect, therefore, appeared of promoting his religious ſchemes 
by oppoſing the progreſs of France, he was not averſe from that ped IN and he 
gave his ſon-in-law room to hope, that, by concurring with his views in England, 


he might prevail with him to ſecond thoſe Poets, which 115 Prince was ſo am- 
bitious of promoting. 


Amore tempting offer ly; not be . 5 to a perſon of fo enterprizing a cha- 
racter: But the objections to that meaſure, upon deliberation, appeared to him 1 In- 
e The King, he obſerved, had incurred the moſt violent hatred of his 


own | 


« TY Avi, 24th of July, 1681 ; 1oth of June, 15th of October, 11th of November, 1688. vol. 
Iv. p. 30. 


down dutzegs: Great ebenda, were e ed os his 1 The only; rel. 
ſource, which the nation ſaw, was in the future ſucceſſion of the Prince and Princeſs: 
Should he concur in thoſe dreaded meaſures, he would draw on himſelf all the 
odium, under which the King labored : The nation might even refuſe. to bear the 
expence of alliances, which would in that caſe become ſo ſuſpicious: And he might 
Himſelf incur danger of loſing a ſucceſſion, which was awaiting him, and which 
the egregious jnlifererion of the King ſeemed even to give him hopes of reaping 
before it ſhould devolve to him by the courſe of nature. The Prince, therefore, 
would go no farther than to promiſe his conſent to the repeal of the penal ſtatutes, 
by which the Nonconforiniſts as well as Catholics were expoſed: to / puniſhment. 
The teſt he eſteemed a ſecurity abſolutely requiſite for the eſtabliſhed reſigion. 


Tux King did not remain ſatisfied with  fingle trial. There was one Stuart, a Scotch ; 


lawyer, who had been baniſhed for treaſonable practices; but who had afterwards 
obtained a pardon, and had been recalled. By the King's directions, Stuart wrote 
ſeveral letters to penſionary! Fagel, with whom: he had contracted an acquaintance in 
Holland; and beſides urging all the motives for an unlimited toleration, he deſired, . 
that his reaſons ſhould, in the King's name, be communicated to the Prince and 
Princeſs of Orange. Fagel during a long time made-no-reply z but finding, that 
his ſilence was conſtrued into an aſſent, he at laſt expreſſed his own ſentiment and that 
of their Highneſſes. He ſaid, that it was their fixed opinion, that no man, merely 
becauſe he differed from the eſtabliſhed: faith, ſhould ever, while he remained a 
peaceable ſubject, be expo ſed to any puniſhment or even moleſtation: That the 
Prince and Princeſs of © Orlnge gave heartily their conſent for repealing | legal ly all 
the:penal ſtatutes, as well thoſe enacted againſt the Catholics, as; againſt the Pro- 
teſtant Nonconformiſts; and would concur with the King in any meaſure for that 
purpoſe. That the teſt was not to be: conſidered as a penalty inflicted on the 
profeſſors of any religion, but as a a ſecurity provided for the eſtabli ſhed Worſhip. 
That it was no puniſhment. on men to be excluded from public offices, and to live 
peaceably on their own. revenues or induſtry. That even in the United Provinces, 
waioh: were ſo often cited as models of toleration, tho? all ſects were ad mitted, yet 
civil offices were only enjoyed by the profeſſors of the eſtabliſhed religion. "That 
military commands, indeed, were ſometimes beſtowed on Catholics ;. [Lac as they 
_ were: conferred with/great precaution, and {till lay under the control of the magi- 
ſtrate, they could give no juſt reaſon for umbrage. And that their Highneſles, 
owe ver deſirous of gratifying the King, and of endeavoring, by every, means, TO. + 


render his reign peaceable and happy, could not agree to mw chelabe, a would, 
expoſe their religion to ſuch imminent danger. RET 
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movements, the Hollanders entertai 


were, many of them, retained in their religion more by honor tl 


was once ſet by ſorne eminent perſons, intereſt. would TEE Gaya 
converſions to a communion, which was fo zeal 


or EAT AIT AIx. 


Wir tter wis publiſhed; as it ſoon was, ir inſpi gr 
Proteſtants of all Nach dee and ſerved to keep them united in their oppo 
tion to the encroachments of the Catholics. On the other hand, the King, who: Wat, 


dot contented with a ſimple toleration for his own sons but Was: reſolved, that it 


ſhould enjoy great credit, if not an abſolute ſuperiority tremely diſguſted; 
and took every occaſion to expreſs: his diſpleaſure, as well againſt the Prince of 
Irange as the United Provinces. He gave the Algerine pyrates, who preyed: 


on the Dutch, a reception in his harbors, and liberty to diſpoſe of their prizes. 


He revived ſome complaints of the Eaſt India company with regard to the affair of 
Bantam . He required the fix Britiſn regiments in the Dutch ſervice to be ſent 
over. He began to put his navy in a, formidable condition. And from all his 

ne . ehe fought Maes an oc- 
28 and pretexts for making war upon them. 
Tur Prince in his. turn reſolved to puſh affairs with mor vigor, ad to ene 
al the Engliſh Proteſtants in his intereſts, as well as maintain them firm in their pre- 
ſent union againſt the Catholics. He knew, that the men of education in England 
an by principle +3. 
ery one was aſhamed to be the firſt proſelyte, yet, if the example 
make conſiderable 
reign. Dykvelt therefore was ſent over as envoy Bein and the Prince 1 
him inſtructions, beſides publicly remonſtrating with the King on his conduct both 
at home and abroad, to apply in his name, after a proper manner, to nary ils 
and denomination. To the church party he ſent aſſura ces of favor and regard, 
and proteſted, that his education 1 in ID: had: no . preju mam bim 2 


ind that, tho' e. 


fallacious careſſes of a popiſh Court, but to wait rene ing ill, in ade warring. of. 
time, laws, enacted by Proteſtants, ſhould give them that toleration, which, with 


ſo much reaſon, they had long claimed and demanded. Dykvelt executed his com- 
miſſion with ſuch dexterity, that all orders of men caſt their eyes towards Holland, 


and expected thence a eee er _ DOT with 5 Tn relig 100 > 


liberty were ſo nearly threater 
MANY of the moſt n lee both in church 15 ke ah ws - 

applications to Dykvelt, and thro him to the Prince of Orange. Admiral Her- 

bert too, tho a man of great expence, and ſeemingly of little religion, had: 


thrown up, his employments, and beck to „. e, 5 ne l. aſſured the 
| 2 Prince 


* D'Avaux, 2 iſt of l | 'F Burnet. 5 
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Prince of the diſaffection of the ſeamen, * whom that admiral was * be- Chap. TE 
1688. 


loved, . Admiral Ruſſel, couſin german to the unfortunate lord of that name, 


pen with all the great men pr the proteſtant party. Henry Sidney, brother to 
\|gernon, and uncle to the earl of Sunderland, came over under pretext of drink- 
ing the waters at Spaw, and conveyed ſtill ſtronger aſſurances of an univerſal com- 
ination againſt the meaſures of the King. Lord Dunblaine, ſon to the earl of 
Danby, being maſter of an independant frigate, made ſeveral voyages to Holland, 
and carried from many of the — ten arr et: e e On _ - 
of: money *, to the Prince of Orange. 4:2 * 
TERRE remained, however, ſome reaſons Naben retainec all parties i in awe, | 
* kept them from breaking out into immediate violence. The Prince, on the 
one hand, was afraid of hazarding, by his invaſion, an inheritance, which the laws - 
enſured to the Princeſs; and the Engliſh Proteſtants, on the other hand, from the 
proſpect of her — ſtill entertained hopes of obtaining at laſt a peaceable 
and a ſafe redreſs of all their grievances. But when the Prince of Wales was born; 
both the Prince and the Engliſh nation were reduced to deſpair, and ſaw no rei- 
ſource but in a confederacy for their mutual incereſta. And thus the event, which 
king had ſo. 1 made met Lee ries ene u us. and Com which 
his ruin and downfall. I 98; 780% K FFF 


EY 


| his fon, Geng the Prince — invitations Form moſt of the great men in hyde a 
land, to aſſiſt them, by his arms, in the recovery of their laws and liberty. The 
diſhop of London, the earls of Danby, Nottingham, Devonſhire, Dorſet, the 

duke of Norfolk, the marqueſs of Hallifax, the lords Lovelace, Delamere, Paulet, 

Eland, Mr. Hambden, Powle, Leſter, beſides many eminent citizens of London ; 

all theſe perſons, tho of the moſt oppoſite parties, concurred in their applications : 
to the Prince. The Whigs, ſuitable to their antient principles of liberty, which Ocalatos of 
had led them to attempt the excluſion bill, eaſily agreed to oppoſe a King, whoſe parties. 
conduct had verified whatever his worſt enemies had prognoſticated of his fucceſ- 

Gon. The Tories and the church party, finding their paſt ſervices forgotten, their 

rights invaded, their religion threatened, agreed to drop for the preſent all over- 

ſtrained doctrines of ſubmiſſion, . and attend to the great and powerful dictates of 

nature. The Nonconformiſts, dreading the careſſes of known and inveterate ene- 

mies, deemed the offers of toleration more ſecure from a Prince, educated in 

thoſe «php ain and accuſtomed to that eee And thus oy faction Was K * 5 


P' Avaux, 14th of September, 24th of 3 8th of October, 15th of Odtober, 1688, 


5 ps 


. 


« 


= 15TORY. rl 
"hap It: tinie laid aſleep in England 


* 


which himſelf, his country, and his allies had fi 


d; aa parties, 8 their animoſſty, had ſe- 

cretly concurred in a deſign of oppoſing their unhappy and miſguided Sovereign. 
The earl of Shrewſbury, who had acquired great popularity by deſerting, at this time, 
the Catholic religion; in which he had been educated, left his regiment, mortgaged 
his eſtate for forty thouſand pounds, and made a tender of his ſword and purſe to 
the Printe of Orange. Lord Wharton, notwithſtanding his age and — 


had taken a journey for the ſame purpoſe. Lord Mordaunt was at the Hag 


[- Pulled: on the: hay op with Sth ders and cou ageous ſpin: for which he * * 3 


erland, the King's favorite min 


8 5 a ber eee dar with the Fünen ndl at the expietice: of his own honor | 


and his maſter s intereſt, to have ſecretly embraced; a cauſe, whi 
13 ſoon to predomina! £3. d n ens two nina et s ms bor 


- to Field to ahi ab aha he « Eng ſh, 


Tax Prince was eaſily gdererm mined t 
ai to embrace the defence of menen which; during its preſent fears and diſtreſſes, 
his ambition was to be 


regarded him as its ſole protector. The great object of h 
federate arniy, and by his valor to avenge the injuries, 


placed at the head of a co 
ned from the haughty Lewis. 

But while England remained under the Ppreſent government, he deſpaired of ever 
forming a league, which would be able, wa any er of fupceſs, to make 
oppoſition againſt tlrat pc lc The tyes of ould not be ſup- 
poſed to have great influence over a perſon of the Prince s rank VA temper; much 
more, 28 he knew, that they Were at Hrit unwillingly contracted by the King, and | 
had never ſince been cultivated by any eſſential favors, or good offices. Or ſhould 

any reproach remain upon him for violating the duties of private life; the glory of 
delivering oppreſſed nations would, he hoped, be able, in the eyes of all reaſon- 
able men, to make ample compenſation... He could not well expect, on the com- 
mencement of his enterprize, that it would lead him to mount the throne of 
England: But he undoubtedly foreſaw, that its ſucceſs would eſtabliſh his autho- 
rity in that kingdom. And ſo egregious was James's temerity, that there was no. 
advantage, fo t or e non that France” 8 indiſcretion might not afford 
bis enemies. | 


Tux Prince of Heads Mn out his a life, » Was Feen W l in as 
B in which he was placed. He ſaved his own country from ruin, he 
1 the berries of che: kingdoms, he TEC the; e ——— 


a 


* 5 Avaux was always of that opinion. See his Negotiation 6th of May, 2oth of May, 18th, 
27th of September, 22d of November, 1688. But it is pretended, that that lord always ſuggeſtes 
madkgate councils to the King; COT Rs if true, of his fidelity. See. his defence. 


of Europe. And 91 ane kis virtue, it is | confeſſed, vi not the dansk mite | Chap. * 
we meet with in hiſtory, it will be difficult to find any perſon, whoſe actions and 1689. 


conduct have een more e to 12 eee intereſts of © ONE and of 
_ mankind. £94: : 


Tux time, en the Prince entereck on bis enterprize, was very well aw. Prince's pre- 
as the people were then in the higheſt ferment, on account of the inſult, which e 
the impriſonment and trial of the biſhops had put upon the church, and indeed 
upon all the Proteſtants of the nation. His method of conducting the prepara- 
tions was no leſs wiſe and politic. Under other pretexts, he had beforchand made 
conſiderable augmentations to the Dutch fleet; and the ſhips were at that time 
lying in harbor. Some additional troops were alſo levied ; and ſums of money, 
| raiſed for other purpoſes, were diverted by the Prince to the uſe of this expedition. 
The States had entered into entire confidence with him, and partly from terror of 
the exorbitant power of France, partly from diſguſt at ſome reſtraints laid on their 
commerce in that kingdom, were ſenſible how neceſſary ſucceſs in this enterprize 
vas become to their domeſtic happineſs and ſecurity. Many of the neighboring 
Princes regarded him as their guardian and protector, and were guided by him in 
all their councils. He held conferences with Caſtanaga, governor, of the Spaniſh 
Netherlands, with the Electors of Brandenburgh and Saxony, with the Landgrave 
of Heſſe - Caſſel, with the whole houſe of Lunenbourg. It was agreed, that theſe 
Princes ſhould replace the troops employed againſt England, and ſhould protect the 
United Provinces during the abſence of the Prince of Orange. Their forces were 
already on their march for that purpoſe: A conſiderable encampment of the 
Dutch army was formed near Nimeguen: Every place was in motion; and tho' 
the roots of this conſpiracy reached from one end of Europe to the other, ſo ſecret 
vwere the Prince's conſults, ſo fortunate was the diſpoſition of affairs, that he till - 
could cover his preparations under other . 3 and little ſuſpi en was 2 | 
tained of his real intentions. | 


Tux King of France, menaced ot thi 2 of l bad ed: t 
ſtrike the firſt blow againſt the allies; and having ſought a quarrel with the Em- 
peror and the Elector Palatine, he had invaded Germany with a great army, and 
laid ſiege to Philipſbourg. The Elector of Cologne, who was alſo Biſhop of 
Liege and Munſter, and whoſe territories almoſt entirely ſurrounded the United 

Provinces, had dyed about this time; and the candidates for that rielr ſueceſſion 
were Prince Clement of Bavaria, ſupported by the houſe of "Auſtria, and the car- 
dinal of Furſtembourg, an entire dependant on France. The Pope, who favored 
the allies, was able to throw the ballance between the parties, and Prince Clement 
was choſen; a circumſtance which contributed e to the ſecurity of the 
States. 
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| boon ond fant ch ariadnabiine Gilgontirengthe yioje 
A ſmall number of French t ee ee to theſe, would tend ophy to breed dif 


| plied = France for ſuccors, the neighborin 
thus the preparations of the Dutch and their allies ſeemed intended rad for 


 rentions from the ſagacity of the French ce 


requiſite for his ſecurity. When this . p 7as 
the ſiege of Philipſbourg, to m. 
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rdinal kept poſſeſſion of many of the n and had ap- 
g territories were all in motion; and 


their own defence againſt the enterprizes of Lewis. 


All the artifices, however, of the Princ: could not nk aue his . al in * 
hurt. D' Avaux, Lewis's envoy at the 


Jague, had been able, by a compariſ cumſfl r the purpoſes o 
e arations in Holland ; and he inſtantly informed his maſter of the Ale ver 


zen 8 * accompanied 


bra " ogy to { ſend over any! n troops, wt oh | ; 
rejected, ig again offered to ers 


and * the terror 


rch his army Ingo the. Netherlands, 
of his arms to detain the Dutch forces in ir b 


no better reception. 7 £49 
bs AMES was not, as yet, entirely ad, 1 his fo i in hos FORO an inva- 


ſion upon England. Fully perſwaded, himſelf, of the ſacredneſs of his own autho- | 
rity, he ward. 3 a like belief had 1 made deep impreſſion on his ſubjects ; and 


- notwithſtanding the ſtrong ſymptoms of ee which broke out, ſuch an uni- 


e ation in rebellion : appeared to oy. PP credible. —_ _ in 


content; and afford them-a pretext. for mutinying againſt foreigners, ſo feared and 


ſo hated by the nation. A great body of auxiliaries might indeed ſecure him, 


| the ſituation, to Which the HUG: N 


againſt an invaſion from Holland, and againſt the rebellion of his own W - but 
would be able afterwards to reduce him to total dependance, and render his e | 
rity entirely precarious. - Even the F rench invaſion of the Low Countries 1 might be 


attended with very dangerous conſequences ; and would ſuffice, in theſe jealous 


times, to revive the old ſuſpicion of a combination againſt Holland, and againſt the 
proteſtant religion; a ſuſpicion, which had already produced ſuch diſcontents in 
1 Theſe were the views ſuggeſted by Sunderland; and it muſt be confeſſed, 
the reaſons, on which they, were founded, were ſufficiently plauſible ; as indeed 


5 eauged himſelf, was, to the laſt degree, deli- 


cate and perplexing. .. ö 
STILL 2 Was r to abandon a friend and ally I whole - Saves er 
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miniſter at Paris, ws were ſent D. Avaux to ente with the States in Lest 


name againſt theſe preparations, which they were making to invade England. The 


ſtrict amity, ſaid the French miniſter, which ſubſiſts between the two monarchs will 
make Lewis regard every attempt againſt his ally as an act of hoſtility againſt him- 
ſelf. This remonſtrance had a very bad effect, and put the States in a flame. What 
Ws PRs they aſked, between France and England, which has been ſo carefully 


ſruRion and for the extirpation of the proteſtant religion? If ſo, it is high time for 
us to provide for our own defe nee and to een thoſe projects, w! which are e form- 


ing againſt us. | 
_ Even James was-diſ leaded with this officious thu whit by Lewis for his "I 


from ys? Is it of the ſame nature with the former; meant for our de- 


Chap. Fe. 


vice. He was not reduced, he ſaid, to the condition of the cardinal of Furſtem- | 


ff 7 
* = 4 


condu@, and threw him into the Tower. He ſolemnly diſavowed D*Avaux's me- 


-morial ; and proteſted, that no alliance ſubſiſted between him and Lewis, but what 


The States, however, ſtill affected to 


was public and known to all the w world *. 


appear incredulous on that article; and the Engliſh, extremely prepoſſeſſed againſt ; 


their Sovereign, firmly believed, chas; a preject was concerted with Lewis for their 


entire ſubjection. ' Portſmouth, it was ſaid, was to be put into the hands of that ü 
ambitious monarch: England was to be filled with French and Iriſh troops: and 


every man, who was not willing to embrace the Romiſh ſuperſtition, Was ck theſe. 


bigotted Princes devoted to ſudden deſtruction. 355 
Tuxsz ſuggeſtions were every where ſpred ab * d, and FRE As: to aug- 


ment the diſcontents, of which both the fleet and army, as well as the people, be- 


trayed every. day the moſt evident ſymptoms. The fleet had begun to mutiny ; 
uſe Stricland, the admiral, a Roman Catholic, introduced the maſs aboard 


15 his ſhip, and diſmiſſed the proteſtant chaplain. It was with ſome difficulty they 


could be appeaſed; and they ſtill perſiſted in declaring, that they would not fight 
againſt the Dutch, whom. they called friends and brethren z but would willingly en- 
rage the French, whom they- regarded as national enemies. The King had intended 
to augment his army with Iriſh. recruits, and he reſolved to try the experiment on 
the. regiment of the Duke of Berwic, his natural ſon ; but Beaumont, the lieutenant- 


on refuſed. to admit them; and. to this eee five captains ſteddily ad- 
| bered. 


„That there really was no new alliance formed betwixt France and England appears both from Sun- 


Sab apology, and from D'Avaux's negotiations, lately publiſhed : See Vol. IV. p. 18. Eng. Tranſ- 


lation. 27th of September, 1687. 16th of March, 6th of May, :oth of Auguſt, zd of September, 


2 Id of September, 24th. of September, 5 ch of ae hs of October, 11th of November, 1688. 


[ 


, and obliged to ſeek the protection of France. He recalled Skelton for his raſh 


to ſerve all his purpoſes, 


234 of "Ry 
tember 


The King re 
tracts his 
meaſures. 


EY HISTORY or of AT BRITAIN, 


1 red. They v. were e all caded 3 a had not t 
Occaſion become N . erke _ was com yrs to _— _ and 1 e 


| bartallion immediately embraced the latter part of the alternative. For ſome time, he 


them to take up their arms; adding wi 


* 


c tba of the army on this 


Officers for mutiny. r 


Tur King made a ral of Ar Aifpoſirions of ty his 5 10 awer l r more 
: undiſguifed. Finding oppoſition from all the civil and eccleſiaſtical powers of the 
kingdom, he reſolved to appeal to the military, who, if Os 5 were able alone 


and een vniverſal obedience. 


age all the regiments, one after ar | n 
teſt and penal ſtatutes; and Tesrebgy the major of Lichfield 


tallion before the King, and told them, that they were required cither Kg en . in 


his Majeſty's views, in theſe particulars, or to lay down their arms. Th 
ſurprized to find, that, two captains and a few popiſh ſoldiers dene, the whole 


remained ſpeechleſs; but having recovered from his aſtoniſhment, he commanded 
th a ſullen, diſcontented W's $% 2 gow whind the 
Th eee he would not do them the honor to aſk their advice. 


- Waris the King was diſmayed with 


informed him with certainty that he was ſoon to look for a powerful invaſion from 


Holland, and that Penſionary Fagel had at laſt acknowleged, that the ſcope of alt 


the Dutch preparations was to tranſport forces into England; Tho' James could 


reaſonably expect no other intelligence, he was aſtoniſhed at the news: He grew 


pale, and the letter dropped from his hand: His eyes were now opened; and he 


found himſelf on the brink. of a frightful precipice, which his deluſions Jad hitherto 
concealed. from him. lis miniſters and cqunſellors 
ſelf, ſaw no reſſource but in a ſudden and precipitant retractation of all thoſe fatal 


„ equally aſtoniſhed" with him- 


. meaſures, by which he had created himſelf ſo many enemies, foreign and domeſtic. 
He paid court to the Dutch, and offered to enter into any lian with them for 
common ſecurity : He replaced in all the counties the deputy- heutenants and juſ- 


tices, who had been deprived of their commiſſions for their adherence, to the teſt and 


the penal laws: He reſtored the charters of London and of all the corporations : 


He annulled the court of eccleſiaſtical commiſſion: He took off the biſhop of Lon- 


don's ſuſpenſion: He re- inſtated the expelled preſident and fellows of Magdalen 


college: And he was even reduced to careſs thoſe biſhops, whom he had fo lately 


proſecuted and inſulted, All theſe meaſures were regarded as ſymptoms of fear, 


not of repentance. The biſhops, inſtead of promiſing ſuccor, or ſuggeſting com- 
fort, recapitulated to him all the inſtances of his mal - adminiſtration, and adviſed 
him thenceforwards to follow more ſalutary council. And as intelligence Iver of 


"T a 


eſe ſymptoms of reh AſaFeRion; * 
received a letter from the marqueſs of Albeville, his miniſter at the Hague; which 


. 


S 


Nay, ſo prevalent were his unfortunate prepoſſeſſions, that, amidſt all his preſent 
diſtreſſes, he could not forbear, at the baptiſm of the young 
ing the Po e to be one of the godfathers. 1 n 


Tux report . 1 


widely: ſpred, and greedily recei 

ing; who, without en ake notice of the matter, might eaſily have quaſhed 
that ridiculous rumor, ha 
diſdai d, he ſaid, to ſatisfy thoſe, who could deem him capable of D baſe and vil- 
lainous an action. Finding that the calumny till gained ground, and had made 


deep impreſſion on his ſubjeQs, he was now obliged to ſubmit to the mortifying 


office of aſcertaining the reality of that birth. Tho' no particular attention had 


a a great diſaſter, which had befallen FR Dutch fleet, it is commonly 0 believed, that 
the King recalled, for ſome time, the conceſſions, which he had 8 0. to be made 
to Magdalen college; A. yery bad ſign 'of his ſincerity i in his other conceſſions. 


: EINE from appoint- 


„before the Prince of Wales's birth: But the 


from an ill · timed haughtineſs, totally neglected it. He 


been beforehand given to enſure proof, the evidence, both of the Queen's preg- 305 
nancy and delivery, was rendered indiſputable; and ſo much the more, that no an- 


gument or proof of any importance, nothin but PIPE rumor and Turmize, 
could be thrown i into the oppoſite Tale. 3 3 
Mz anwnilE, the'Prince of Orange' ee as pe erf 4 King 
dom, and met with univerſal approbation. All the grievances ef * nation were 


there enumerated : The difpenſing and ſuſpending power; the court of eCclefiaſti- 


cal commiſſion z the filling all offices with Catholics, and the raiſing a Jeſuit to be a 
privy-counſellor; the open encouragement given to popery, by building every 


where eee, colleges, ſeminaries for that ſe& ; the diſplacing of judges, if they 


the han 9" een ions, 
bitrary will and pleaſure; the treating petitions, even the moſt modeſt, and from 


xccording to orders, received from Court; the annulling 


perſons of the higheſt rank, as criminal and ſeditious; the committing the whole 


authority of Ireland, civil and military, into the hands of Papiſts; the aſſuming 
an abſolute power over 


the religion and laws of Scotland, and openly exacting in 
that kingdom an obedience without reſerve; and the violent preſumptions againſt 
the legitimacy of the Prince of Wales. In order to redreſs all theſe grievances, the 


and the ſubjecting the election of members to ar- 


Prince ſaid, that he intended to come over into England with an armed force, which 


might protect him from the King's evil counſellors : And that his ſole aim was to 


have a legal and free Parliament ſummoned, who might provide for the ſafety and 
liberty of the nation, as well as examine the proofs of the Prince of Wales's legiti- 
macy. No-one, he added, could entertain ſuch hard thoughts of him as to ima · 


Vol. II. 8 Til . | 3 
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other deſigns n. to 
y and propt ty of the ſubject. The 
| tended to bring With him, was totally diſpropo oned to any views of conqueſt 3; 
| and it were abſurd to fuck, that io thany perfons of tigh rink,” 
and ftare, would have given him .o mary ſolemn invitations for loch a 3 
Tho' the Engliſh miniſters, terrified with his ente pri Ic 


J — he had formed 
ment of the religion, 


* 


that vpon which the 7 could 1 in an inſt: 


artillery, arms, ſtores, horſes were embarkec 
from Helvber-Stuice, with 83 of hear five hundred 
We n thouſind men. 1 e firſt encountere 
But his loſs being ſoon ul” 
iral Herbert, and made fail with a fair wi 
„ _— The fame wind detained the King Aa n ed 
on e fiſh 
had enſued upon Monmouth s rebellion, 'that no 
1 Prince. The biſhop of Exeter i in a fright fled to London, 
E ont; 1 we invaſion. © | As are iis zeal, he re 
f 1 to 0 | 
the | e Prince, mas > mij bp rin 
made propoſals 
Mx. Ruſſel, Go to o the er} of Bedford, Mr. Zodfrey, Howe came to 
General com- Eber. All England v as om! flor 7 lamere took arms in/Cheſhire, 
motion. the earl of Da ized Yorke, the earl of Bath, governor of —_ os 
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onſſ ire made alike Jockin. in Devby. | Chap, u. 
iht gen f Nottingham embraced. the ſame cauſe; and every day 1 3 
"than peed Cone effect of chat univerſal combination, into which the nation ha  _ 
entered againſt the meaſures of the King. Even thoſe who. took not_the field 7 
e him, were able to embarraſs and confound his councils. A petition for 5 

fee Parliament was ſigned by twenty-four | biſhops and peers of the greateſt diſtine= 

Yon, and was preſented to the Fe No one e of 3 ition or reſiſtance 


e K . 


' © Deſertion of 
moſ y : ich, Rad the 2 nerd! the . 
f the nati n, not a any e rj reaſon, had crept into the army. T 5 
officers ſeemed all diſpoſed to prefer the intereſts of their country and of their re- 
ligion before thoſe principles of honor and fidelity, which are commonly eſteemed 
the moſt ſacred tyes by men of that profeſſion. Lord Colcheſter, ſon to the earl 
of Rivers, was the firſt officer, who deſerted to the Prince z and he was attended 
by a few of his troops. Lord Lovelace made a like effort; but was intercepted by 
the militia under the duke of Beaufort, and taken priſoner : Lord Cornbury, ſon 
to the earl of Clarendon, was more ſucceſsful. He attem pted to carry over three 
of cavalry ;z and he actually brought a conſiderable part of them to the 
quarters. Several officers of diſtinction informed CT, © the general, 
could not * in conſeience fight againſt t the Prince of Orange, 
Lonp C had been raiſed from the rank of a page, "had 1 — te 
= tigh command. in the army, had been created a peer, and had owed his 
> fortune to the King's . Vet even this perſon could reſolve, during 
mi ahaj PPy maſter, who had ever repoſed entire 
the duke of Grafton, natural ſon to the late 
t oops of nge T his conduct) was a 
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a vlog?) Nee 
ſignal ſacrifice to public virtue 
_ afterwards, the moſt 25/4448 then 1 1 of 


and moſt. pu ab 


ee rited bes 
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Tux King had arrived at Saliſbury, W ROY: quarters- . bis . when be 
received this fatal news. That Prince, tho a fevere enemy, had ever appeared 
Warm, ſteddy, and ſincere friend; and he was extremely ſhocked with this, as 
well as with many other inſtances of ingratitude, to which he was now expoſed, 
There remained none, in whom he could confide. As the whole army had dit 
covered ſymptoms of diſcontent, he concluded it full of treachery; and 
deſerted by thoſe whom he had moſt favored ne oblige 
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_ George, Prince George, together with the young Make ys Orme eor 
ſiome other perſons of diſtinè tion deferted him in the: gene, an 
Pinces camp. No ſooner London, tha 
dh Anne, pretending fear of the King? $ diſpleaſure, withdrew: herſelf 1 
Princes of the biſhop of London and lady Churchhill. She fled to Nottingham; where 
the earl of Dorſet received her with great refpect, an + 5 


| Ling con conveyed to him. 8 wig leo 3 


| [ quickly formed a 55 for her protection. $2432"10.4 ave! ag 


| His lady and he had an entire aſcendanit over the f ily 1C ge of Dem 
mark; and the time now appeared ſeaſonable for overwhelming the meh 
King, who was already ſtaggering with the violent ſhocks, 1 Err at ag RE. 


_ Tax late King, in order to gratify the nation, bad üs the edu 
| his nieces entirely to Proteſtants ; and as theſe Princeſſes were eſteemed the chief 
refſource of the eſtabliſhed religion after their father's defection, mm care : had | 
taken to inſtill into them, from their earlieſt infancy, the ſtronge 7 
dices 2 popery. During the eu too of ſuch popular currents, as how] 
prevailed in England, all private onſideratio mo y loſt in the general 


paſſion ; and the more principle any ds oſſeſſes, the m > apt is he, on ſuch. 
 occalions, to WE and abandon his * domeſtic duties. Tho? cole cauſes r e- 


1 aſtoniſhing an event. 


royal authority: But the nearer and more intimate concern of a parent laid bold 
: of his heart; when he found himſelf abandoned in his uttermoſt diſtreſs by a child, | 
and a virtuous child, whom he had ever regarded with the moſt tender af | 
Goc help me,” cried he, in e of his agony, my own children 
have forſaken me! It is i ſingular, that a Prince, whoſe chief blame 
conſiſted in imprudences a d miſguided principles, Neue be expoſed, from reli- 
"_ antipathy, to ſuch e as even Nero, Domitian, or the moſt enor- 
mous tyrants, that have ri the meords of bir, never met with from: 
their friends and family. i 
So violent were the addon which at 0 time . cla this 3 | 


ken who had been deſerted * his ein n was believed, upon her diſ- 
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even the King's guards 
ce n bree of the 


ge have been e in revenge, v to com 
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ä King s fortune now expoſed ies 6 iy the contempt of his enemies ; 12 — his 
behavior was not ſuch as could procure him the ING of his fri 2 
Unable to n the ebf op preſe: t pr 1 


Pally ef prey He called a ae * all Hg peers ; and ere. 
| lates who were in FT AY: and followed their advice in iſſu 


| Parliament, and in ſending Halifax, Nottingham, and 
„ treat with the Prince of Orange. But theſe were the 
rity which he exerted. He even | nt council, by which 


was prompted to deſert the throne, and to & wify his enemies beyond what their. . 
. r could dure promiſed them. B e Baht 4, fo ee e 0 fe 


ii  inpeckment, frac which; the was told, the Queens of 
The popiſh. courtiers, and above all, the prieſts, 
knew, that they would be the firſt. rifice 
was the ſmalleſt 
were therefore deſirous of carrying the 
e | would Kill be ſome. refſource and 
in power Fe uthority. The 


| the King the Catholics, 25 his only mri rn | on-whoſe council No could 

rely; of his father afforded. them a 1 

po igri apprehend a like fare. The infinite difference of c 25 cu es was. 

not, during men's preſent diſtraction, ſufficiently TONES) Ee e the 

verre inflamed by a long: civil war, the executic 
deemed a national deed : -It was perp ed by eee. army, 
and enthuſiaſtic baker and the whole kingdom had ever entertained, and. 

did {till entertain, a moſt violent abhorrence againſt that enormity. - The ſituation 

of public affairs, therefore, no more reſembled what they were forty years before, 
| than the Prince of Orange, either in birth, character, fortune, or connexions, 
| el. Cram... nds an hn te 4 et ce oP . 
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ould more e Ar- | 
it, and beget univerſal confuſion; than his deſertion of the 
Prince of Orange had with good rea 
eſteemed it extremely d to fir 
the King kept poſſeſſion of the ero 


—— op ades lg, 
r of their plate to the Prince. Every day, ſome 


f Somerſet, 
rince's 1 
y one was commanded to ſeize and puniſh = 
all Papiſts, d either to carry arms, or exerciſe any act 
of authority. It may not be unworthy of notice, that a merry ballad, called 
_ at tis" time —— in derifion of the P and the Iriſh, it was greedily | 
and was univerſally ſung by all ranks of n [Oven 
0 al 1 
both diſcovered, and ſer ved to | 
89 contagion of mutiny and diſobedience had alſo reached Scotland, whence 
the regular forces, contrary to the advice of Balcarras, the treaſurer, were with - 
drawn, in order to re- inforce the Engliſn army. The marqueſs of Athole, to- 
with the viſcount Tarbat, and others, finding the opportunity favorable, 
1 | 


if that event were a ſignal for 
mid the popiſh chapel in 

us Noyaliſts, were obliged to 
"their former ſubmiſſive ſtrains of addreſs to th 


the infant Prince, 
Monarch. He himſelf diſa 


# 


rended only by Sir Edward and fight. oo 
a ſhip,” which waited him — 2 1 
the moſt grateful to his 


near the mouth of the river. As' 
enemies of any which he could ado 
all the world ; and nothing could 


0 to i 

not any one, who ſhould; in his abſence, exerciſe an 

| he threw the great ſeal into the river; and - 

been iſſued for elections to the new Par lia It is often ſuppoſed, that the ſole 

motive, which impelled him to this ſudden . was his reluc 
. a free Parliament, and his reſolution not to ſubmit to thoſe terms, which his ſub -x 0 

jets would deem rec | '© es nd their religion. But 135 

it muſt be conſidered,” that his ſubjects had firſt deſerted him, and entirely loſt his — 
| confidence; that he might reaſonably be ſuppoſed to entertain fears for his liberty, — 

if not for his life; and that the conditions would not probably be moderate, f 


1 3 


| which the nation, ſenſible of his inflexible temper, enraged with the violation 


their laws and the ex d b. and foreſecing his reſentment on 
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ng to the tyde of ſucceſs, Which f 
f | upon him, nor backward in aſſuming that „which the preſent ex exip 
F had put into his hands. Beſides the general ing hi 
8 incident made his approach to London ſtill more we 
1 . of the people, à rumor aroſe, either from chance or deſign, t. 
=_— 5 ee neg. and bad commenced an t maſſacre of all 


101 


the Pro- 
ed all over the kingdom on 


eee The alarum bells were 


u vt 


that they ſaw at a c 
_ „ Irning cities, and heard tl the groans of thoſe who were Nlaughtered i in their neigh-. 
—_—  __- borhood. It was ſurprizing, that the Catholics did not all f 
1 ſucceeds ſuch popular panics. 


—— "Write every one, either principle, intere 


back on the unhappy King, who had a his own cauſe; the unwelcome 

=: 2 EY neus arrived, een at Feverſnam, while he was 
=. Feyerlham. making his eſcape in diſguiſe; that he had been very much abuſed, till he was. 
= known; but that the gentry had then interpoſed and protected him, tho? they ſtill. 
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arties into cot ſion. Chap. H. ö 5 1 
the King ſhould approach no nearer 8. _ 
late. Foe was aready arrived i in Lon- : 


eee had received him with ſhouts an: | - | 
at Whitehall, little attention was es bim d n 8 

diſguſted o on account of his blind x „ 5 
the. Prince of Orange #r He himſelf: ſhowed not any ſymptoms-of ſpirit, n nor diſ- * 
| covered any inten tion OT reſ , [ 8 ahe. reins of gove | 
thrown aſide. His authority was now pl. | ” 
© Norms re 
diſpoſe. of 8 "Beſides, f | ; 
mote his own views. as 
noxiobs to the E t Was. 5 
meaſure, which „ of himſelf, he ſeemed ſufficiently inclined to embrace. The 9 
King baving ſent lord F cyerſhar ſſage to the Prince, deſiring a con- T 
fetence for an accommodation ir 11 order to the Ln ſe t, that not | 
put in arreſt, under pretext, of his wanting. a paſſport: The Dutch guards a 
ordered to take poſſeſſion of Whitehall, where the hen and to diſ- a 
place the Engliſh: And Halif x, Shrew vſbury, and Delamere, brought a meſſage — nn 
from the Prince, which they delivere rec to the King in bed after midnight, ordering ꝶB | 
him to leave his palace next mornin g. and to depart for Ham, a ſeat of the dutcheſs 3 
of Lauderdale s. Te deſtred permiſſion, which was caſh ly. granted, of ret 1 | 
Rocheſter,” a town 'near the ſea coat. It Vas perceivec a 5 | 
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taken effect; and that the King, terrified with this! harſh treatment, had renewed _ ; 

hisformer reſoluti of leaving the EIT ee ot da aha, EE 
. Hy lingered, however, ſome days at Rocheſter, under the protection of a Dutch „ 

guard, and ſeemed defirous of an invitation {till to 


keep poſſeſſion of the throne. ; | 


He was undoubredly ſenfible, that, as he had, at fiſt, truſted too much to his . | 
people's loyalty," FT in confidence of their ſubmiſſion, had offered the higheſt vio- 
lence to o their NY and prejudices; ſo had he, at laſt, on finding his diſappoint- | 0 8 
e other extreme, and had haſtily ſuppoſed them devoid 5 „ 
e | 59 „ 
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De. and he arrived ſafely at Ambleteuſe. in Picardy, whence 


ito his melancholy. fate ; and 
ed on board (2. frigate which walted for bim 


ved. him wh, the higheſt: generoſity „ ſym 


e, büt open in his 
in — e 


: 
o 
> F 


gio and cönftitution of bis 
ty, even his midling talents, 
reigt bonorable and happy: 
Ee. ec 


r 2 e Prince l ge. wa 517 hrghl 
m queſtioned in thoſe re-iterated Promises, which he f 
the liberties and religion of the natic 3 I nj l t be confeſſed, 3 reign, WAS: 
_ ſiſted! in aiding, that henefer — to tber ert fs Jamy,. or 5 b eee than 4 
toleration and an equality of privileges to his cat tholic ſubjects, 5 * 


1 177 85 perſonal character of the King, | not our 1 his public com 
duct. Tho by a ftretch of candor we Mou d admit of his ſincerity in theſe pro- 


4 


fefſions, the people were equally juſtifig Je i in their reſift ance of him. So lofty was 
the idea, which he had enteęrtained of his Kal autho! ity, that it left his ſubjects, li- 
tle or no right to liberty, but what Was dependant. on his; ſovereign will; 
ſure, And ſuch was his zeal of 'proſelytiſm, that, whatever he might have in- 
tended, he plainly ſtopped not at toleration and equality: He confined all power 

iO | ere 3 encouragement, 
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have multipliec gooey deer gr, a laſt he belt par fe people, 


verted; ahet we ſ n ſuppoſe, that che ing, comm 
reign, had ſeriouſly formed a plan for that Putpole, And on che h 
 _. "this Prince to have poſſeſſed good q s and good intentions, hi 
vb nly, on that very account, as a fironger proof, how 
„„ . infected with that ſuperſtition, to wear the crown of theſe: — 
AFTER this manner, the value and abilities of the Prince of We gay ſeconc 6d 0 
e fortune, had effected the deliverance of this iſland; 1 with very little 
effuſion of blood (for only one officer of den tat: ee _ a fo privat Holdiers fell 9 5 
by & fopttlable. Best nd a numerous army. ne 
and what perhaps the Prince regarded as not te kalt i import: The ining 
for himſelf that crown, which had fallen rom the head of his father-in-law. Som 
lawyers, intangled in the ſubtilties and form of their profeſſion, could think of no 
expedient ; but that the Prince ſhould claim the crown by right of conqueſt, ould 
1 the title of Sovereign; and ſhould call a Parliament 
g thus legally ſumm zoned by a wa in poſſeflion, bg ph ratify 
tes of deny he 2 principles on which his fache throne - 
liſted, was SITE JT by ay Pri ince, w 0, n himſelf bote of the 
| Giretion. The peers 5 biſhops to the ee of hear nin net) made an adreſs, 
_ defiring him to ſummon a convention by circular letters; to aſſume, in the mean 
time, the management of all public affairs; and to concert meaſures for the ſe- 
curity of Ireland. At the ſame time, they refuſed reading a letter, which the King 
had left in order to apologize for his late deſertion, by the violence, which had 
been put upon him. This ſtep was a a ſufficient e of their intentions with 
regard to that unhappy Monarch. 


ST1L1 the Prince ſeemed vill to act upon an 3 which 1 "% 
deemed ſo imperfect: He was deſirous of obtaining a more expreſs declaration 
of the public conſent. A very judicious expedient was fallen on for that purpoſe. 5 
All the members, who had fat in the Houſe of Commons during any Parliament 
of Charles the ſecond (rhe only Parliaments whoſe election was eſteemed free) were 

- K k k 2 815 invited 
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y noblemen — TE arenen — chaſe. 8 e 500 


ho, being of a temporizing character, was determined to 


0 Wencke 12 5 ei b. the earl 4 ene d 


er te at all 3 the Hts 1 for! eiture. | „ oa nes 3 to invite 4 nh | 
=  - | the King upon conditions; but as he was vehemently oppoſed in this motion by 
A Sir Patric Hume, and ſeconded hy nobody, the aſſembly made an offer to the ? 
N Prince of the preſent admini Which be willingly accepted. T'o-anticipats 
: 2a little on theſe events; a ' convention, by circular letters from the Prince, was 
. fummoned at Edinburgh on the twenty - ſecond of March; where 1 it was ſoon viſi. 
| 2 ble, that the intereſt of the malecontents would entirely prevail. The more zca- 
lous Royaliſts, regarding this aſſembly as illegal, had forborg to appear at elec- 
tions ; z and the other party were returned from moſt places. The revolution Was 
not, in Scotland as in England, effected by the coalition of Whig and Tory : The 
former party alone had over-powered the government, and were too much enraged * 
by the paſt injuries, which they had ſuffered, to admit of any compoſition with 


4 k oe. ry former maſters. So ſoon as the purpoſe of the convention was diſcovered, 
| EO the earl of Balcarras and viſeount Dundee, the leaders of the Tories, withdrew 
from Edinburgh ; and the convention having paſſed a vote, that King James, 


| | | by bs ma nme and his Duft of N had trig all rite to” the 
- | | 2 | 3: 203 2 cron. 
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P the 4 of Janus- 


g humo & the people, an from the 7 
ority, Wer ly choſen from among the whig party. = m_ 
Aft es were unanimouſly given by both Houſes to the Prince of Orange for wee. 
"the WP Sew which he had brought them; a memorable vote was in a few days 
_ paſſed by a grea 5 . the Commons, and ſent up to the Houſe of Peers for 
their concurrence. ont: e words. That King James the ſe- 


1 


ſubvert the conflicctiin of the kingdom, by” brea „ 
c \berwixe: King and RO and having, by the advice of 
feſuits and other wicked perſons, violated the fundamental laws, abit with 
drawn himſelf out of the kingdom, has abdicated the government, and that the 
„ throne 15 thereby v ie Fas: vote, ur carried to the upper Houſe, met 

wich great o ae e of which it is here neceſſary for us to explain the reaſon. = 


y Tux Tune and the High- church- men, finding themſelves at once menac | 
- wit} a ſubverſion of their laws and of their religion, had 2 


* * Ho; he ente contra 


alouſly promoted the 
national revolt, and had on this occaſion departed from thoſe principles of non-re- 
e of which, while the King favored them, they had formerly made ſuch 
loud profeſſions; Their preſent apprehenſions had prevailed over their political 
D the unfortunate James, who had too much relied on thoſe eee de- g 
- clarations, which never will be reduced to practice, found in the iffue that both 
3 parties were ſecretly united in oppoſition to him. + But no ſooner was — danger 
paſſed, and the general fear ſomewhat allayed, than party prejudices reſumed, in 
vs degree, their former aut zority; and the Tories were aſhamed of that victory, | 
Which their during the late tranſactions, had obtained over them. 5 
They were inclined, Altre; to ſteer a middle courſe; and, tho” generally de- . the 
termined to oppoſe the King's return, they reſolved not to conſent to the de- goats. 
throning him, or altering the line of ſucceſſion. A regent with kingly power was 
te expedient,” which they propoſe and a late inftance i in Portugal ſeemed o Se 
ſome authority and p ecedent to that plan of government. 1 5 

Ix favor of this ſcheme the Tories urged, that, by the N tenor 753 the 4 
Engliſh laws, the right of the crown was ever regarded as facred, and could, on 
no account, and by no mal. adminiſtration, be forfeited by the Sovereign: That 75 
to dethrone a King and to elect his ſucceſſor, was a practice quite unknown to the 
conſtitution, and had a tendency to render kingly power entirely dependant and 
precarious: 1 hat where the Prince, from his tender years, from lunacy, or from 


other natural infirmity, Was . to hold the reins of government, both 
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_—- = Nr election of another; and che government, by that means, 
| eicher degenerate into a republic, or what was worſe, into a turbulent and ſediti- 

ous Monarchy : That the caſe was ſtill more dangerous, if there ret emained a Prince, 
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ent 1 ſhould hate 
dation of perpetual revolutions 
egent was indee e v to _ in⸗ 


dee but 0 ong as the | 


public convulſions than the wes of That if che: TN gave no expreſs permiſſior 
depoſe the Sovereign did they authorize the reſiſting his authority, or be- 
| 1 be the power from: the: title: That a regent was unknown, except where the 
„ rince, by reaſon of his tender age or his infirmities, was incapable of a will ; and 
„ in that caſe, his will was ſuppoſed to be involved in that of the regent: That it 
1 be the height of abſurdity to try a man for acting upon a commiſſion, received 
from a Prince, whom we ourſelves acknowlege to be the lawful Sovereign; and no 
Jury would decide fo contrary both to law and to common ſenſe, as to condemn ſuch 
a criminal: That even the proſj pect of being delivered from this monſtrous i inconve- 
nience was, in the preſent ſituation of things, more diſtant than that of putting an 
75 end to a diſputed ſucceſſion : That allowing the young Prince to be the legitimate 
| heir, he had been carried abroad ; he would be educated in principles deſtruttive of 
the conſtitution and eſtabliſhed religion ; and he would probably leave a ſon, liable 
to the ſame inſuperable objection; That if the whole line were cut off by law, the 
people would in time forget or neglect their claim; an adyantage, which could not 
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to have a free conference, in order to Kale this queſtibn. Meter na - 


n 
tional debate ſurely was more important, nor managed by. more able ſpeakers ; yet 1 


the topics, inſiſted on by both ſides, ſo very frivolous 3 
4 diſpures of the ſchools than the ſolid reafonings of, | 
_ . lic tranſactions of ſuch conſequence, the true 
motives,” which produce any Fears; are ſeldom avowed, The Whigs, now the 
r eee orgs ruling 
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principhes, and too open a eee of tbe 2wn; They agreed therefore \ 
found together the King's abuſing his power and his Alen Sen- the king 
dom; and they called the whole an abdication z as if be had given a virtual, tho" 
” not a verbal, conſent to his dethronement. The Tories took advantage of this ob- 

vious impropriety, which had been eee ne 


mer ly by the com plaifance or pru- 
dence of the Whigs; and they inſiſted upon the word in; as much x more a 
ſignificant and intelligible. It was retorted on them, that, lat e 
might be juſtly applied to the King's withdrawing himſelf, i 
propriety, be extended to his violation of the fundamental And thus both 
| parties, while . 1EY wa { P inciples from regard to 2 /antgonits, and. 25 
from errand conſiderations, -loſt the praiſe val con iſtence and uniformity. 
nan: rds next in hat even e King? e 
ther words. s, to A ne N it 


never vacant; but inſtar U 27050 che re of one e 
heir, who. was © entitled t to all hit aut 8 of Sat. p eee 
f public enemĩes; yer no 
Juſt reaſon, they thought, gned, why," without any defzult of his own,” 
he f ſhould loſe a crown, to which, by birth ng antitled, The m s of 
the Commons might have me this reaſoning by many ſpecious and even Jod | 
arguments. They might have ſaid, that the great ſecurity for allegiance. being 
| merely opinion, any ſcheme of ſettlement £ ſhould be adopted, in which, it was . 
moſt probable, the people would acquieſce and perſevere... That tho upon the na- 
tural death of one al whoſe adminiſtration had been agreeable to the laws, ma- 
ny and great inconyeniencies would be endured rather than exclude. bis lineal ue. 
ceſſor; yet the caſe v was not the ſame, when '3he people had been obliged, by their 
revolt, to dethrone a Prince, whoſe illegal meaſures had, in every circumſtance, | 
violated the conſtitution. That in theſe extraordinary revolutions, the govern- | 
- ment returned. to its firſt principles, and the community acquired a right of pro- 1 
viding ſor the public intereſt by expedients, which, on other occaſions, might be 
deemed violent and irregular. That the recent uſe of one extraordinary remedy 
familiarized the * to the a of another, and more reconciled their minds 
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w ſuch licences than if the government. had run, on in its pſual tenor. 
Ling James, having carried abroad his ſon, as well as withdrawn himſelf, had' Siren 
ſack Juſt provocation to the kingdom, had voluntarly involved it in ſuch diff 
culties, that the intereſts of his family were juſtly ſacrificed to the public ſettleiment 
and tranquillity, .T ho? theſe topics ſ ſem reaſonable, they were intirely forborne by 
che whig f managers 1 


= 


both becauſe they, implied an acknowlegeme ent of the infant 
Prince's legitimacy, which, it was agreed, . to keep 1 in obſcutity, and becauſe they 
contained too expreſs a. cond emnation of t tory princi iples. | They were contented to 
maintain the vote of the Commons by thi * 1 both ſides parted at 
aſt without comii as er} 1047 15 


wit ning to any agreement. eee ee 
Bur it was impoſſible for the public to remain long i in a the preſent ſitustion. * he 
8 therefore, of the Lower Houſe obliged the Lords to comply; and b 
gy deſertion 9h ſome Peers to the © whig p Far. . vote of the 8 without 
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ets unluckily fo for en eee an © 
ple, that great revolutions of gover 
of civil conftitutions, are commonly conducted with ſuch violence; tumult and diſ. 
order, that the public voice can ſcarce ever be he: 
s are at that time leſs attended to: than even in deen or 
land, it muſt be 
| 81. N W- . os had has. c 
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he had been no way: concerned in theſe ke ee : 
bals with the leaders of parties, he 
whoſe aſſiſtance might be uſeful to him. I his 
diſcovered great moderation 


"thoſe, 


duct was highly meritorious, and 
d magnanimity ; even tho the Prince unfortunately, 
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courſe of his Pike a on every occaſion, Wa 


ery difficult-for him, on account of any intereſt, 
1 laſt the Prince aig Nc aol ens and to 1 1 5 in a e 
e -prefent ſituation; of affairs. He called together 


d a few mores j and he told them, that haying 
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invited over to 8 their lber y, he had'e 


had -atlaſt ha ppily effected his p purpo ſe. V, That it Lake red to the Parliament, 
_ choſen.and afſembled with freedom, to concert PEE for the public cor a 
and he pretended not to interpoſe In their determinations. That he heard of ſevers 
ſchemes propoſed for eſtabliſhing the government : Some inſiſted on a'regent ; | others 
were defirons of beftowing the Crown on the Princeſs : It was their concern alone 
10 prefer that plan of Aden which was moſt agreeable or advantageous to 


them. That if they choſe to ſettle a regent, he had no objeftion: He only thought 
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it incumbent on him to inform them, that he was determined not to be the regent, 
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| When BD Dandy and others of her 
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* good fortune, as G. have © e 


5 2 Charles the ſccond in 1672 may with re 
is it poſlible to juſt 


F don Parliaments were become almoſt cute 


Tu no wor dei 


1 rox * 7 F of "i rs RIT A N. 


ont 1 ain Nn 
firſt reigns Fo that W (for i in che n main hey were 


great meaſure from the unavoidable ſituation of affairs; ard ſcarce 
ave prevented thoſe events, but ſuch vigor of et. in the 9 artended . 


; 11 A T 


of his people. + reigns, were taking advantage « of 


the neceſſities of the Printe, hd a ee ſeſſion to aboliſn, or circum- 


ſcribe, or define, ſome prerogative of the Crown, and innovate in the uſual tenor 


be N Mut it not be expected, that the Prince would defend an autho- 
which, for above a century, that is, | during the whole regular courſe of the 
Engliſh government, had been exerciſed without diſpute or controverſy 7 
ſon be deemed the aggreſſor, nor . 
ſlify his conduct; yet were there ſome motives Wer y, which 
ould ae a Prince, ſo fol, and indolent, and at the a ſo judicious. 
v at which they could not potibly remain, 1 Dh 


c buſineſs; yet theſe aſſemblies were ſtill, in 85 eren of the Ropalit 
58 inferior in ENTS the Sovereign, whom they + wry better calcula 


| Parkarents 3 * bad not as yet acquired the means orm cg 


ed jealouſy between theſe. parts of the conſtitution Hense the inclination 
ta x advantage of each. other's neceſſities: _ the i my npoſſibility un. 


ithfu al kim. he followed_ his 6 oyn 7 | in appointing ks ſ ervants, —.— 
t, a refractory. ſeſſion was inftantly to \ be” ex- 


| hn Koa: among the leaders of popular aſſemblies, 


Joſt their influence by adhering to the Crown, or they betrayed the Crown, in or- 
der to preſerve their influence with: the people. Neither Hambden, »/whom IR: 
tte firſt was willing to gain at any price; nor Shafteſbury; whom Cha! 
cond,. after the popiſni plot, attempted to engage in his councils, Wald renounce 
their popularity for the precarious, and, as they eſteemed it; deceitful favor of the 
Prince. The root of their authority they {till thought to lye in the buen and * 
as the power of that aſſembly was not yet uncontroleable, er Kun reſ 2 
ment it, tho? at the e: expence of the royal prerogatives. 8 * 
r, that theſe events, by the eee of ration; n Nitin | 
extremely clouded and. obſcured. No man has yet aroſe, who has 
.nabled to pay no regard but to truth, and has dared to expoſe her, without cover- 


ing or diſguiſe, to the eyes of the perjuciced public. : Even mand Party N 
Bs 8 


KS. 


=, 10 boaſt of the kighet gud to '% erty 
with that of their antagoniſts. More noble undoubtedly in their ends, and mote a 1 | 


in the means, and in many of their tr: 


ceeds the at bounds of vulgar credulity. But however ſingular theſe events. 


tution, have often been ſuch as men of 
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net nt podle f. ſoficient en ay Y 
of thought'; nor have been able to decide Hnputtially of their own merit compared 


| beneficial to mankind; they muſt alſo be allowed to have been often leſs juſtifiable. 
aſaftions'to have payed more regard to poli - 
rical than to moral conſiderations. Being obliged to court the populace, they found 
It requiſite to comply with their rage and folly ; and have even, on many occa- 
ſions, by propagating fictions, by promoting violence, ſerved to infatuate, as well | 
as corrupt that people, to whom they made a tender of liberty and juſtice. - Charles 
the firſt was a tyrant, a Papiſt, and a contriver of the Iri aſſacre The church 
of England was relapſing faſt into idolatry: Puritaniſm v rue religion, 
and the covenant the favorite object of en regard. | Thro' theſe deluſions the | 
oceeded, and, what may ſeem more wonderful, ſtill to the encreaſe of law 
they reach poſture of een a fiction which ex- 


may appear, there is really nothing altogether new in any period of modern hiſtory: VE 
And it is remarkable, that tribunitian arts, cho; ee uſeful in a free conſti- 15 
L trict and honor could: not bring. 
themſelves either to practiſe or approve. The as faction, who, fince.the revo- 
lution, have been oblig N to court en ebe NS Ran” it FAO to. 
1 like artifices. 7 

Tun whig party, for a courſe of near eee n VS: Amoſt inder! in- 
terruption, ask e whole authority of the government; and no honors nor = 
offices could be o cad but by their countenance and protection. But this event, 
which has been advantageous to the ſtate, las Been deſtructive to the truth of 
hiſtory, and has eſtabliſhed many groſs falſhoods, which it is unaccountable how 
any civilized nation could have embraced with regard to irs domeſtic occurrences. 
NR the moſt deſpicable, Both' for ſtyle and matter, have been extoled, 
and propagated, and red; as if they had equalled the moſt celebrated remains of. 
antiquity. And becauſe the ruling party had obrained an advantage over their an- 
tagoniſts i in the philoſophical diſputes concerning ſome of their general -principles ; 
they thence aſſumed a right to impoſe on the public their account of alF particular 
tranſactions, and to repreſent the other party as governed entirely by the loweſt and 
. moſt yulgar prejudices. But extremes of all kinds are to be avoided; and tho”. 
no-one will e ever oh either faction . moderate e it is there we are. molt. 
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: \of he dase he 1CeS, arms 


upon a very bad footing. 


ene immediately after his reſtoration; and the Parliament were not ſufficiently 


pence of the government was at that time at one million thre 
_ thouſand ſcyen hundred and ſeyenty pounds +. without mentioning contingencies, 
_ which are always very conſiderable, even under the moſt prudent adminiſtration. : 


0 N 


Wi ſhall ſutijcin to this teen of the E mt ſome accoun 
ces, wen ins bevnee th ira; == 


Tu revenue o Charts the ſecond, 2 


pendant in the com 


ie, which were chown. 0 upon —— 0 neceſſity FF 
„which were entirely exhauſted *; that of 


and Wey ſtores 
repairing [and Eniſhi his pa ces: All theſe. cauſes involved the King in great 


ing Mun. Ne doo he had contracted ſome debts abroad; and 2 
diſtreſſed cavaliers, tho? it did not weren either to their ſer- 
ns, cine not fail, in ſome degree, to exhauſt. his treaſures. 
xy ſums, granted the King during the firſt years, did. not ſuffic 
nary charges; a the exciſe and cuſtoms, the only conſtant. e 
ine hundred thouſand pounds a year, and fell very mycl 
> goyernment. . The addition of hearth- money 
ches in 16 bg and 1670 brought up the reve- 
pounds, as we learn from 


5 Jed win = allen th 155 account: But the ſame authority informs us, that the yearly ex- 


ee hundred cighty-ſeven 


ſe branches of revenue, granted in 1669 and 1670, expired in 1680, and 


8. 1 Fs 4 7 ever renewed by the Parliament : They were computed to be above two 
| hundred thouſand pounds a year. It muſt be allowed, becauſe aſſerted by all co- 


porary authors, of both par ties, and even confeſſed by himſelf, that King f 
Charles was ſomewhat profuſe and negligent. But it is likewiſe certain, that a 
very rigid frugality was requiſite to ſupport the government 1 under ſuch difficulties; 
There is a familiar rule in all buſineſs, that every man ſhould be payed, in propor- 


e 


| 5 ion to the truſt rep ſed in him, and to the power, which he enjoys; and the nation 


| ſoon found reaſon, from Charles's dangerous connexions with 2 Ende, to repent : 


"6%, tranſgreſſion « of that prudential 1 maxim, 2 
* 11 ſpeech S os 9, 4665. 5 —Y 
+ Ralph's Hiſtory, vol. i. p. 288. We learn from that lord's W p. 12, that the receipt 


of the Exchequer, during fix years, from 1673 to 1679, was about eight millions two hundred thouſand | 
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kindred thouſand D50un Tee eien the e 1 

de above than utder the true value, The Convention Parliament, after all the 

Tums, which they had granted the King towards the payment of old debts, threw, 

the. laſt day of their meeting, a debt upon him, amounting to one million ſeven 

hundred forty-three thouſand two hundred Gxty-three. pounds . All the ex- 

traordinary fums, which were afterwards voted him by Parliament, amounted to 

eleven millions-four hundred forty- three thouſand four hundred and ſeven pounds; 
which divided by twenty - four, the number of years, which that King reigned, 
make four hundred ſeventy-ſix thouſand eight hundred and eight pounds a year. 

During that time, he had two violent wars to ſuſtain with the Dutch; and in 

1678, he made very expenſive preparations for a war with France. In the fir 

Dutch war both France and Denmark were allies to the United Provinces, and tbe 5 b 
naval armaments in England were very great; ſo that it is impoſlible he could have | 


ſecreted any part, at leaſt any confiiera le. p if „ of. the fu, OL were then voted . 
him oy Parliament. 


To theſe ſums we REY alas Aa ond. 1 two SS 1 0 
which had been detained from the bankers on ſhutting up the Exchequer i in 1672. 
The King payed fix per cent fot this money during all the reſt of his reign f. It 
1 remarkable, that, notwithſtanding this violent breach of faith, the King, two 
years afterwards, borrowed money at eight per cent; the ſame rate of intereſt, 
which he had payed before that event T. A proof, that publie credit, inſtead of be- 
ing af ſo delicate a nature, as we are apt to imay 228 51 in e fo HE and 
robuſt that it is very difficult to deſtroy it. 

Tux revenue of James was raiſed by the Parktiment & to es one. ſd = ITY 
kundre: fifty thouſand pounds , 3 and his income as Duke of Yorke being added, 1 Hy 
made the whole amount to two millions a year; a fum well proportioned to the . 

2 rs; but enjoyed by him in too independant à manner. The nationak — 59 
volutior amounted to one million W thouſand nine hundred 
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the firſt Dutch war, that Monarch replied, that ſucha an attempt. would be entirely | 
fruitleſs, and would tend only to unite the Engliſh. In a few ny. ind Is r 
our landing, there will be fifty thouſand men at leaſt upon us“. oth! r I 
Cuaxrxs in the beginning of his reign. hal 4 in pay near five e 1 8 of js 
1 and garriſons. At the end of his reign, he augmented this number to near 
eight thouſand men. James on Monmouth's rebellion had on foot about een 
thouſand men; and when the Prince of Orange e Te 8 were ofewer | 


than thirty thouſand regular troops in England. 
f harles' 8 reign, 2806 a IO: piles: 


Tux Engliſh navy, during the greateſt part of C 
boch for numbers of ſhips, valor of the men, and conduct of the commanders. 


Even! in 1678, the fleet conſiſted of eighty - three ſhips ; beſides thirty, which were 
at that time on the ſtocks. On the King's acceſſion he found only ſixty-three veſſels 
of all ſizes. © During the latter part of Charles's reign, the navy fell conſiderably 
to decay, by reaſon of the narrowneſs of the King's revenue: But James, ſoon 
oh his acceſſion, reſtored it to its former power and glory' ; and before he left the 
throne, carried it much farther. The adminiſtration of the admiralty under Pepys 
is ſtill regarded as a model for order and ceconomy. The fleet at the revolution 
conſiſted of one hundred ſeventy- three veſſels of all ſizes; and required forty-two 
thouſand ſeamen to man it l. That King, when Duke of Yorke, bad been 8 f 
firſt inventor of ſea ſignals. The military genius, during theſe two reigns, had not 8 
totally decayed among the young nobility. - Dorſet, Mulgrave,” Rocheſter, not 
to mention Offory, ſerved on board the Te 250 were 1 in the OY furious = 
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Charles had made a ſeparate peace with the States, his ſubjects enjoyed unmoleſted 
the trade of Europe. The only diſturbance, which they met with, was from a 
1 privateers, who infeſted the channel; and Charles interpoſed not in be- 
half of his ſubjects with ſufficient ſpirit and vigor, The recovery or conqueſt of 
New Yorke and the Jerſeys was a very conſiderable acceſſion to the ſtrength and ſe. 
curity of the Engliſh colonies ; and together with the ſettlement of Penſilvania and 
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retarded the progreſs of _ literature in this inland; ; and it was then found, that. 
the immeaſurable licentiouſneſs „which was indulged or rather applauded at court, 
was more deſtructive to the refined arts than even the cant, nonſenſe, and enthuſiaſm 
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the greatneſs of his talents and the groſs abuſe. which he made of them. His plays, 
excepting a few. ſcenes, are utterly disfigured. by vice or folly or both: His tranſ 
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lations appear too much the offspring of haſte and hunger: Even his. fables are ill- 


choſen, tales, conveyed. in an incorrect, tho? ſpirited verſification, . Yet amidſt this 
great number of looſe produc ions, the refuſe of our language, there are found 
ſome ſmall pieces, his Ode to St. Cecilia, the greateſt part of Abſalom and Achi- | 
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of propriety and decorum. By one ſingle p 5 the duke of Buckingham did both 
great ſervice to his age and honor to himſelf. The earls of Mulgrave, Dor. 
ſer, and Roſcommon wrote in a good taſte; but their productions are either feeble 
or careleſs. The marqueſs of Halifax diſcovers a refined genius; and nothing but 
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evil counſellors, judges and miniſters employed by did endeavor to 
8 and extirpats the proteſtant religion, and the laws and liberties of this king- 
dom; by affuming and exerciſing a power of diſpenſing with, and ſuſpe 
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peace, without conſent of Parliament; and quartering ſoldiers contrary to law: By 
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King's Bench for matters and cauſes cognizable only in Parliament; and by divers 
other arbitrary and illegal courſes: And whereas of late years, partial, corrupt, . 
and unqualified, perſons, have been returned and. ſerved on juries in trials, and par- 
ticularly divers j jurors in trials for high-treaſon, which were not freeholders; and ex- 
ceſſive bail hath been required of perſons committed in criminal caſes, to elude _ 
benefit of the laws made for the liberty of the ſubjects; and exceſſive fines have be 
impoſed; and illegal and cruel puniſhments inflited ; and ſeveral grants and pro- 
miſes made of fines and forfeitures, hefore any conviction or judgment _ the 
perſons upon whom the ſame werg to be levied: All which are utterly an d directly 
contrary to the known laws and/ſtatutes, and freedorm of this realm. 

Axp whereas the ſaid late King James the ſecond, having abdicated the govern- 
ment, and the throne being thereby vacant, his highneſs the Prince of Orange 
(hom it hath pleaſed Almighty God to make the glorious inſtrument of deliver- 
ing this kingdom from popery and arbitrary power) did (by the advice of the Lords 
ſpiritual and temporal, and divers principal perſons of the Commons) cauſe letters 
to be written to the Lords ſpiritual and temporal, being broteſtants, and other let- 
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_ _ _ rogative, for other time, and in other manner, than the ſame was granted by Par- 
1 liament: By raiſing and' aner a ſtanding · army within this kingdom in time of 
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o gepreſent them, as were of right to be ſent to Par- 
naht as Weſtminſter, upon the twenty · ſetond day of January, 
in this year 1688, indefer g ſuch an eſtabliſhment, as that their religion, laws and 
iberties, might.nat gain be in danger of being ſubverted : Upon which letters, 
theen accordingly made; and thereupon the Lords ſpiritual and 
aparal, and Ci mmons, purſuant to their ſeveral letters and elections, being 
x ed Þ in a full and free repreſentative of this nation, taking into their moſt 
dus confideration reer fer a taining the end Wente do in the firſt 


ent, a illegal. 2. That the pretended 
h laws, or the exccution of laws, by regal authority, as 
' Exerciſe of late, is illegal“. 3. That the commiſſion for 
Ener ON and all other com- i 
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er manner than the ſame is or ſhall be 
Negal. 5. That it is the right of the ſubjects to petition the King, 
| cuti6ns for ſuch petitioning, are illegal. 6. That 


the raiſing or keeping a a Randing wy within the kingdom in time of peace, unleſs 


| igainſt law. 7. That the ſubjects, which are 
Proteſtants, may 1558 arms for their defence ſuitable to their condition, and as 
allowed by law, 8. That elections of members of Parliament ought to be free. 

. That the freedom of f eech, and debates or proceedings 1 in Parliament, ought | 
not to be impeached or queſtioned i in any court or place out of Parliament. 10. 
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| King of England. They only condemned it ſo far, as it had been affumed and exerciſed of late. And it 

is equally remarkable, that this partial condemnation has in effect involved a total excluſion of that 
power, which at preſent is exerciſed by the crown on no occaſion. For it was found impoſſible to fix 
jp ay boundaries, or determine the . in 11551 it would be legal or aſe. g <xercile it, 
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liaments ought'to be held frequently. * + a_ 
Ax they do claim, demand and inſiſt 050 all 225 Gr ag ar | oh W as 

their undoubted rights and liberties: And no declarations, — rag ph 

proceedings, to the prejudice of the people in any of the ſaid e "0 ght 

wiſe to be drawn hereafter into conſequence or example. To Which demat 

rights they are particularly encouraged by the declaration of his highs 

„ Orange, as being the only means for obtaining a full redreſs and remed; 


© Havine therefore an entire confidence, that his ſaid highneſs the Pr 3 
| Orange will perfect the deliverance ſo far advanced by him, and will ſtill preſerve 


them from the violation of their rights, which they have here aſſerted, and from all 
a attempts upon their religion, rights and liberties ; the Lords ſpiritual and 
temporal, aſſembled at Weſtminſter, do reſolve, That William and Mary, Prince 
and Princeſs of Orange, be, and be declared King and Queen of England, France, 
and Ireland, and the dominions thereunto belonging, to hold the crown and royal 
dignity of the ſaid STE and dominions, to them the ſaid Prince and Princeſs, 
during their lives and the life of the ſurvivor of them; and that the ſole and full 
exerciſe of the regal power be only in, and ex 
in the names of the ſaid Prince and Princeſs during their j Joins lives ; 3 and after their 
deceaſe the ſaid crown and royal dignity of the ſaid Kingdoms and dominions t 

to the heirs of the body of the ſaid Princeſs; and for r of ſuch ie, to the 
Princeſs Anne of Denmark, and the heirs of her body 4 and for deen of * 
1 to the heirs of the body of the ſaid Prince of Orange. | 


 Anp the ſaid Lords dire and temporal, and aptly” + & 5 phy Me fad 
Prince and Princeſs of Orange, to accept the ſame > accordingly : And that the oaths 
hereafter mentioned be taken by all perſons of whom the oaths of allegiance and 
ſupremacy might be required by law, inſtead of them; and that the faid oaths of 
allegiance and ſupremacy be abrogated: I A. B. do ſincerely promiſe and ſwear, 
That I will be faithful and bear true allegiance to their Majeſties, King William and 
Queen Mary. So help me God. I A. B. do ſwear, That I do from my heart 
abhor, deteſt and abjure, as impious and heretical, this damnable doctrine and po- 
ſition, That Princes excommunicated or deprived by the Pope, or any authority 
of the ſee of Rome, may be depoſed or murdered by their ſubjects, or any other hat- 


ſoever. And I do declare, That no foreign Prince, Pecbeu. prelate, ſtate or poten- 


tate, hath, or ought to have, any Js den power, ſuperiority, 0 
or authority eccleſiaſtical or ſ ſpiritual, within this realm, So vp me God, 
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